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FEDERAL MILLIONS 


( AID on the treasury,” ‘ 


jon papers in their comment 
bn the Shackleford Roads Bill, 
ecently passed in the House by a 
vote of 282 to 42, and its friends 
pre just about as emphatic in 
heir praise of it. ‘‘This,’’ says 
he New York World (Ind. 
Dem.), ‘is potentially the fattest 
‘pork barrel’ ever rolled on the 
floor of Congress for an emptying 
among hungry patriots and bu- 
lie statesmen.”’ The Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger (Ind.) thinks 
the rivers and harbors ‘‘raids”’ 
‘*part good,” 
but that ‘‘the present grab has 
no good whatever in it.’”’ The 
measure, fathered by Congress- 
man Dorsey W. Shackleford, of 
Missouri, provides that $25,000,- 
000 be turned over to the State 
governments annually to be used 
for the construction of post- 
roads. The roads are divided 
into three classes. Class A is to 
be surfaced with macadam, con- 
crete, or brick; Class B, with 
gravel or sand clay; and Class C 
isto be a well-crowned earth road. 
The expenditures of Federal 
money on the three classes of 
thoroughfares is limited, respec- 
tively, to $60, $30, and $15 per 
mile. The distribution of money 
would be based, half on the ratio 


have always been 


of population and half on the ratio of post-roads. 
or subdivisions thereof, are compelled to spend as much per 
mile as the Federal Government, and all work must be done 
under the supervision of the State, county, or more local author- 





vicious system of Federal 
paternalism,” and ‘‘Federal aid to political ma- 
chines” are some of the epithets used by the opposi- 














FATHER OF THE GOOD-ROADS MEASURE. 


Congressman Shackleford thinks Uncle Sam should pay for 
using the roads, and favors giving $25,000,000 a year for it, or 
about 25 cents apiece for each of us. 











The States, 


makes acceptable. 


FOR GOOD ROADS 


ities, the Federal authorities prescribing rules for construction 
and maintenance and inspecting the work before the money is 
paid over from the national fund. Mr. Shackleford admits 


that the appropriation per mile 
is small, and that it is primarily 
the duty of States and counties to 
build and maintain their own 
highways, but argues that since 
the Government uses some of the 
roads, too, in the collection and 
distribution of the mails, it is 
only fair that it 
tribute something to their con- 
struction and up-keep. He says 
Federal aid of this kind wouid 
stimulate the good-roads move- 


should con- 


ment all over the country, and 
small communities would be im- 
measurably: benefited by having 
main highways put in 
first-class conditions. 
Hoke Smith, of Georgia, the 
bil’s champion in the Upper 
House, says that he considers 
‘“‘nork-barrel’”’ legislation the kind 
which confers benefits upon par- 
ticular parts of the country to 
the exclusion of other parts, and 
that ‘‘this bill provides for an 
equitable distribution of govern- 
ment funds in all parts of the 
country.” To the arguments of 
Mr. Shackleford and Senator 
Smith, the Dallas News (Dem.) 
makes this reply: 

‘Both the total which the 
Government gives and the prin- 
ciple of division are to be deter- 


their 
Senator 


mined by the greed and jealousy of forty-eight States, and the 
only agreement possible will be that which a legalized bribery 


‘*But the bill has even a more vicious feature than this. It 
provides that the Governor of every State shall determine 
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THE 


where its allotment is to be spent, and that the method of ex- 
penditure is to be left to the jurisdiction of the States exclusively. 
Thus we have worshipful reverence given to the doctrine of 
State rights in a bill that in reality is a denial of that doctrine. 
It is the ritual of State rights performed by men who find that 
the faith which they profess forbids the grab they want to 
make on the Federal Treasury. If there is any reason why the 
Federal Government should bear all or part of the expense of 
making highways for the States, that identical reason commands 
the Federal Government to assert a corresponding authority 
in directing the expenditure of the money. But to recognize 
the authority of the Federal Government would give umbrage 
rather than do homage to the State-rights doctrine; and so, in 
the effort to avoid the appearance of heresy while committing 
the sin of heresy, these gentlemen have contrived a trick that 
is too simple to be hypocritical.” 


Another Texas Democratic paper, the Fort Worth Record, is 
opposed to the measure on the ground that it violates State 








rights. ‘‘A Federal appropriation for roads, under the cir- 
eG 
ty. 
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THE COLOSSUS OF ROADS. 


-Kirby in the New York World. 


cumstances,” says T'he Record, **is a pure gratuity to the States, 
for which Congress has no moral right to collect revenue—and 
no legal right according to the honest intent of the Constitu- 


tion.”’ And it goes on: 


**\ country road is essentially a local matter—local to the 
district or county involved—and it becomes a State matter 
only in the sense that the State should provide the methods of 
practical and effective local taxation and establish standards 
of construction, with State supervision for the sake of inter- 
district and intercounty uniformity and continuity. 

‘“We are not much concerned about the details of the bill, 
tho many of its provisions are unwise; we are concerned chiefly 
about the principle and the effect of the legislation. 

‘*Looking to the National Government for aid in local gov- 
ernment is bad enough when the aid is in the form of assistance 
in administrative affairs, but it is vastly worse in the form of 
gift or gratuity, for it weakens the sense of self-reliance which 
States as well as individuals must preserve if they would main- 
tain self-respect and develop their best qualities. 

‘*lt is well enough for the Federal Government to contribute 
tu popular education on the value of good roads, on economy and 
efticiency in road-building, and to furnish expert advice if need 
be, but to collect taxes and apply them to purely local uses is 
indefensible from any standpoint.” 


The Rochester Democrat and Chronicle (Rep.) regards the 
measure as being one of many pieces of Democratic extravagance, 
and quotes Representative Sereno Payne’s remark that ‘‘ there 
are sO many men in Congress hanging on by their gills that it 


is no use to argue against a bill like this.” Assuming that the 


enactment of some kind of a Federal aid bill into law is almost 
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inevitable, William Allen White’s Emporia Gazette (Py 
gives us this bit of satirical comment: 

“It’s probably all right. We shall come to it in time; } 
someway it dces seem that the pork in this new barrel is a li 
mite strong. Jerusalem was kept clean by every man sweep; 
his own door. That is the statement of the doctrine of 
dividualism. There is in The Gazette office a faint and aly 
reminiscently fragrant odor of the old doctrine that ‘hangs’ro 
it still,’ and so we are inclined to pass up the good-roads meagy 
But probably it will come. It is in the air. There seems 
be a healthy normal growth toward the strengthening of { 
central Government. It is the tendeney of the times. 
so long as it is young and vigorous and normal, doubtless 
will be a good thing. But when the wolf does look out of 
windows, when the New Zealander does muse mellowly 9 
the ruins of the fallen Republic, he will read out the deeay 
free institutions, not by the growth of anarchy, which ty 
the individual mad, but by socialism, which degenerates hj 
But these days are a long way off, and prophecy is ‘the m 
pretentious of blunders.’ 

“So bring along the bacon, and ‘with God be the rest!” 


| 




















Republican Floor Leader Mann, Democratic Leader Undg 
wood, and Representative Hinebaugh, of Illinois, the rankiy 
Progressive member, gave their votes to the bill, Mr. May 
declaring that the cities can well afford out of their wealth 
eontribute taxes to aid the country in the construction of road 
Replying to those who argue that the Government hasn’t th 
money to spare, Secretary of the Navy Daniels’s paper, th 


Raleigh News and Observer, quotes Congressman Pou, of Nort 
Carolina, as saying that the income tax will bring in mu 
more revenue than was expected. The News and Courier prin 


this also from Mr. Pou: | 


“The Shackleford Good Roads Bill is the third best measw 
passed by the House of Representatives in many years, I plaq 
the Tariff and Currency Bills alone ahead of it. This roads bi 
benefits more people directly than any other measure of its kin 
ever passed.” 





] 

| 

| 
Arguing that the main roads ought to be built and mai | 
tained with State or Federal funds, the Toledo Blade (Prog | 
says: 

‘**However far the policy of direct Federal aid in the cor 
struction of good roads may go, whether it will be kept in cheek | 
or develop into a scramble for appropriations, it can never 
become what the public buildings and river improvement ‘pork 
barrel’ bills have sometimes been—sheer waste of money. The 
good roads built will be used, which can not always be sail 
of the channels dredged. They will benefit whatever sectioi 
obtains them, but many a community which has been bles 
with a public building has paid in inconvenience for the activ: 
ities of its representative at Washington. 

‘The automobile justifies Federal aid for good roads. Twenty 
or thirty years ago the people of the county or township whiel 
improved the roads were the ones who used them. It was only 
occasionally that a stranger came along. To-day the people 
who get the most use from the best roads are people who haven't 
contributed a penny toward their building or up-keep. The 
better the road, the higher the percentage of ‘outside’ tratflic. 
The highway is no longer a local institution. It is a State and 
national utility.” 
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The passage of the bill in the House moves the Philadelphia of farm 


Press (Rep.) to say that it ‘‘marks a new departure, and probably ' Pay 
; : Seti ‘ nment fq Yeats: 
a permanent one, in the attitude of the National Governmet tional 1 
toward the great cause of good roads,” and that ‘“‘the good Bang yo 
roads movement has become so strong and its support so Uk ® crowde 
versal that it is inevitable that the Government shall yield to the sch 
its influence notwithstanding the long-standing rule of the Here 
State-rights party against contributing to any local improve § Congr: 


ment within the jurisdiction of a State.” ‘Twenty-five million 
dollars,” says the Salt Lake Tribune (Rep.), ‘‘is but a drop ina 


“buco! 


State t 
bucket, but it is sufficient, if doubled by the legislatures of the ow 
various States, to start with.” The Henderson (Ky.) Journdl § condit 
(Dem.) thinks-that ‘‘if old General Hancock were alive to-day, “In 
he might still insist that the tariff is a local issue, and we might § and ir 
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OND OF Tab BIG GUNS THAT WILL DEFEND THE CANAL. 
This sixteen-inch rifle weighs 130 tons and throws a projectile weighing 2,400 pounds. 














HARD-PREST, 


—Reynolds in the Portland Oregonian. 








PANAMA DEFENSE 




















UNTYING THE KNOT. 


—Kirby in the New York World. 


AND ATTACK. 








agree with him, instead of laughing at him, as his contempo- 
raries did, but if the General were alive he would have to admit 
that there is an issue that is not loeal in its character, and that 
is the crying problem of good roads.’’ The Kentucky paper 
greets the bill with, ‘‘ All hail to a piece of real statesmanship!”’ 
And the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette (Dem.) predicts that: 


“This will do more to reduce the high cost of living than any 
other one thing that we can think of. The increased valuation 
of farm lands will bring to the various treasuries taxes enough 
to pay the cost of the entire system of main roads within a few 
years. Better roads will also revolutionize the social and educa- 
tional life of our country people, and will keep the young men 
and women on the farms, instead of driving them to the over- 
‘rowded cities in search of the society and culture for which 
the schools have given them a taste.” 

Here are some paragraphs from a speech in the House by 
Congressman Ferris, of Oklahoma, one of the members called 
“bucolic”? by the New York World. Mr. Ferris attempts to 
state the case for the farmers: 


“We must spend more within and less without. Improve the 
conditions within, and we will have no fear from without. 

“Internal improvements, in which the plain people have a deep 
and immediate interest, rather than a remote one, will do more 


to keep us a happy, closely united, and contented people than 
all the subsidies paid to railroads, to mail-ships and steam- 
ships, to tariff subsidies and high duties laid on the one least 
able to bear and for the benefit of the class least in need. | 
tell you, sir, the American people will not sit idly by and be 
ground down by inequalities and inequities for which you can 
give no good or adequate answer. 

‘*Millions for post-offices and public buildings for a few towns 
of the country and no assistance for the post-roads and the 
little towns, will not satisfy them, and is wrong as well. 

‘* A billion-dollar session of Congress and not one cent for post- 
roads or internal improvements will not satisfy the producers 
who send abroad annually $600,000,000 in products from their 
toil, zeal, and industry, thereby replenishing our Treasury to 
the brim. 

‘‘*You have arranged tariff schedules for the manufacturer, so 
that his riches are greater than he ever anticipated. You have 
subsidized the railroads with land grants until they have grown 
corpulent with wealth. You have increased the appropriations 
for the war and navy until the patience of this citizeriship is 
almost exhausted, and now, when asked to do something for 
the plain citizen, who produces more every year than he himself 
consumes, this bill will, and deserves to be, the most popular 
bill passed. It is the starting of a great improvement that 
will go on and on after we are gone. Wé shall all be proud of the 
beginning.” 
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UNLOCKING ALASKA 


HE ARRESTED DEVELOPMENT of Alaska’s vast 
natural resources, brought to a virtual standstill eight 
years ago when the forces of conservation and spolia- 
tion locked horns, now promises to start again and to proceed 
at a pace which should soon make up for lost time. Not only 
both bills authorizing the 
Government to build and operate one thousand miles of railroad 


have houses of Congress passed 
in that far-northern territory, but they are now considering 
another measure which provides for the leasing of Alaskan coal- 
lands, the income from royalties and rentals ‘‘to be paid into a 
special fund for Alaskan development, and particularly for help- 


THE LITERARY 


DIGEST February 28, ly 
territory dotted with towns of permanent industry, where mp 
make their homes and rear their families, towns with smelte 
machine-shops, stores, churches, and schools built from thy 
surrounding hills and fed with the produce of adjacent farms’ 
But between this vision and its realization stands the trap 
portation problem. Under present conditions, he tells us, th 
freightage alone on the necessaries of life costs on an wwVerag 
$350 a year for every man, woman, and child in the interioy 
Of the immense undeveloped mineral wealth of this  interioy 
country we have long heard. Of its less familiar agricultur) 
possibilities Mr. Wilson writes: 

“It is not southeastern coastal Alaska, but central Alaska~§ 


the Tanana, the Susitna, and the Kushokwim valleys—-that js 
looked upon to yield the produce and to feed the cattle 








WHERE THE SNOW THREATENS THE KAILROAD 


Frequent snowslides necessitate these sheds over many sections of Alaskan rail- 


roads, and give a hint of the difficulties of transportation 


ing to pay for the cost of building the Government railroad.” 
The effect, of this program upon Alaska, according to Secretary 
of the Interior Franklin K. Lane, will be to make of it not merely 
a region of mines and fisheries supporting some 65,000 inhabi- 
tants, but a land ‘‘of towns, farms, mills, and factories, support- 
ing millions of people of the hardiest and most wholesome class.”’ 
With a leasing system which “lays all practicable safeguards 


against monopoly and yet permits of large working areas,” 


and with a Government railroad, or railroads, running from the 
Alaska 
“coal and 
iron, coal and copper, will be brought together, and where these 
Nor is it 
a treasure-house of mineral wealth only which is to be unlocked, 


coast northward into the undeveloped interior, ‘‘a new 


will be possible,”’ declares Secretary Lane, because 


come together, as all know, great communities arise.” 


since agricultural experts estimate that in her interior valleys 
and adjacent low foothills Alaska has approximately 100,000 
square miles of territory available, when cleared, for farming 
or grazing. 

Altho Alaska is one-fifth the size of the United States, and 
twelve times that of the State of New York, it has at present 
less than 500 miles of railroads; and of this total, according to 
Mr. Owen Wilson, ‘‘about a third is narrow and one 
stretch of 71 miles is not in operation except with dog teams.” 
Writing in The World’s Work for March, Mr. Wilson points out 
how this lack of transportation facilities, with the consequent 
enormous expense of moving freight, has been the chief factor in 
keeping desolate this great mining and agricultural region whose 
latitude is no more northerly than that of Sweden. ‘‘The people 
of Alaska,’’ he says, ‘‘ have a vision of the valleys of their interior 


gage, 





to supply the needs of the people of the Territory. 
Fairbanks is on the same latitude as Christiania, and th 
agricultural valleys of Norway and Sweden are as fa 
north as the Alaskan valleys. The climate of inland 
Alaska, behind Mt. MeKinley and the glaciers, ix 
similar to the climate of Alberta, Saskatchewan, and 
Manitoba, which have recently made such strides jn 
agriculture. Moreover, there has been enough farm. 
ing in the interior to show that it is practicable.  [y 
the timbered country, after the trees and moss are 
cleared away, the first summer’s sun thaws the surface 
and in the second summer the ground is ready for 
crops; and there are wide sweeps of grass land that do 
not have to be cleared at all.” 

In urging Government-built 


railroads to 


this region, Secretary Lane points out that 


Open up 


“The charges fixt should be lower for years to com 
than would justify private investment. [| would build 
und operate these highways in the same spirit that th 
counties or the States build wagon-roads—not for reve- 
nue, but for the general good.” 


For assurance that Alaska is a treasure-house well 
worth unlocking we have only to glance at afew of the 
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Alaskan statistics recently published in pamphlet form 
the Seattle Chamber of 


outstanding facts there tabulated we read: 


by Commerce. Among the 


“Alaska’s production of gold for the year 1912 
$17,398,943; that of our gold State, California, whosé 
population is thirty-seven times as great, was only $19,928,500. 

‘Alaska’s per capita production of copper, the mining ol 
which is only begun, is now equal to the per capita production 
of Montana. It has coal-fields of greater area than those of 
Pennsylvania, and arable lands greater than the entire Staté 
of Oregon. Tin, iron, gypsum, and oil are found in commercial 
quantities, and its marble-quarries rival those of Vermont. 

“The reindeer industry, established in 1902 with 1,280 head, 
has spread until the forty-seven herds number 38,000 head, and 
promises to become a valuable source of food supply; while the 
extent of its fishing-grounds exceed those of all the States com- 
bined, and are excelled nowhere in the world. Its undeveloped 
water-power exceeds that of the entire Pacific Coast States.” 


was 


Editorial opposition to the building of a Government railroad 
Tue Lirerary Diacest of 
January 31, was chiefly based on the fear that it might prove 


in Alaska, as was pointed out in 


the entering wedge for the Government ownership of all rail- 
roads. In Congress also, altho the bills passed both houses 
by overwhelming majorities, they were vigorously attacked as 
measures of ‘‘state socialism.’’ A great many papers, however, 
now agree that the situation in Alaska is so exceptional that 
the method of meeting it can not be regarded as establishing 
a precedent for railroading nearer home. 

The opening of Alaska is naturally of special interest to our 
Pacific Coast ports, and we find the San Francisco Chronicl 
(Ind.), while principle to Government-owned 
railroads, rejoicing that ‘‘with the Panama Canal bringing new 
commerce from the south and Alaska pouring out her treasures 
in the north, the metropolis of the Pacifie Coast is destined 
to greater prosperity than the imagination can compass.” 
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BRINGING THE JOBLESS MAN TO THE 


MANLESS JOB 


HO THE PROBLEM of the unemployed this winter 

may seem ‘‘to exist only in a few populous cities,” as 

an Eastern paper avers, it is serious enough to engage 
the attention not only of local but of State and Federal officials. 
For in New York the number of unemployed has been estimated 
gs high as 350,000, while 75,000 men are said to be out of work 
in Philadelphia, 25,000 in Newark, N. J., 15,000 in Washington, 
‘**Counting Chicago, 
the 
New York Sun thinks it ‘safe to say that our three chief cities 


D. C., and large numbers in other cities. 
where the unemployed have thronged as never in years,” 


vostain to-day some half million workers lacking their normal 
means to gain a living for themselves and their dependents.” 
Several dozen other cities have also become havens for the 
“hard-prest hunters of bread,’’ adds The Sun, and ‘‘to allow 
another half million of idle hands, somewhat more widely dis- 
tributed, would be to reckon the country’s unemployed at a 
million. This is in the neighborhood of one in thirty among 
the producing part of our normally busy population.’’ Some 
point out that many of these non-workers belong to trades in 
which work is naturally slack or entirely laid aside at this season; 
others are of the opinion, which President Wilson is said to 


‘ 


share, that the reports are being ‘‘stretched’’ for political 
purposes. However this may be, the situation is sufficiently 
to stir the newly appointed Federal Industrial Com- 
undertake ‘‘an looking 
toward action by the Federal Government to relieve unem- 
During the next few weeks, it is officially an- 


nounced, ‘‘the activities of four of the Commission’s investiga- 


serious 


mission to immediate investigation 


ployment.” 


tors will be restricted to a rapid survey of unemployment in 
industrial eenters from Boston to Kansas City and a critical 
The 
mayors of the larger cities will be asked to help furnish data on 
unemployment. 


wialysis of public and private employment agencies.” 
The Commission realizes, says its chairman, 
Mr. Frank P. Walsh, ‘‘that present conditions in the labor 
market are practically the same as in every year at this season, 
and that the problem is a permanent one.’’ As one remedy 
for this permanent condition, there will be gathered ‘‘ material 
for the preparation of a measure establishing a Federal bureau 
to serve as a clearing-house for public and private agencies 
Mr. Walsh 


then pictures the seekers of work in the manufacturing centers: 


and to direct movements of migratory workers.”’ 


“Groups numbering from 100 to 1,000 stand outside our great 
industrial plants each morning at six o’clock hoping the foremen 
will pull them out of line and put them to work. They are 
thankful if they get only a few hours’ work. 

‘Poorly nourished and thinly clad, these men gather each 
morning and then may drift away to the cheap saloons or cheap 
lodging-houses to wait for any other chance. 

“None ean see this spectacle without realizing that it is some- 
thing society can not afford to tolerate. An employer never 
thinks of laying off his bookkeeper or clerk after employing him 
three or four hours in a day or three or four days in a week. 

“The problem of continuous employment for laborers is more 
difficult, but it is a problem that must be solved if we are to 
check the increase in our great army of hopeless, homeless men. 
If nothing else will avail, it may be necessary to urge insurance 
against non-employment.”’ 


A little further light on the Commission’s plans is given by 
another member, Mrs. J. Borden Harriman: 


“The greatest problem to be dealt with in this connection is 
fo provide for men who are engaged in seasonal occupations. 
Many men are engaged in trades that keep them busy for stated 
periods in the year. At other periods they find it difficult to 
get employment along other lines. ea 

“Very promising is the movement in which Louis D. Brandeis 
and others are now engaged to do away so far as possible with 
slack and rush reasons in the various trades. In New York 
some of the manufacturers have already made progress toward 
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continuous, all-the-year-around operation, where before their 


plants were idle during certain months. iiged 

‘There will always remain industries, such as agriculture, 
lumbering, and construction work, in which thousands of the 
men must be laid off each winter. The task of learning where 
these laborers can be employed during the winter season and of 
distributing this information is one that a Federal bureau might 
well undertake.” 


Since it is impossible to do more than estimate the number 
of men out of work or to do much more than guess at the reasons 
for their lack of employment, it is obvious that authorities will 











IN ALASKA. 


AN OBSTACLE TO RAILROADING 

Child's Glacier, a fourteen-mile river of ice, ends in this. wall three 

miles wide and three hundred feet high. Icebergs from this glacier carried 
away a steel bridge of the Copper River Railway 

differ. One New York euts 25,000 off Mr. Walsh's 

estimate of 350,000 jobless ones in the metropolis, and another 


expert 


calls it a monstrous exaggeration, saying that the situation is 
The New York papers agree that 
an unduly large proportion of New York’s unemployed belong 


as 4 4 7? 
serious, but not alarming. 


elsewhere, having been attracted from all parts of the country. 
Mayor Mitchel is one of those who is thoroughly convinced that 
the city is ‘‘confronted with a real problem of excessive unem- 
He is imprest by the fact that the lodgers at the 
and 
January were more than double the number in the same period 


ployment.” 
municipal lodging-house during November, December, 
in the previous year, “almost exactly double the number of the 
same period in 1911-12, and greater by 11,000 than in the same 
periods in the two preceding years combined.’’ He asks New 
York employers to help out by ‘‘having work done now which 
And he 
has instituted a central employment exchange to bring ‘‘the 


they would ordinarily postpone or let go altogether.” 
manless job and the jobless man together.’’ The plan, explains 
the New York Evening World, ‘‘is to secure from all employment 
agencies regular reports of jobs for which they have no suitable 
applicants. 
help all privateemployment bureaus to bring menand jobs together 
The Mayor is also con- 
sidering the employment of a permanent unemployed commission. 

Other Eastern cities have been taking similar steps, and in 


A central clearing-house or information exchange will 


with the least. possible waste of either.” 
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Boston the Massachusetts Free Employment 


engagement between the Felix Diaz fore 





Bureau has found jobs for 21,000 applicants. f 
The recent snows have given temporary 


employment to thousands in the cities af- 
fected. The doings of the ‘‘ jobless armies” 
in the West were discust in a recent issue; 
the most interesting development there is 
the announcement that another ‘‘Coxey’s 


Army” is being formed to march on 
Washington. 
Some do not believe that this winter is 


really so much worse than its predecessors 
in this matter of unemployment. Those 
who do fail to agree as to the reason, or 
frankly give it up. Republican politicians 
are freely blaming it all on Democratic sins, 
committed or expected. A Democratic 
paper, the Newark (N. J.) Siar, sees indus- 
trial enterprise 

that the companies, 
stopping improvements, throwing 
thousands of 


flourishing, and has ‘‘no 


doubt railroad by 
tens of 
the 
Social- 
ists tell us that “high tariff, low tariff, or 


men out of work, 


principal cause of unemployment.” 


are 








and Madero’s soldiers, when President \ 
dero was thrown into prison. The day f 
lowing the imprisonment of Madero 4h 
Foreign Minister, Pedro Lascurian, took th 
oath of President and Huerta succeedej 
him as Foreign Minister, thus carrying oy 
the requirement of the Constitution that , 
member of the Cabinet must become Pro. 
visional President. Huerta was then electe 
Provisional President by the Mexican Cop. 
gress in compliance with the Constitution, 

‘Col. Oscar Benavides occupied practically 
the same military position as did Huerta, 
and led the revolt against President Gui. 
llermo Billinghurst which resulted in the 
killing of the Minister of War and Marin 
and the imprisonment of President Billing. 
hurst. The Peruvian Congress then swore 
in a junta Government, at the head of 
which was Colonel Benavides, in the office 
of ‘President of the Junta and Minister of 
War and Marine.’”’ 





It is not the similarity of the two cases, 


. 


however, but their difference, that impresses 
Mr. Federico Alfonso Pezet, Peruvian Minis. 
ter to Washington, who makes the following 





“ff ; L statement through the New York Herald 

ho tariff, currency reform or no currency PERU'S LATEST EX-PRESIDENT. (Ind.): 

reform, your conditions are just the same Guillermo Billinghurst was re- : 

and must remain the same until the neces- moved from the presidency by a ‘The recent coup d’état in Lima by which 

sary means of life are owned by those who sch —— res eae 2 Ae bag ~ Billinghurst rg re — from 
2 ane institute a reform budget without the the Presideney ean not be regarded as an 

use them. Most non-Socialist papers, sanction of Congress ; ee 6 pe ix 

: ; appeal to arms’ in the generally accepted 
however, agree that unemployment — is 





in large part **due to 


failure to get the 
nan and the job together.” As the New York World observes: 


“Kvery summer our farmers suffer for lack of help at high 
wages with good board. Every winter our cities fill with idle 
men, for some of there is work if they knew where to 
look for it. Humanity has no greater task than that of eutting 
duwn seasonal idleness and enabling the willing man out of work 
to tind a task if there is one waiting him anywhere. After 
this has been attended to, it will be time for greater severity 
toward those whose real ambition is to live without working™”’ 


whom 





RECOGNIZING THE REVOLUTIONISTS 


IN PERU 


F PERU surprized our State Department, as the Washington 
correspondents report, by its sudden and successful palace 
revolution of February 4, whieh resulted in the killing of 


eight persons, the exile of President 


Billinghurst, and the es- 
tablishment of a junta Government under Colonel Benavides, 
President Wilson seems to have passed the surprize on to our 
editors by his prompt recognition of the new Administration. 
What becomes of consistency, they ask, if we recognize Benavides 
and refuse to recognize Huerta? As the New Orleans Picayune 
(Dem.) points out, President Billinghurst was the constitution- 
ally elected President of Peru, with two more years of his term 
to serve. And ‘‘did not President Wilson some time ago an- 
nounce that he would discountenance all attempts to overthrow 
the government of American States by unconstitutional means, 
and would refuse to treat with any Government not properly 
chosen by the people?’’ The alleged parallel between the éase 
of General Huerta and the case of Colonel Benavides is thus 
outlined by the Washington correspondent of the New York 
Tribune (Rep.): 


‘‘Both Huerta and Benavides were military leaders. Each 
executed a coup d'état resulting in the overthrow of the con- 
stituted Government, and each accomplished his own election 
as Provisional President by his respective Congress. 

‘“General Huerta was post-commander in Mexico City, 
having heen appointed after General Villar was wounded in the 


sense of that phrase and in the sense in which 
President Wilson undoubtedly — intended 
when he issued his statement regarding constitutional govern- 
ment in this hemisphere. 

The actions of President Billinghurst in defying the national 
Congress, in proclaiming the budget to be in effect without the 
required sanction of the Congress, and in proposing to dissolve 
Congress because of its opposition to his policies were unconstitu- 
tional. It was the duty of the Congress to obtain the adminis- 
tration of affairs in a constitutional manner. Manifestly this 
was possible only through an appeal by Congress to the military 
power. This was the step taken. 

“To-day Peru is being governed in an orderly and constitu 
tional manner through the constitutionally eleeted Congress 
with a junta, composed of representatives of the various politica! 
parties in Congress acting as the provisional executive power. 
The chief of staff, Colonel Benavides, has been selected as the 
head of this junta, since obviously such an executive body ean- 
not make effective its orders without some one acting as a head, 

“It must be plain to any thinking person that there ean be no 
comparison between the situation in Peru and that obtaining 
to-day in Mexico or in Haiti, where there is warfare or has been 
warfare. The movement in Peru has not had as its objeet the 
clevation of any one manor the gratification of personal ambition. 

“It was a movement designed to remove the one danger to 
constitutional government that exists in Peru, and this it has 
accomplished in the most effective and peaceful manner possible.” 


Mr. Pezet ingratiatingly informs us that ‘‘unquestionably the 
change in Government will mean much to the United States,” 
because ‘‘those now in power are possest of the friendliest feel 
ings for the United States,” and “have come into power as the 
defenders of constitutional government.” 

While Col. Oscar Benavides heads the new Provisional Gov- 
ernment, we gather from some of the Lima dispatches that the 
moving spirit of the revolution was Dr. Augusto Durand, who 
has led several revolutions in Peru. ‘‘ Durand,’ remarks the 
Springfield Republican, ‘‘seems to be a professional agitator; 
he took part in the rebellion against President Pardo in 1908, 
and later against President Leguia.’’ The 


friction between 


President Billinghurst and his Congress, The Republican goes on 
to explain, was caused by his reform budget which aimed at 
reducing the national debt and cutting down appropriations. 
Altho this financial program ‘‘seemed to be a very good thing 
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for Peru,” says The Republican, the Congress adjourned last 


December without approving it. Of President Billinghurst’s 


way of meeting this difficult situation we read: 


“On December 29 he issued an executive decree, usurping 
the powers of Congress by putting his budget into effect Janu- 
aryl. ‘The last article of this decree was, ‘The executive will give 
an account to Congress of -his acts.’ Congress would apparently 
have been warranted in impeaching him, but the coup d'état 
has forestalled that.” 

While we find many expressions of surprize at Washington’s 
prompt recognition of the new Government at Lima, we find 
few of disapproval, Thus the Philadelphia Record (Dem.) 
remarks that— 

“We could not very well do otherwise than recognize a 
Government de facto in a foreign country whose authority is 
unchallenged, which meets with the seeming acquiescence of 
the people, and has the support of the remnants of the pre- 
ceding Government de jure.” 
the New York Herald 
notes that, in addition to the trouble in Peru, ‘‘there are now 


The Washington correspondent of 


revolutionary outbreaks in Mexico, Haiti, Vengzuela, Brazil, and 


Keuador.”’ 





STANDARD OIL AND CHINA, PARTNERS 


WISE 


they 


Hk 


that 


VIRGINS who carried oil for their lamps 


might be ‘‘trimmed and burning’? when 

needed were perhaps no wiser than the Standard Oil 
Company of to-day which carried lamps for its oil to consumers 
in China and established its business on so firm a basis that 
when the Chinese Government decided to develop its oil-lands 


The 


Standard Oil officials were ready and willing, and there was 


it naturally turned to the American company for aid. 


signed a few days ago what Vice-President Bemis, of the New 
York corporation, believes to be the first partnership arrange- 
went that ‘“‘has ever been made between a great nation and a 


private corporation.”’ In a few weeks, we are informed, the 


American petroleum-experts will be “‘punehing holes in’ the 
ground around Cheng-te-fu. and watching the first Chinese oil 
forth.” The Standard Oil officials 
$6,000,000. to. $10,000,000 in this new partnership in the near 


They believe that the Chinese 


spout “expect to spend 


future,” and to reap large profits. 





Government also will find itself well repaid, that the United 
States will gain in commercial prestige in China, and_ that 


trade between the two countries will be reawakened. These 
beliefs, it should be said, are shared by the press. No one 
doubts the value of the new field for the Standard. China, 


thinks the New York Times, ‘‘has never had profits from its 
iatural resources comparable to those which it is in a fair wa) 
to realize’’; ‘the competitors of Standard Oil have been heard 
fo complain, but never the partners.’”” And considering the 
probable impetus to American investment in China, the New 
York Journal of Commerce ventures to say that ‘the great 
enterprise of the Standard Oil Company will mark a new era in 
the relations between China and the United States.”’ 

While the details of the Standard Oil’s contract have not been 
published, the New York Times hears that the Chinese Govern- 
ment ‘becomes the junior partner.” And The Sun explains, in 
an article based on an interview with Vice-President Bemis: 

“The work of development is to proceed under a Chinese- 
American company, in which the Standard Company holds a 
large majority control, with the Chinese Government sharing 
the profits of development as its partner. 

_ “The Standard gets the right of exploration and development 
in the two great northern provinces of Chihli and Shensi, to 
hegin with, besides other provinces. It has the vitally essential 
privilege of building railroads and pipe-lines, in addition to the 
sinking of oil-wells, establishment of warehouses, storage-tanks, 
and all that accompanies oil development. 

“One of the most far-reaching grants is the guaranty of the 
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Government that it will assume control of all lands needed for 
this development, and in turn will give these to the partnership 
company.” 


the 
says Mr. Bemis, and for what, would seem to be a 


The company has ‘‘absolute confidence in China and 


very good reason: 


“We have beeu in China for many years, doing only a business 
with the consumer. In all that time in over $100,000,000 of 

















THE 


NEW LIGHT OF THE EAST. 

When the Standard Oil Company first went to China, they found 
their sales limited by the fact that most people had no suitable 
lamps. Some even used the new oil in old cans with a piece of cotton 
for a wick “and they produced nothing but smudge and darkness.”’ 
So this lamp was devised and sold at 714 875,000 lamps 
were sold the first year. and 2,000,000 the next, while oil sales went 
up by leaps and bounds. 4s its inventor, Vice-President Bemis, 
remarks, “this lamp of mine has promoted industry in China and 
been a great uplift to the nation. They couldn't work on their silk 
after 4 o'clock in the day before they had it Now they can work 
into the night."". The words “ Mei Foo" on the chimney, are 
told, are a sort of trade-mark and mean that in China the Standard 
Oil Company is recognized as “amiable and trustworthy.” 


cents 


we 











business, with the yearly business now reaching hearly $20,000,- 
OOO and with over $20,000,000 permanent investment in the 
country, we have lost in bad accounts only 634 taels, about $450.” 


‘‘We have lent China no money,” explains Mr. Bemis, but, 


he adds: 

“If the Standard Oil Company has had the confidence to go 
into China, why do not our bankers put their money into the 
country? I appeal to the bankers of the country to join this 
movement and invest great amounts in China.” 

Mr. Willard D. Straight, who represented our bankers in 
China in arranging for the ‘‘Six-Power loan,” agrees with the 
Standard Oil officials that their partnership should mean much 


to American business men and bankers. The transaction, he 


‘ 


says, ‘‘should, by creating added security, increase China’s 
borrowing power.”” Rejoicing reported at Washington over the 
incident is justified, thinks the New York World. ‘‘A great 
American interest has gone abroad on its own legs,”’ and “‘ opened 
the way for enterprise without waiting for sanction and security 
from Washington.” In the capital, according to the New York 
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THE 


Sun’s correspondent, it is considered thé most important event 
since our withdrawal from the loan negotiations, and, 


“Taken together with the successful endeavor of the Ameri- 
ean Red Cross to arrange for American construction of a $20,- 
000,000 river-improvement project in China, and the reported 
arrangement between the Bethlehem Steel Company and the 
Chinese Government, it is now declared that American enter- 
prise can succeed in China to a considerable extent, even if it 
is not supported diplomatically by the Wilson Administra- 
ere 

“It is recognized that should there be difficulties with the 
Chinese Government in the future, the Standard Oil Company 
will have the right to demand and expect the diplomatic sup- 
port of the United States Government regardless of its present 
policy toward American enterprise abroad.” 


The possibilities for American enterprise are thus sketched 
by the New York Commercial: 


‘*This peaceful invasion of China by American business men 
possest of ample capital for developing great industries may 
be as important for this country as was the formation of the 
East India Company, which entered and finally conquered Hin- 
dustan with its 300,000,000 inhabitants and made it the greatest 
of all the British possessions. We will wage no war of conquest 
in China, but the development of the resources of that country 
and of the necessary emeans of communication by rail and water 
in the interior provinces will make the new Republie of China 
strong and able to cope with difficulties that have hitherto been 
hard to surmount....... 

‘What Standard Oil interests will attempt to do in China 
will be confined to comparatively narrow, tho very important 
lines, but the time is opportune for other Americans to enter 
the same field and establish trade relations as rapidly as possible. 
This seems to be the psychological moment when American 
manufacturers and exporters should reach out to capture the 
trade of countries in which they are not at present well estab- 
lished. Every great manufacturer in Europe will have his eyes 
upon China, and the present advantage of following in the wake 
of the Standard Oil Company will soon be lost. All should push 
on together to capture this great and promising field of com- 


mercial enterprise.” 

That the Standard Oil partnership is a good bargain for 
China, too, our editors have no doubt. As the New York Times 
observes, the Chinese are now awake to the possibilities of 
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wealth in their natural resources. They have sought aid ‘whey 3) (( 
it could be most efficiently given.” 
‘*‘By the grant of liberal participation in profits they secur _— 
the cooperation of what is commonly considered the mog 
efficient industrial organization in the world. They buy exper. 
ence ready-made, and with it unequaled capacity for solving 
the problems of production and manufacture and distributioy 
and that ingenuity in ‘making every edge cut’ which the Stang. 


ard Oil Company has shown in the profitable use of by-produets,” H 
Directly or indirectly, the Standard Oil bargain will, in tly . 
New York Journal of Commerce’s opinion, *‘ tend to the manifey D 


increase of national wealth, to the quickening of national energy, historian, dl 
and the promotion of new forms of national industry.” The 
Hartford Courant calls it ‘the best stroke of business done by 
the Chinese Government for the good of China since the Manchy 
rule was overthrown.” 


peril is nel 
Pan-Gerimna 
bigger arm. 
French Aru 
Their bellic 


And the Hartford paper, defying thos 
who look upon the Standard Oil as a ‘public ogre,’’ declares 


ae — : ae ~onstant st 
that the evil of graft in Chinese officialdom may be cured by eon. O™!@" 


tact with Standard Oil methods. Standard Oil men, we are told, § °°" |" ” | 
“nay their men well, and they insist upon being well served, versity of | 
making each dollar invested produce its estimated result of f° Prank) 
service; and it is exactly this method that the new China needs Prof. Low 
to establish and enforce in order to raise her public service to cared to 


an honest and honorable level of stability and usefulness.” sembled he 

Yet if we are to believe the Peking correspondence of the 
London Daily Telegraph, there are protests against the partner 
ship in China, not alone from the Japanese, who are apparently 


“We liv 
We must a 
sooner or 


outmaneuvered, but from influential Chinese, who request the haga 
cancellation of the contract. The same correspondent, -noting the abern af 
concessions recently given to Americans and another to af) Germ: 
Japanese mining syndicate, declares that ‘‘it is daily, almost § reconciliat 
hourly, growing more patent that China is being sold up and The Sv 
that a general scramble is beginning.”” And he quotes froma Berlin) § 
Presidential appeal to the Provinces the statement that “if the— 
liabilities now existing are not paid, the financial control will he a 
seized by foreigners.”” The ‘“‘ruination of Egypt and Korea, — “The » 
says the President, ‘‘should warn us that should China be “Ss 
the vario 


partitioned through foreign intervention, all will share in the 


Saye ans, Whic' 
general calamity. 
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TOPICS 


As Villa sees it, an executive's job is to execute.—Springfield Republican. 


ONE vainly searches the histories of Mexico for the word ‘‘antebellum.”’ 
—Columbia State. 


At least John Lind might pose for a moving picture now and then.— 
Houston Chronicle. 


CARNEGIE spends $2,000,000 for peace. The nations spend perhaps 
$3,000,000,000 a year for war.—New York World. 


BEING a prohibitionist. Mr. Hobson is undoubtedly pleased that the 
Senate turned down the Glass.— Houston Chronicle 


PANCHO VILLA says he never went to school a day in his life. 
may be a lucky thing for the teachers. —Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Which 


Ir Yuan continues at his present rate, it will shortly be impossible for 
us to recognize the Chinese republic that we recognized.— Washington Post. 


COLONEL ROOSEVELT is examining a large tract of land in South America. 
Maybe it is his intention to start a little country of his own.—St. Louis 
Globe Democrat. 


THE democracy 
ambassador to 
office. 


of Henry M. Pindell, 
Russia, is seriously 
Los Angeles Express. 


appointed and confirmed as 
questioned. He has declined the 


ANOTHER evidence that Congressmen occasionally hear from home in no 
uncertain terms is the knocking of the spoils rider out of the Post-office 
Appropriation Bill.—Indianapolis News. 


ANOTHER reason why Japan has such a large navy is that a very good 
court-house or post-office pagoda can be erected out of $2 worth of bamboo 
girders, with a 50-cent papier-maché roof.—Boston Transcript. 


Ir the Interstate Commerce Commission is given supervision over 
issuance of railroad securities, it will be but the Government further ex- 
tending its control over waterways.—Nashville Southern Lumberman. 


of jingois 
speak of 


IN BRIEF = 


schools, 
THE high cost of living seems to be unaffected by the law of gravitation readers 
— Houston Chronicle. Is put i 
: A : é mine vea 
THE misfortune of Mr. Huerta is that he did not do it in Peru.—Phila- ihahatt 
delphia Public Ledger. : 


and one 


IT appears that the Princeton Tiger has no love for the one in Tammany. B youtes tz 


— Washington Herald. 
On th 
alist org 


JAPAN can't fool Hobson by cutting $15,000,000 out of her naval esti- 
mates.—New York World. 


Basserm 
tag. M 
and self 


THE Pankhursts have had a family row. Perhaps they think militancy 
should begin at home.—Charleston News and Courier. 


AND there are people in this country who would be glad to learn of 
Huerta how to get along so well without money.—Houston Chronicle. 


rae is 
THERE will be another Hague peace conference next year, if the various inflated 
nations can spare the time from their navy-building activities.— Washinglon policy, | 
Herald. dh 
“Whe 
WHILE the President of China will worship heaven and Confucius, his § jy Bey; 
children are being tutored by a Baptist missionary.—St. Louis Glob But the 
Democrat. , 
of the | 
“SECRET Service man remembers a face for twenty-six years."’ says 4 as is shi 
dispatch. Well, we'd rather have that kind of a memory than that kind § jing Rey 
of a face.—Boston Transcript. by Frey 
THE suffrage sisterhood might take this occasion to ask Mr. Wilson § bind A 
if there is anything in the Baltimore platform about repealing the Panama “The 
free-tolls law.—Boston Transcript. thus to 
‘ * “ 
ANOTHER Baltimore plank that will be found shockingly ‘ un-Deme Let 
cratic’’ and untenable is the one favoring a single term for President. France 
Stick a pin there.—St. Louis Globe Democrat. by the 
GvuTZON BoRGLUM says the sculptors whose names are on them never the wo 
really made most of the statues in New York and Washington. That Adn 


equivalent to a verdict of not guilty.—New York World. 
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WAR MUTTERINGS IN GERMANY 


HILE SOCIALISM and Catholicism are pointing 


‘ 


at each other as “perils” to Germany, Professor 


Delbriick, who is probably Germany’s greatest living 
historian, declares in the Deutsche Revue (Berlin) that the real 
The 


Pan-Germanists are the ones who are always calling for a 


peril is neither of these, but is rather Pan-Germanism. 


bigger army and more dreadnoughis, and exclaiming that the 
French Army is just on the point of pouring across the frontier. 
Their bellicose activities keep the nerves of all Europe in a 
constant state of irritation. An example of their utterances is 
seen in an address before the Uni- 











Hanover a lecture in which he 
speaks for the Naval League, where he is a strong supporter 
of the views of Admiral von Koester, the head of the Navy at 
present in active service and one of the leading fire-eaters of his 
profession. 


(Berlin) to have delivered at 


This alarmist discoursed as follows: 


‘*Many people are unwilling to believe in the imminence of a 
universal war, but all excepting those who are afflicted with 
softening of the intellectual and moral powers do not doubt it, 
for if France, in order to recover her military strength, did not 
shrink from resorting to this rule of three years’ service, it. is 

evident that such a course was 





versity of Marburg, reported in 
the Frankfurter Zeitung, in which 
Prof. Louis Traeger openly de- 
cared to the 1,300 students as- 
sembled before him: 


“We live in portentous times. 
We must always bear in mind that 
later we give battle to / 
our sworn enemy. War is inevi- 
table, and the incidents of the 
Zabern affair prove how hurtful 


sooner or 


to Germany is the policy of 
reconciliation.” 
The Socialist organ Vorwdrts 


Berlin 


utterance: 


says of this very frank 


“The Naval League of Germany 
numbers 100,000 members; while 
the various associations of veter- 
ans, Which inelude about 2,000,000 
members in all, are genuine hotbeds 
of jingoism. We do not wish to 








not taken merely as a defensive 
but an offensive measure. And 
behind France stands England. 

“In a war with France any 
repression exercised over the En- 
glish import trade or that of the 
Indian Ocean, as well as in the 
Mediterranean, would be of the 
utmost significance. Who is to 
be the victor in such a struggle? 
It is very difficult to say, but one 
thing is certain. After a decisive 
battle the conqueror will carry off 
but small trifles in the way of 
spoil and the conquered will be 
left. stript and beggared.”’ 


Such words bring the following 


comment from the  Freittinige 


Zeitung, the organ of the Demo- 
cratic party: 

‘We deplore the growing in- 
fluence of those who treat of our 
foreign policy by dashing their 
fists down upon the table and 








speak of the venomous character 
of the teaching in our public 
schools, hut’ we will remind our 
readers that the first atlas which 
is put into the hands of children 
nine years old contains a plan of 
the battle of Sedan, a plan of the battles fought around Metz, 
and one of the Siege of Paris. There is also a tracing of the 
routes taken by our armies in the invasion of 1870-71.” 


in France. 


On the other hand, the Hamburger Zeitung, a distinetly Nation- 
alist organ, prints a striking article from the pen of the Deputy 
Basserman, who heads the National Liberal party in the Reichs- 
tag. Mr. Basserman speaks thus bitterly of French vanity 
and self-confidence: 


“It is in France, whose arrogance has become more and more 

inflated sinee she gained such brilliant success by her Morocco 
policy, that explosive matter exists in such vast quantities. 
_ “When we surrendered Morocco to France, the ruling powers 
in Berlin counted on a period of tranquillity and conciliation. 
But the result has been just the contrary, and on the other side 
of the Rhine the spirit of restless dissatisfaction reigns supreme, 
as is shown by the way in which German guests of the neighbor- 
Ing Republie are harassed, as well as by the constant harping 
by French publicists upon the family and political ties which 
bind Alsace-Lorraine to France. 

“The aim of France is to reeonquer the annexed provinces, and 
thus to undermine the powerful position maintained by Germany. 

“Let us rejoice over all the agreements we can make with 
France in Asia Minor and Africa, but let us not be so deceived 
by the treaties thus arranged as to think that the condition of 
the world justifies unquestioning confidence.” 


Admiral von Breusing is reported in the Vossische Zeitung 


SUGGESTION FOR GERMAN OFFICERS TRAVELING. 


The German officers say they are ‘‘ harassed"’ and 
Ulk suggests that they wear blinders and ear-laps. 


denying the patriotism of all those 
who refuse to do likewise.” 


Really, 
minded by another writer, there 


* insulted "’ 


however, we are re- 


—Ulk (Berlin). 

are two Germanys in the Empire, 

one of which has no sympathy whatever with the rattling of 

the saber in which the other delights. This is clearly stated by 
Mr. Paul Louis, who writes in the Revue (Paris): 


“The French press, and indeed the press of the world, must 
wake up to the fact that there are really two Germanys. We 
find one Germany in the North, more or less dominated by the 
Prussian standard, with its violent and brutal manners, and 
always spoiling for a fight. And then there is the Germany of 
the South, going at a more moderate gait, of a more pacific 
and more sympathetic temperament, always indisposed to war- 
like demonstrations and anxious above everything for a pleasant 
life. This Southern Germany is opposed to the so-called 
‘advanced’ Germany, which aims at political expansion and has 
so far become modernized. The South, in fact, rebels against 
the sovereignty of the saber and turns away from ancient feudal 
Germany which bows down before absolutism and is filled with 
the military spirit and the dictates of Pan-Germanism. There 
is here a differentiation very apparent*to the eyes of the observer, 
and any one is mistaken who confounds two parties quite 
separate and distinct in their mentality and their aspirations. 
He would, in fact, by his views suggest to us a vision quite out 
of color with the reality. If he set face to face the two Germanys 
he would find that for a long time the North has reaped decisive 
advantages and the South would certainly not plume itself 
on any success similar to that which the North carried off at 

- Zabern and the military court at Strassburg.’’— Translations 
made for Tur Literary Digest. 
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SPANISH INTEREST IN MEXICO 


ADRID is giving deep attention to the commotion 
Mexico. native Spaniards live 
the life 


There is also a large amount of 


in Many thousand 


there and to a great measure control and 


property of the Mexicans. 


Spanish capital in Mexican banks, and, as we are reminded by 











national News Service 


DINING JAPANESE OFFICERS IN MEXICO 


One of the Mexican Government's efforts to court Japanese favor 
The banquet is served in a cave of an old mound used by the Aztec 
sun-worshipers, as a delicate compliment to the rising-sun Empire 











the Hamburger Nachrichten, railroads and other industrial 


enterprises have been instituted by Spanish-born immigrants. 
Moreover, the Spanish Government 


has recently dispatched 


the war-ship Carlos V. to cruise in Mexican waters, showing the 
coneern of the mother country for its former colony, which 
the 
Nachrichten, “‘has always felt jealous of English and North- 


originally bore the name of New Spain. ‘Spain,’ says 
American influence as likely to impair the Spanish-American 
individuality of the province conquered by Cortez.’’ And we 


read in the Jmparcial (Madrid): 


“We have every reason for deeply distrusting the United 
States. We have already frequently pointed out how the 
northern Republic is attempting to take Mexico in her, net. 
The ‘news’ originating in the United States of the revolu- 
tionary condition of horror in Mexico points merely to press 
maneuvers aiming at a long-expected annexation. We Spaniards 
have been treated in the same way by the yellow press. We 
know the experience of Mexico too well because we ourselves 
have been the victims of foreign journalists. We found 
at one time that all possible slanders and accusations were 
spread against us throughout all the world, with the effect that 
we found help and support denied us on every hand. But 
Spain must not let herself be fooled by the partial and misleading 
utterances of the foreign press, and must not regard the pro- 
ceedings in Mexico in so dreary a light as represented. We 
feel quite positive that the country will quickly recover its in- 
dustrial activity as soon as peace has been restored to it.” 


Other evidences of Spain’s interest are cited thus in the 
Nachrichten : 
“The most prominent men of Spain, ex-Premier Antonio 


Maura, the Republican leader Professor Azcaate, the playwright 
Echegaray, the novelist Perez Guldos, the lawyer Labra, the 
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historian Ramon y Cajal, the painter Sorolla, for instance, hg 
sent cablegrams to Huerta and Carranza in which they hg 
earnestly imprest upon them that the bloody civil war is runpiy 
Mexico to the ground, not only bringing commercial ruin, }j 
also threatening to cause the subjugation of the country by ¢ 
United States. The gentlemen named suggest the interventiy 
of Spain in order that peace may be attained. The friend 
intervention of Spain is also advocated by the Internation 
Peace Bureau of Berne.” 







































































The Correo de Asturia has the following interesting item: 


“A contract has been entered into between the Spanis 
Government and President Huerta for the manufacture in Spaj 
and the shipping to Mexico of 30,000 Mauser rifles, 10,00} 
carbines, and a proportionate amount of ammunition. 
Asturia weapon factory La Vega is busy filling this contra! 
We read in the Madrid papers that the question is being asked 
in the capital whether these weapons will serve the purpow 
of putting an end to the revolution or will prolong civil war ty 
an indefinite period.’’—Translations made for THe Lirteragy 
Digest. 
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AMERICA AS A NEW ZION _— 

“The 

R. ISRAEL ZANGWILL, president of the Jewish element 
Territorial Organization, contributes an article {jm race has 
the London Daily Chronicle in which he sings th sacl . 

ike eT aide . fe developer 

praises of the United States as ‘‘humanity’s city of refuge"¥§ crvival 





Mr. Zangwill’s brilliant play, ‘‘The Pot,”’ sprang 
directly from the author’s experience as president of an emigre 
10,000 Jews Western 


shortly after the great l:assacres of the Jews in Russia. Speaking 


Melting is mad 
anti-Sermil 
tion. 
Americ: 
afflicted 
diseases 








tion society which settled in America 


of the Jew as having no ‘‘homeland,”’ and the Jewish race as 






being sometimes opprest or despised in Europe, this cleve{ manity, 1 
and patriotic Israelite proceeds to say of his race: “The ‘ 
zen of a | 

‘‘There is none more in need of a land of liberty, none tof jon—a | 





whose future it is more vital that America should preserve that 
spirit of William Penn which President Wilson has so_nobh 
characterized. And there is assuredly none which has mor 


the same 
equal rij 
wealth { 

















valuable elements to contribute to the ethnic and_ psychical drew 
amalgam of the people of to-morrow. therefor¢ 
“The process of American amalgamation is not assimilation § journe; 
or simple surrender to the dominant type, as is popularly sup @ own aga 
posed, but an all-round give-and-take by which the final type} that w! 
may be enriched or impoverished. That in the crucible of for the c 
York H 
whose { 
New Jer 
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And if, 































































ARMORED MACHINE-GUN MOTOR-CAR 
For use by the Mexican rebels. 


















love or even cocitizenship the most violent antitheses of the 
past may be fused into a higher unity is a truth of both ethics and 
observation, and it was in order to present historic enmitié 
at their extremes that the persecuted Jew of Russia and the pe 
secuting Russian race have been taken for protagonists— the 
fell incenséd points of mighty opposites.’”’ 
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VILLA’S CAVALRY LINED UP FOR REVIEW BEFORE A BATTLE. 











The advantages of the Jew in the United States are thus 
describe. by this eloquent writer: 


“The Jewish immigrant is the toughest of all the white 
element: that have been poured into the American crucible, the 
race having, by its unique experience of several thousand 
years of exposure to alien majorities, 


New Jerusalem as much a caricature by the erumbling of its 
early ideals as the old became by the fading of the visions of 
Isaiah and Amos, he may find his mission in fighting for the 
preservation of the original Hebraic pattern.” 


In his discussion of an American type to be cast from the vast 
alloy in the ethnic crucible of this coun- 





developed a salamandrine power of 


try, he tells us that homogeneity in two 





survival And this asbestoid fiber 
is made even more fire-proof by the 
anti-Semitism of American unciviliza- 
tion. Nevertheless, to suppose that 
America will remain permanently 
afflicted by all the old European 
diseases would be to despair of hu- 
manity, not to mention superhumanity. 

“The Jew in the United States is citi- 
zen of a Republie without a state relig- 
io—a Republic resting, moreover, on 
the same simple principles of justice and 
equal rights as the Mosaic common- 
wealth from which the Puritan fathers 
drew their inspiration. In America, 
therefore, the Jew, by a roundabout 
journey from Zion, has come into his 
own again. It is by no mere accident 





that when an inscription was needed Home of a wealthy Mexican in Juarez who 
guessed wrong. 


for the colossal statue of Liberty in New 
York Harbor, that ‘Mother of Exiles’ 





HE FAVORED HUERTA. 


or three races is impossible, as in En- 
gland where, as is well known, two 
families will not intermarry because one 
elaims Saxon and the other Norman 
descent. Then speaking of ex-President 
Eliot, of Harvard, and his opinion of 
the coming ‘‘ Jewish solidarity in Amer- 
ica and of the contribution of Judaism 
to the world’s future,”’ Mr. Zangwill says 
his own views are less optimistic, and 


proceeds: 


‘*Dr. Eliot points to the still unmelted 
heaps of racial matter, without suspect- 
ing—altho he is a chemist—that their 
semblance of solidity is only kept up 
by the constant immigration of similar 








whose torch lights the entrance to the 
New Jerusalem, the best expression of the spirit of Americanism 
was found in the sonnet of the Jewess, Emma Lazarus: 


Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning to breathe free, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore, 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tossed, to me; 

I lift my lamp beside the golden door. 


And if, alas! passing through the golden door, the Jew finds his 


atoms to the base to replace those lique- 
fied at the apex. Once America slams 
her doors, the crucible will roar like a closed furnace. 

‘*Heaven forbid, however, that the doors shall be slammed 
for centuries yet. The notion that the few millions of people 
in America have a moral right to exclude others is monstrous. 
Exclusiveness may have some justification in countries, especially 
when old and well populated; but for continents like the United 
States—or, for the matter of that, Canada and Australia—to 
mistake themselves for mere countries is an intolerable injustice 
to the rest of the human race.” 











EVERY TIME JUAREZ ‘“*FELL’’ THE BESIEGERS FIRED AT THE POST-OFFICE—NOTE, THE RESULT. 
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ERUPTION OF SAKURAJIMA (CHERRY ISLAND), AS SEEN FROM THE CITY OF KAGOSHIMA, ON JANUARY 14 


Hundreds of lives were lost, the island of Sakurajima itself, with its dozen villages, was flooded by a torrent of flaming lava and buried under a hail 
of incandescent rocks, and the beautiful city of Kagoshima. where the Satsuma ware is made, was partly destroyed, several towns and villazes on 
the mainland to the east were severely damaged, and the villages of Akamidzu, Yokoyama, and Koike were literally swallowed up by the molten lava, 











TURKEY AND THE A:GEAN 
URKEY is certainly a die-hard. 
she has been completely defeated and her territory in 


ISLANDS 


At the moment when 


the Balkans almost wholly confiscated, she still is engaged 
in a fierce diplomatic conflict with two Mediterranean Powers. 
War with Greece to recover the 4#gean Islands is expected by 
some observers; and Italy is at the same time insisting on cer- 
tain demands that Turkey has no inclination to concede. Italy 
desires commercial privileges and facilities in Anatolia in com- 
pensation, as is-alleged, for her surrender to Greece of several 
gean islands she had captured in the course of the Tripolitan 
War. Turkey is disinclined to grant them. As the 
(Constantinople) remarks briefly and defiantly, ‘‘The Porte will 


Tanine 


Another Constanti- 
nople paper, the Terdgaumani Hakikat, is unable to see why 
Italy’s gift of Turkey’s islands to Greece entitles Italy to com- 
pensation from Turkey. But the Tribuna (Rome), on the 
other hand, that Italy will not budge, 
and boasts that the other Powers of Europe are at her back. 
To quote: 


not surrender to the demands of Italy.” 


obstinately avers 


‘Italy is assured of the support of her allies, and she has some 
reason to hope that the justice of her point of view and the 
loyalty of her intentions will also be recognized by the Triple 
Entente. In any case, these are her intentions, which are 
based on justice and are moderate in their claims. Far from 
having in view the crippling of Turkey, she demands neither 
money nor territory; but, on the other hand, she brings with 
her, in return for concessions in Asia Minor, a contribution of 
money and of energetic service. 

‘The participation of Italy in the economic activity of Europe 
in the eastern Mediterranean, as well as in the prosperity and 
integrity of Turkey, assures to this latter a new safeguard of 
equilibrium, of security, and of independence. 

‘Italy does not wish for territorial acquisitions, but is a great 
Mediterranean Power. She desirés at any price to participate 


in the peaceful struggle entered upon in the domain of economies 
by the great Powers and to secure in the eastern Mediterraneai 
a situation worthy of her. This is a vital point for the interests 
of Italy, and she will not cede it at any price. 

‘*‘With calmness and prudence, without impatience, without 
haste, but serenely carrying out a policy of real issues, Italj 
has quite decided to attain her end, which is moderate and 
perfectly compatible with all legitimate interests of Turkey and 
of Europe.” 


Aceording to the Jeune Ture (Constantinople), Turkey look 
for a peaceful solution of the dispute with Greece: 


‘*Tnasmuch as any decision that Europe makes on the questiol 
of the islands occupied by Greece is of no importance in the eyé 
of Turkey, the solution of the difficulty is the business of Turkey 
and Greece alone. 

‘‘We admit the possibility of finding a solution which wil 
satisfy the legitimate wishes of Turkey and at the same time 
avoid shocking the amour propre of Greece. 

“Official circles at Constantinople are now feeling the pulse 
of popular opinion in relation to the question of the island: 
oceupied by Greece. Without abandoning Chios and Mitylene 
to a foreign State, Turkey hopes to find some ground for 4 
mutual understanding which will be all the more easy if Greeté 
assumes a conciliatory attitude, and if, as is affirmed, the Greek 
ministry has received instructions to discuss the administrativé 
question on the basis of safeguarding the interests of the various 
elements of the population and of giving autonomy to all 
the islands under the suzerainty of the Sultan.” 


But affairs between Turkey and Greece have come to such 
deadlock that the Hamburger Nachrichten discusses the danger 
a war. We read in this influential paper that ‘‘a bellico® 
explosion between Greece and Turkey can only be hindered by 
the intervention of the Powers,” and it adds: 


‘‘Greece stands ready to defend her right to the islands 
which have been promised her. The possibility of war is made 


evident from the fact that battle-ships are gathering in the 
igean.”’—Translations made for Tue Literary DiceEst. 
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HE HEALING VIRTUES of sunlight, in a general 
sense, have been recognized from the dawn of human 
history, and are embodied in a thousand myths of the 
un-god. But it has remained for our own generation to dis- 
hover that direct sunlight is not merely beneficial in stimulating 
he general health and raising the tone of mind and body, but 
possesses a therapeutic value in certain maladies which borders 
bn the marvelous. This new method of treatment by means of 
rolonged exposure of the naked body to solar rays is termed 
heliotherapy. It has been found particularly helpful for tuber- 
ulosis of the bones, joints, and ganglions. But it has met with 
marked success in other diseases also, including acute rheuma- 
ism, and even certain affections of the eye. In the Presse 
Medicale (Paris) for February, 1913, Dr. Armand Delille 
hus addrest himself to his fellow physicians: 




















































































“All the forms of external tuberculosis, known as surgical 
uberculosis, are amenable to heliotherapeutic treatment, and 
receive enefit thereby, with results at times so stupefying that 
hey seem to touch on miracle.” 




















In an article in La Revue (Paris, December 1) Dr. Leon Cerf 
quotes these words approvingly, declaring their enthusiasm to 
be entirely justified, as he then proceeds to prove by citing the 
We read: 





















facts. 







































14. “Heliotherapy dates back fifteen years. During the whole of 
der ahail |fthis period it has been experimented with, ‘controlled,’ and 
illazes on |fperfecte| until to-day we possess an exact conception of its real 
Iten lava. |Mvalue. It is to the Lyonnaise school that we are indebted for it. 

Professor Poneet was the first, and for a long time the only one, 
who applied it in the cure of various affections.” 

CCOnOMIS Professor Poncet, who died last September at the age of 
: inten sixty-four, was a member of the surgical clinic in the Faculty of 

Lyons, and it was under him that Dr. Alexis Carrel began his 
e, without surgical studies as an interne. Dr. Poncet made use of helio- 
sues, Italy therapy for treating osteo-articular tuberculous affections as 
tte * early, in fact, as 1892, and imprest the value of solar exposure 

upon all his pupils. In 1899 the definite statement was made 
ov ie that Professor Poncet believed that the beneficial effect of the 
rkey loon 


exposure of tubercular manifestations to solar rays (by a pro- 
longed sun-bath) extended not only to local tuberculoses (of 


1e question the ganglions, bones, ete.), but even to those of the internal 


in the eye organs. But like other prophets he was honored by belief at 
of Turke@ first more in other countries than in his own. Says Dr. Cerf: 
which will “Tf Poneet was the first deviser of this method, its great 
same timei propagator was Dr. Rollier, a Swiss physician of Leysin, who 
benefited his patients by solar rays on snow-covered peaks; and 
the pulsef he became the ardent advocate of a treatment which gave him 
he islands unhope:! results. He did not cease repeating before congresses 
1 Mitylene§ and learned societies the statistics of the cures he had obtained; 
und for a he did not weary of showing to gll the striking photographs of 
; if Greece his patients, irrefutable proofs of the transformations effected 
the Greek by the sun. 
inistrative “In 1911 Rollier possest statistics of 369 invalids suffering 
she various from external tuberculosis and treated by heliotherapy. He 
- to all off reported 284 cures (78 per cent.), 48 improved, 21 stationary, 
and 16 dead (4 per cent.). These results are absolutely remark- 
able; above all if we take into account the fact that the majority 
to such 4 of these invalids were suffering from complications which 
» danger i Justifiei the most somber prognostications. On February 
» bellicoxim 29, 1912, Dr. Rollier exhibited to the Society of Physicians at 
ndered by Leysin numerous photographs and radiographs relating to 


divers varieties of tuberculosis of the bones of the foot, com- 
Plicated with infected fistulas, rebellious to all the usual treat- 
ments and nearly all apparently calling for amputation. In 
all ‘these cases heliotherapy had given results surpassing the 
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most optimistic hopes, and in 44 cases a complete cure was 
eh a emer a 

“‘The transformation of the subjects under the solar rays is 
characteristic. Completely exposed to the sun, but sheltered 
from the wind and with the head protected, pigmentation of the 
skin is very rapid; at the end of a month or two brunettes take 
the color of rosewood and actually look like negroes; blonds 
become mahogany-colored. The general aspect is modified and 
becomes blooming; the muscles are regenerated; the digestive 
functions are regularized. This rapid amelioration of the 
general condition is accompanied by notable local modifications.” 


Then follow paragraphs which give data of cures in tubercular 
and other affections. Cozalgia, or white tumor of the knee, is not 
only healed, but the joint remains mobile, a result which is said 
to be always lacking where surgical interference is resorted to. 
Dr. (lsnitz, of Nice, has found the treatment useful in tuber- 
cular peritonitis, while Emmet, of Philadelphia, and Snéguireff, 
of Moscow, had excellent results from the solar bath in eases of 
acute muscular rheumatism. It is likewise declared to be good 
for wounds, especially infected wounds, and Dr. Aimes, of 
Montpellier, even found that it hastened the formation of sear- 
skin in extensive burns, which usually heal so slowly. It has 
been shown to be helpful in trachoma, while the serious eye- 
malady, conjunctival tuberculosis, is stated to actually ‘‘ vanish” 
under this treatmént. It will be noted that the physicians in- 
dorsing this treatment are located in cities widely differing in 
geographical and climatic conditions. This fact lends 
phasis to the statement strongly insisted upon by Poncet and 
Leriche, when placing the results of their studies before the 
Academy of Medicine—namely, that the results can be obtained 
wherever direct sunlight can be had, whether on mountain-top, 
on sea-coast, in the desert, or even on the roof of a crowded 
tenement in a congested quarter of a city. 


em- 


“It was at Lyons, the city of fogs, or in the surrounding 
country that Poncet gathered the observations which established 
his conviction, and one of the most surprizing results was ‘ para- 
doxically obtained on the fifth floor of a tenement in the midst 
of the city and getting the sun only in the afternoon.’”’ 


Further confirmation of this was made in 1911 by a German 
surgeon named Bardenhauer, living in Cologne, likewise situated 
in a low, foggy plain. Dr. Bardenhauer had long been a cham- 
pion of the knife in external tuberculosis, and he undertook to 
‘“‘control”’ Rollier’s experiments to test their value. The 
results were so wonderful that he introduced the system of 
“insolation” into his hospital practise. It may be supposed that 
a treatment so valuable, so inexpensive, and so easily and widely 
applicable may be used without an attendant physician. Dr. 
Cerf, however, urges that every case should be in charge of a 
doctor, so that the proper ‘‘dose’”” may be administered, that 
progress may be observed, that auxiliary methods may be 
skilfully applied, ete. 

However, one suggestion, strongly supported by Dr. Leriche, 
is well worth consideration by .municipal directors all over the 
world. He strongly advocates the erection in the suburbs of 
cities of solaria simply and cheaply equipped for applying this 
solar-bath to convalescents and other patients not demanding 
especial treatment by the usual hospital methods. Thus an 
enormous relief to regular hospitals would be afforded. And the 
saving effected would probably be more than sufficient to 
maintain the sun-cures. Thus, in the words of Leriche himself, 
we may at less expense than by present treatment ‘‘conserve a 
considerable human capital, with its integral value.” 
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MENTAL TESTS BY PUZZLE PICTURES 
For tie communi PERSONS likely to become a charge 


on the community are excluded from entrance to the 

United States under our immigration laws. It therefore 
becomes necessary to employ some discriminating test at the 
ports of entry, for a disqualification of this kind is not always 
evident to the eye. One of the most successful methods used 
in New York, we are told by Dr. M. K. Gwyn, of the United 
States Public Health Service, is the use of what are called 
‘puzzle pictures.”” As he writes in The Medical Record (New 
York, January 31): 


‘‘A great deal of work has been done during the past two 
years in detecting the feeble-minded among aliens arriving at 
Ellis Island. . . . It was necessary to secure tests which could 
be used in common among a mass of people of various races, or 
varying school advantages, together with a large number who 
were utterly illiterate. 

‘‘The most hopeful method appeared to be a series of per- 
formance tests. What may be called the Healy frame, and the 
Fernald test, and the Healy Picture Puzzle, taken from the series 
of tests devised by Healy and Fernald, have been found of 
great value. To show the value of the picture puzzle in de- 
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they are normal. It has been found in practise that an ali 
who solves the picture puzzle in two minutes or less will usual 
solve the Healy frame and Fernald test equally as well, but} 
have not been able so far to determine the lower age limit 
which sueeess is attainable for the picture puzzle, as most of y 
eases have been over sixteen years of age. But in the few), 
stances in which I had an opportunity of testing the picty 
puzzle in nine-, ten-, and twelve-year-olds, they have failed , 
solve the triangle, altho successful with the rest of the picty 

‘‘At present this puzzle appears to be essentially an aduj 
test, that is to say, that altho those under sixteen are succeggfj 
in filling in the geometrical portions of the puzzle and th 
portions of the figures cut away, with the exception of th 
isosceles triangle, it requires the adult type of mind to soly 
this latter difficulty.” 
































A YEAR OF AVIATION 


ANE AND STEADY PROGRESS was shown during th 
ws. past year in the development and use of contrivances fo 
aerial navigation. Such is the conclusion of Chang 
M. Vought, technical editor of Aero and Hydro (Chicago), inn 
viewing the events of 1913 in his specialty. There has bea 
no marked change in design, nor have any new and startli 















the details of construction and increased 
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stability, rather than in the advancement 
of new theory, and yet we are assured that 
the year’s advance has been a remarkabk 
one. Aviation has arrived, we are told, 
at that stage of perfection where there is 
absolutely no excuse for structural failur. 
It has been demonstrated, in some rather 
odd ways, that the aeroplane possesses far 
greater stability and strength than wa 
generally supposed. 

Steel is beginning to replace wood, par- 
ticularly in machines designed for mili- 
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types been evolved. Progress has beenin 











Picture-puzzle test for alien defectives. 





IF YOU CAN DO THIS PUZZLE, YOU ARE SANE ENOUGH TO BE AN AMERICAN. 


tary use, and perfection of detail bespeaks 
an industry well established. Mr. Vought 
goes on to say: 















termining feeble-mindedness among defective immigrants, a 
small series has been tabulated from the case histories available 
at the present time. The time only has been recorded, and ten 
minutes allowed for the test. The picture with the cut-out 
parts lying by its side are shown to the alien, and he is told that 
this is a picture which can be completed by filling in the vacant 
spaces with the pieces lying by the side of the picture. He is 
also told that the pieces will all go in easily when placed in the 
right position, that it is not necessary to use force. The parts 
are so cut as to give a clue to the correct position by shape and 
color and reference to animals in the picture. If successful the 
time is recorded in minutes and seconds. 

‘‘A failure is recorded as ‘F,’ followed by the time within ten 
minutes during which the alien works at the test before deciding 
that he can not do it. Normal aliens over 16 years of age will 
usually solve the picture within two minutes; defectives, on the 
other hand, require more than five minutes, if they are suc- 
cessful at all. The main portion of the picture gives com- 
paratively little trouble except to the idiot and imbecile, who 
here fail utterly. The fitting of the two component triangles 
into the large triangle takes ordinarily twice as much time as the 
rest of the picture. 

‘It is here that the defective shows up so glaringly with his 
absurd mistakes. The fact that the two right triangles are the 
component parts of the isosceles triangle is not noticed at all until, 
by a process of elimination by fitting the rest, they are the only 
two pieces left on the board. At this point I have frequently 
seen the alien lift up the board and look underneath to see if 
there were some parts missing. Almost invariably this is left 
to the last, altho during the fitting of the rest of the picture he 
may pick up one of the triangles only to drop it immediately in 
favor of some other part of the picture. Altho no single test 
is sufficient for a diagnosis, as a general thing it will -be found 
that immigrants who take more than three minutes to solve this 
~uzzle correctly should be gone into further before deciding that 
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*“*An advance of great import is the 
production of the high-speed biplane, now rendered as a type 
‘almost equal to the monoplane as a speed machine and possess 
ing other equally desirable attributes in greater comparative 
structural safety and wider radius of action....... 

‘*Particularly in cross-country flying have the aeroplanes and 
dirigible balloons established their reliability and enduranee. 
One has but to make a hasty chronological survey of the hap 
penings of 1913 to appreciate the notable progress along the 
lines of stability and endurance. 

‘‘The feat of Brindejone des Moulinais is still fresh in ou 
memories. In stormy weather he flew his 80-horse-power 
Morane-Saulnier monoplane from the French capital to Warsav, 
Russia, in 10 hours and 12 minutes, averaging 91.47 miles pet 
hour, with but two stops. Victor Stoeffler, the German Albatros 
pilot, flew with a passenger to and fro across Germany in 4 
circuit of several of its principal cities and covered a total 
distance of 1,352 miles in 22 hours 47 minutes, an average speed 
of about 58 miles an hour, including stops, with many leagues 
traversed under cover of night. 

‘Depending solely upon the mechanical perfection and re 
liability of his aeroplane and its motor, Roland Garros flew from 
the Riviera to Tunis on the African coast, making more that 
510 miles in a continuous flight of about eight hours’ duratior 
against considerable head-wind. With hundreds oi miles ahead, 
he set out sans pontoons or other flotation devices, such was his 
confidence in the unfailing qualities of the light-weight aere 
engine. 

‘*Moreover, the air-line between Berlin and Paris is a reality. 
Non-stop flights between these two great centers of Europea 
life are now commonplace. A score or more pilots have made 
the journey in all weathers, under all conceivable conditions. 
Only last month several 3,000-mile aerial trips were completed 
in record time, while the tours by Brindejone, Daucoutt, 
Carganico, and Bonnier eclipse all past years’ flying, and now We 

nonchalantly look for—a transocean journey. 
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From ‘' Aero and Hydro,"’ Chicago. 





“Tn the matter of actual air speed we find a fast-flying record 
of 124.77 miles per hour made in the last Gordon Bennett avia- 
tion speed classic. This was attained by Prévost over a five- 
kilometer closed circuit, with a 160-horse-power Dep monoplane. 
The total distance of 200 kilometers (124.2 miles) was covered 
in less than one hour. 

“Eugene Gilbert, however, won the Pommery cup at an 
average speed in excess of 124 miles per hour by flying from Paris 
to Putnitz, a straight-line distance of 650 miles. 

“The altitude record stands to the credit of Legagneux, who 
bettered Perreyon’s 19,650-foot mark by going up-to 20,184 feet, 
nearly four miles above the earth. Von Blaschke set the two- 
passenger altitude mark at 11,740 feet. The former duration 
record by Fourney, as well as his closed circuit non-stop distance 
mark, still stands as an achievement of 1912, both of which were 
made with a monster biplane. This year saw, however, the suc- 
cessful flights of another giant machine, the Sikorsky, of 400 
horse-power, in which passengers were accommodated instead of 
large quantities of fuel, as was the case with Fourney’s mount. 
The Sikorsky had 1,358 square feet of supporting surface, and 
With seven passengers in its spacious cabin flew for over an hour. 
With 12 up, a world’s record flight was made with a 15-minute 
trip at St. Petersburg, Russia. 

“In the construction and operation of huge dirigibles the 
Germans are undoubtedly supreme, and in spite of several 
shocking fatalities of the year, the work is going forward with 
greater impetus and precision and the many brilliant successes, 
notably lengthy voyages and maneuverability, largely offset the 
many disasters.” 


In our own country, Mr. Vought records some notable over- 
land ilights which, while not epoch-making, are nevertheless 
milestones of progress. In the New York Aerial Derby last 
fall five aeroplanes of different types started for an overwater 
circuit of Manhattan in winds with officially recorded velocities 
of 40 to 50 miles per hour. Only a few minutes separated 
the leader and the fifth contestant to cross the tape. On the 
military side the United States has a small but highly efficient 
flying corps with officers versed in the science. Our military 
aviators traversed 39,294 miles in the air during the year. As 
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Chart of the World’s Aviation Progress as Shown by the Best Records To Date 


CHAVEZ: 
















“THE MARCH OF EVENTS AVIATIC HAS BEEN PHENOMENAL 
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.... WONDER FOLLOWS WONDER.” 








for our naval air-force, it is destined, Mr. Vought thinks, to be- 
come a powerful fighting auxiliary. During the year 2,118 
flights were made and 1,470 naval passengers carried for in- 
struction or observation. Many tests and researches have been 
undertaken, the most important development being, perhaps, the 
successful ‘‘catapult’’ starting device for launching flying-boats 
from men-of-war. To resume our quotation: 

















‘**Altho the French hold five of the important world’s records, 
the Germans three, the English one—a seeming index of pre- 
eminence—we in America possess a development far in advance 
of the rest of the world in the aero-hydro, the flying-boat, air- 
boat, or aero-boat, as it is variously called. This new vehicle 
of sport and pleasure is rapidly finding favor, since it offers a safe 
mode of travel over or on the water at express-train speed. 
This realization of safety and utility has resulted in the sale of 
more than two score to private owners, most of whom are acting 
as their own pilots. It has been estimated that more than 
135,000 miles have been flown by these amateur sportsmen- 
pilots, with insignificant upkeep expenses, and without an acci- 
dent of moment. Several factories are being operated day and 
night to supply these winged motor-boats to the new adherents of 
this mode of overwater travel, while the approach of winter saw 
an exodus of flying-boat men to summer climes to pursue the 
exhilarating sport....... 

“During the year we have had a large number of men, 
old and young, representing the real amateurs, learning to fly ¢ 
and purchasing machines, and one of the best signs for the future 
of flying is the growth of intelligent interest by the public in the 
genuine sporting side of aviation. ...... 

“Truly the march of events aviatic has been phenomenal. 
Marvel has succeeded fast upon marvel and wonder follows 
wonder with such bewildering rapidity that the great move- 
ment is worthy of all the stimulus the public support can give 
it. Who can say how significant is the success of several 
stabilizers to endow the aeroplane with satisfactory automatic 
stability? These have been brought to light since the summer, 
notably the Macy device, the Sperry gyroscopic control and 
that of Orville Wright, the latter demonstrated publicly on the 
last day of the year.” . 
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LAZINESS AS A DISEASE 


‘ 4 7 SEN the wide prevalence of hookworm was first 
announced, a number of years ago, the humorists of 

our daily press heralded what they termed the dis- 

covery of ‘‘the microbe of laziness’’—extreme indolence being a 
well-known symptom of the malady. But the disease due to 
hookworm is not the only one that causes laziness. Indolence 
is a symptom of a very large number of disturbances, both 
physical and mental, and when a person, whether child or man, 
seems obsessed by it, the first thing that should be done is to 
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THE PORK OF THE FUTURE ? 
A pair of pigmy hippos in the New York Zoo 











have that person examined medically. Many a worker, many a 
child, has been blamed for indolence, when he was actually in 
need of medical treatment. 


fique (Paris): 


Says a writer in the Revue Scienti- 


‘Besides the kind of laziness that may be classed as physio- 
logic, which is due to fatigue and which is instinctive, there is a 
laziness clearly that of disease, the result of disturbances of 
the physical organism or of functional troubles of various kinds. 

“*Certain subjects are lazy because they are suffering from 
symptomatic asthenia, from infection or intoxication, from 
tuberculosis or diabetes, from failure of the viscera or glands 
to function properly. To this last-named class belong notably 
the so-called Addison’s disease and indolence of thyroid or 
myxedematous origin, so well known to the clinicians. 

‘*In many other individuals laziness is the result of a retarda- 
tion, greater or less, of the psychomotor functions. This second 
variety of pathologic laziness is met in nervous and mental 
affections; it may be temporary, as with certain epilepties . . . 
who show alternation of periods of excitement accompanied by 
mental instability, with periods of melancholic depression. 
This laziness is almost habitual in certain cases of cerebral 
tumor, and in the neurotic, abnormal, unbalanced, unstable, 
and hypochondriac; or following injury to the skull. 

‘*G. Haury has even shown that among those who have been 
injured in the course of their employment there exists by the side 
of failure of strength, due to wounds, a special mental state 
resulting from autosuggestion. This state, which aggravates 
the indolent condition, is known under the name of sinistrose. 

‘Among mental diseases properly so called, the psychoses of 
melancholic or asthenic form, states of mental weakness of 
paralytic or alcoholic origin, furnish the explanation of the 
inertia, apathy, and indifference observed in certain subjects 
ordinarily called ‘lazy.’ 

“The notion of pathologie laziness is extremely important, 
particularly for those who have charge of groups of persons; it 
is thus that to officers of the law it may explain the morbid 
origin of certain infractions of discipline and to educators it 
may show how necessary it is to consider a large number of lazy 
children as simply diseased.”-—Translation made for Tue LiTER- 
aRY DiGeEst. 
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TO GROW PIGMY HIPPOS FOR MEAT 
IN GULF SWAMPS 


RE LONG we may be sitting down to a dinner of roast 
EK hippopotamus—at least so we are assured by a writer 

in The Journal of Heredity (New York, February). The 
pigmy hippopotamus, a native of Liberia, furnishes excellent 
meat, is easily domesticated, and will pasture on swamp-land 
useless for other purposes. There is enough land of this sort 
in the Gulf States to grow a million tons of meat a year, worth 
about a hundred million dollars; and this without drainage or 
special treatment of any kind. Such a possibility was outlined 
by W. N. Irwin, before the American Breeders’ Association 
several years ago, in a discussion of possible increase of meat-pro- 
duction in the United States by the introduction of maimmals 
not now found in this country. He remarked: 


“In selecting species for introduction, it is very important 
that we consider the food supply that they will require. We 
have several large areas well adapted to certain kinds of 
animal life, and not now producing, for the reason that the 
animals are not there. The area of greatest promise is in our 
Gulf States, and consists of over 10,000 square miles (6,400,000 
acres) of water and marsh surface, with a sufficient quantity of 
marsh grass, water-hyacinths, and other aquatic plants now 
growing to support thousands of animals adapted to those condi- 
tions. If properly seeded to water-hyacinth and other ajuatic 
plants, this vast region would be capable of producing a million 
tons of meat per annum, worth $100,000,000. This area should 
be stocked with hippopotamus, the flesh of which is highly 
esteemed and, when salted and cured, is known in the Cape of 
Good Hope as Zee-Koe Speck (lake-cow bacon). The fatty 
mass lying between the skin and the flesh or muscles is eon- 
sidered one of the purest of animal fats, and is in great demand 
among the Cape Colonists. These massive animals were to the 
English settlers in Cape Colony what the buffalo was to the 
pioneers in the settlement of our great prairies, and, like the 
buffalo, were almost heedlessly exterminated.” 


Mr. Irwin’s proposition, we are told by the writer, met with 
no acceptance, as it was pointed out that the hippopotami would 
be impossible to control. The introduction to the United States 
of the pigmy hippopotamus of Liberia, however, offers an animal 
that can be easily controlled and kept in fences, furnishes excellent 
meat, and may have a real economic future under such condi- 
tions as Mr. Irwin outlined. We read: 


‘This hippopotamus (H. liberiensis) is ignored in most scien- 
tific works, and to be found in few zoological parks. The New 
York Zoological Society now possesses three, however, which 
have aroused the interest of practical breeders as well as 
zoologists. 

‘The adult male, supposed to be ten years old, is thirty inches 
high at the shoulders, seventy inches in length from end of nose 
to base of tail, with a tail twelve inches long. His weight is 
about 420 pounds. The female is believed to be only three 
years old, and when received (1912) stood eighteen inches high 
at the shoulders, weighing 176 pounds. The Director of the 
New York park, Dr. William T. Hornaday, describes them in the 
Zoological Society Bulletin (July, 1912) as follows: 

‘***The pigmy hippo is characterized first of all by its midget 
size, which in the adult animal is about equal to that of a twelve- 
months-old baby hippo of the large species. Its skull is more 
convex, or rounded, on its upper surface, than that of H. am- 
phibius, its legs are longer and more slender in proportion, and 
its eyes do not ‘pop’ out of its head like those of the giant 
species. Another striking character is the long tail, which in 
proportion is about twice as long as that of its only living 
relative, amphibius.’”’ 


Major Hans Schomburgcek, military attaché of the Liberian 
legation at London, who spent a year in Liberia securing these 
animals for Carl Hagenbeck, is quoted by the writer as saying: 


“The greatest difficulty in hunting the Liberian hippopot 
amus is that, unlike their big cousins, they do not frequent the 
rivers. They make their home deep in the inhospitable forest, 
in the dense vegetation, on the banks of the small forest streams; 
but, not satisfied with the protection the forest affords them, 
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E. 
. they enlarge the hollows which the water has washed out under embodied a clinching or locking action, the thickness of tim- 
the banks, and in these tunnels, where they are invisible from __ ber could be considerably reduced. He finally devised a new 
: the bank, they sleep during the heat of the day.” system of nailing for box-making generally, whether with the 
of roast i : : ° ordinary wood box or with three-ply boards, or even with eard- 
a writer Schom:burgek sueceeded in catching his pigmy hippos by oard. This system has been termed ‘hook’-nailing, which 
vy). The ‘wing over a hundred pits in places frequented by the animals. well describes the principle, as will be seen. 
excellent +, are told further: “The nailing is effected in a nailing-machine fitted with a 


patented vise attachment which automatically grips the under 
m))-land difficulties of transport to the coast, and thence to 


this sort MH yurope. were great, but the animals stood them well, and 
iT, worth ## apparently are not troubled by small discomforts or bothered 


inage or fm by over ensitive nervous organization. There is every reason Nail Driver 

: to suppose that they would be adapted to semidomestication in 
outlined the swamps of the South, unless the supply of food in winter Nail Chuck Box Side or 
sociation HF proved (oo small for their needs. Such a question can only be Side feaes ' Bottom 


1eat-pro- fH tested |1y actual experiment. In case they proved unable to 
nainmals fe live com/ortably on the roots which they could grub up during 


the colder months, it might be entirely practicable to pen them he ssurc, 

up and feed them. : and.Blooks {> 
nportant “As io their hardiness in the open air in the Gulf States 
ire. We ( during v inter, there is no evidence, but it néed not be presumed ‘ 
kinds of [& that because they come from a tropical country they could not #& ed of 
that the adapt themselves to the southern United States. Many of the \ eile r ce ley 
is in our j domesti: animals in the temperate zone are of strictly tropical \ Bie 


9,400,000 origin. ‘ ’ oe ——Box end in Framing up 

antity of “At oresent the cost of breeding animals is prohibitive, the \\ Box Side or End in Bottoming 
nts now fm New York Zoological Society having paid $12,000 for three, but \ 
se cond. if this difficulty is overcome, animal-breeders will have an 























































+ aquatic (| opportunity to try an experiment that will be as certainly in- ACTION OF NAIL-TURNING DIES. 

a million @ teresting as it will be probably important.” 

a, should or vertical board while the nails are being driven. The back 
is highly jaw of the vise carries a series of nail-turning dies, so shaped as to 

Cape of turn the nails back into the timber in hook form. 

he fatty HOOK-NAILING: A NEW METHOD ‘‘The nails are driven angularly across the intersection of the 
s is eon- . 5 ant boards, then through the outer face of the box side or end, and 
, demand NEW MACHINE for nailing boxes, combining a great turned back into the timber in hook form. The nail-turning dies 
re to the saving of material with increased strength, is described are made in two forms, being known as ‘straight,’ or ‘bar,’ dies, 
‘s to the in The Engineering Magazine (New York, January). and ‘curved,’ or ‘crescent,’ dies. The bar dies turn the nails 


 tikem® It not only drives the nails, but clinches them, so that the straight back into the timber. These are most suitable for 


‘ driving nails across. the grain, as when nailing on bottoms. The 
* & boards, altho much thinner than used to be necessary, are held Gurved or crescent dies turn and hook the nails back into the 


met with J together more firmly. It must have struck many users of timber ina diagonal direction, as shown in the sketch of crescent 
mi would & boxes, remarks the writer, that the thickness of timber they driving, this form being used for frame-nailing with the grain, 


ed States B were compelled to operate upon has been really beyond the 8 when nailing sides to ends. The dies make slight impressions 


: ; 2 2 : in the board, but cause the nail stitches to lie beneath the sur- 
in animal  requirenents of the ease. The reason is the difficulty in securely _— The indentation, however, does not materially detract 


excellent § fastening together the sides, bottom, and top of the box by the from the neat appearance of the boxes.” 


ch condi- & ordinary method of nailing when timber below a certain thick- ; k : 
. The saving of timber by this method amounts to approximately 


set oll 25 per cent. in the making of complete small boxes and up to 50 
Ss - See . ° 

The New f= CRESCENT: per cent. on the ends of such boxes. The risk of theft is con- 
xr, which siderably reduced also by the use of the hooked nail, it being 





well as | practically impossible to open the box without damaging one 
ty inoh | = or more of the panels. We read further: 

y inches 
d of nose 


“In construction the main portion of the machine is similar 
to the ordinary type of nailing-machine, but modified to carry 
the vise-nailing apparatus. 

“In working, the operator on the framer inserts a box end 
between the vise-jaws with his left hand, and then with his 
right hand a box side is placed above the end, and both held 
close up to the nail chucks, using the latter as a top gage and 
taking care that the boards are close up to the side fences, on 
NO) BVA both the back jaw and table. A pedal is then deprest and the 
#/ ? nails are driven, after which the nailed-up boards are removed 

to the left hand, and the operation is repeated until the frame 
is completed. There is no need to place a loose side on the 
table when beginning to nail up the frame, as the vise-grip takes 
the thrust of the nails, and not the table, ds in ordinary nailing- 
machines. The frame being completed, the operator of the 
bottomer places the frame over the pressure-head, then a bottom 
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Libestan in position up to the chucks. All four edges can be nailed in 
J Mlustrations by courtesy of ‘‘ The Engineering Magazine,’’ New York. sequence. 
‘ing these DIFFERENT KINDS OF NAILING. ‘The apparatus is, in fact, a nailing-machine on a small scale. 
saying: It has a nail reservoir, from which the nails are delivered by a 


ness \as used, owing to the danger of splitting the boards or of cut-off into a nail-chuck or box, through which they are driven 


hippopot- ; an : b ighted pl Adjustabl le-plate fitted at 

making meee 3 : y a weig plunger. justable angle-plates are a 
quent the its os ure joint. He goes on to say, in substance the bottom of the chuck to determine the position and direction 
rle forest, “This problem has occupied the mind of an engineer who is of the nail. This device is held by the operator in the left hand, 


streams; @ responsible for the expenditure of some thousands of dollars while the plunger is worked by the right hand. The whole 
‘ds them, § per annum upon timber used in box-making. He recognized thing is very light, and its accuracy in quickly driving a 1-inch 
at an early date that if a form of nailing could be devised which nail is remarkable.” 
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A “VISITING REPERTORY” TO 


LAYS of the best sort, that is, those of the higher spiritual 
Prevrant have a sorry time of it when they depend on the 

commercial manager to go as their sponsor. It has long 
been conceded that their only hope for even the brief existence 
their smaller audience could warrant them is to be found in the 
‘‘repertory”’ theater that will present a sheaf of them, each in 
its turn. But such a theater is almost too much of a dose for 
even our biggest cities in America to swallow. If they could 
have company in making the wry face, it is thought by some, 
they might see the proffered spoonful with less trepidation. 
Hence the ‘‘visiting repertory.’’ Great Britain has had for 
several years various repertory theaters, such as Miss Horniman’s 
at Manchester and others less well known in Liverpool, Glasgow, 
and elsewhere. The Abbey, of Dublin, is perhaps the most 
famous of all. The nearest approach we can seem to make is 
in our ‘‘stoeck’’ companies, but these are rarely if ever original 
producers. Now, it appears, a suggestion is mooted to make 
cities like Chicago, Boston, and New York share in a repertory 
venture, and do something like pioneer work for the uncom- 
mercial play. Of course Chicago has had her finger in such a 
pie for eight years or more; has indeed had its ‘‘ New Theater,” 
a little less spectacular in career than New York’s, but just as 
definitely disastrous. However, unlike the Eastern city, it has 
produced various phenixlike successors, and the present one, 
called the Chicago Fine Arts Theater, is being directed by 
Mr. B. Iden Payne. Its present season is set down ‘‘ technically 
as a failure”’; still, the pioneer work it has been doing is expected 
to bear fruit. Each year brings the repertory system ‘nearer 
to the point,” says Mr. H. B. Sill in the Boston Transcript, 
‘‘where it can be a self-supporting and economically sound 
phenomenon, as the present season of the Fine Arts Theater 
proves.” ‘‘With the restriction in theatrical production which 
is bound to come when overproduction has sufficiently cut the 
throat of the present system,” this writer cheerfully observes, 
‘*the repertory will assume its true economic level.’’ We read: 


‘**At the present time, in Chicago, in New York, and in Boston, 
the followers of plays and acting of this kind are few, but the 
number is growing. One company might well divide its time 
among the three cities. Mr. Aldis is confident that Chicago can 
carry two seasons of six weeks each of Mr. Payne’s company. 
If Boston could organize a similar guaranteeing society and so 
provide for a six-weeks’ season of the same company, Mr. Ames 
might utilize such a company in his theater in New York for 
another six weeks, and thus twenty-four weeks would be fully 
occupied. This would have many advantages. Lower salary 
guaranties for such a period of time would attract the same 
players. Plays could be repeated in different cities, and thus 
more finished productions given without dulling the actors by 
too much repetition. Transportation is a small charge. Mr. 
Payne is further satisfied that $1,500 a week would cover the 
entire salary list for himself and a company as good as or better 
than the one which he now has, and somewhat larger. To this 
would have to be added advertising, royalties, cost of production, 
and transportation. Therefore, very little more than $2,000 
per week, and certainly under $2,500 per week, would cover all 
expenses, excepting the cost of the theater. ...... 

“‘Under the conditions of such a repertory company as has 
been outlined and such an arrangement with the theater, a 
guaranty to cover a possible loss of about $1,000 per week seems, 
from the Chicago experience, safe and conservative. Therefore, 
a guaranty fund of from $10,000 to $15,000 will in this manner 
accomplish a great deal, and there is always a chance that it may 
not all be called upon. A happening upon one generally popular 
play may save a season. 

“The management details of such a society are very simple 











MAKE THE BEST PLAYS PAY 


and easily taken care of by one general manager, who j 
solicits subscriptions and takes an intelligent interest in ¥ 
entire situation, and by one good secretary-stenographer ip 
single office. The salaries of these two people need not 
large, and when divided proportionately: among the ‘sustainj 
members’ the tax becomes a light one.” 


. 


The practical possibilities of a ‘‘visiting repertory” s 
are vouched for by others besides Mr. Payne. Mr. Win 
Ames, of the Little Theater, New York, who is looked to tot 
eare of the New York season, writes of it encouragingly: 


“IT do not believe that any theater or any movement in 
theater can ‘educate’ the public. The education of a pub 
begins in thé nursery; when a man or woman has reached 
age to count as a part of the theater-going public-his or her 
is formed. They either care for the better things of the dram 
or they never will really and honestly care for them. Immediaj 
progress in the art of the theater depends not upon educating 
the public, but in selecting a public. Those who like the bette 
things that the theater has to offer must be rallied out of th 
existing general public and slowly unified into a supporting anf 
increasing audience. 

“The most practical rallying-point is a theater devoted 
giving such a selected audience what it wants—a task bew! 
with difficulty and not to be accomplished without experiment 
patience, and courage. 

‘‘But such audiences, ready to rally to a standard, now exis 
in Chicago, Boston, New York, and the other larger cities. Tb 
proposal to establish theaters devoted to serving them in thes 
towns, and that these theaters should exchange productions, is 
sane and economical plan.” 


Mr. Iden Payne naturally is more enthusiastic: 


“*It would be a splendid idea, and we must face the truth- 
it is the only plan by which this type of theater can be made! 
real and practical success. As the situation now exists, play 
suited for our purpose are not being written in any quantity, 
and it is very difficult for us to obtain really good things. I 
such an arrangement as you suggest could be earried through, 
playwrights would at once seize the chance truly to expres 
themselves, and two arts would be materially assisted. lt 
would also give the director time to have the proper number @ 
rehearsals, and much better work would be the result.’’ 


Mr. Walter Hampden, who is at present carrying nearly al 
the principal parts in the Chicago company, observes: 


“The situation, as it stands, is almost impossible from the 
actors’ standpoint. The steady drain of serious study and work, 
after a few weeks, tells on our ability to memorize—to think— 
and is too great a draft on our vitality. Such a scheme ® 
outlined by you would obviate that to a very great extent, 
for the plays would be repeated in more finished form and with 
less work to the actor after the initial labor of the season was 
over. This would be more attractive to actors.” 


That this symposium might be completely rounded out, the 
opinion of Mr. Albert L. Perry, treasurer of the Fine Arts 
Theater, was asked, and he feels that, from the standpoint d 
the box-office, the plan is the only one which will make this class 
of plays an eventual success. 


‘The whole success of a theatrical venture is in having al 
audience which will attend the plays. If you have the bes 
thing in the world, and have no one there to see it, but very 
little good can come of it; that is obvious. Now, in the plat 


that you suggest, it would be possible to rally a certain publit 
to your theater, and that public could be actually counted on. 
The way things are going now, even the better class of the 
public you depend on is not sure of what it will get when! 
comes to your ‘artistic’ theater, and, consequently, many people 
stay away who would otherwise be there.” 
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It is 
any other nation has sent abroad.”’ 


GIVING SARAH BERNHARDT THE CROSS OF THE LEGION OF HONOR. 


he first time an actress as such has received the decoration. Sarah is called by an American 
The French think of her as a princess ‘“‘too often far away.” 
















“the greatest missionary whom France or 











THE LEGEND OF SARAH BERNHARDT 


O THE LEGEND of Sarah Bernhardt is added a new 
chapter. She has received the Cross of the Legion 
of Honor—late enough in life, some French commenta- 

tors seem to think—and a suitable celebration of the event is in 
preparation at the hands of her friends in literature and the 
theater. First, to her great honor, according to a writer in Le 
(Paris), is the fact that the discussion of her titles to the 
decoration resulted in unanimous approval of them. Secondly, 
she has reason to be proud of the unique distinction she enjoys 
in entering the Legion neither as a professor nor as a public 
official, but as an actress. 


Temps 


For almost a century, we read, it 
has been a moot question whether members of the theatrical 
profession could be admitted to the Legion of Honor; and one 
that until now has not been decided frankly. The point was 
circumvented. Mme. Bartet, of the 
tho a “‘legionary,” was decorated not as 
an actress, but as a lecturer in the Conservatoire. This prej- 
udice against the theater is now overcome by Mme. Bernhardt, 


always in some way 


Comédie Frangaise, i 


for which achievement the writer offers her no niggard praise, 
saying: 


“Her triumph is admirable here in France, where prejudices 
live long. We are the people who do everything we can to 
destroy them, and afterward we are the only ones who piously 
preserve them. Yet, after all, is it really a great artist whom 
they have decorated, or is it just Sarah Bernhardt? She is 
more than a woman of talent, more than a genius; she is a 
personality. As Michelet said of Dumas pére, she is a force of 
hature.”’ 


Harking back thirty-five years in his life, the writer recalls a 
dialog in Latin verse he and a classmate wrote as a school 


task, in which were sung the wonders of the Exposition and the 
fame of the day’s celebrities, and he observes: 
“As long ago as that no one was more prominent in the 


public eye than Sarah Bernhardt. She wrote, she sculpted, 
and had just published a book called ‘The Memoirs of a Chair.’ 

Even then her legend had begun. The most extraordinary 
stories were told of her private life. For example, it was related 
that the chief article of furniture in her drawing-room was a 





coffin. Also that one day, for amusement, she burned a cat 
in the stove. Of course, it is scarcely necessary for me to say 
now that there was no word of truth in such reports. Still, my 
collaborator and I took them as actual facts, and without 
scruple turned them into Latin hexameters, which fortunately 
are not always monuments more lasting than bronze.” 


When one enters into immortality in this life, the writer goes 
on to say, it often happens that one never comes out of it until 
one is dead for good and all; but when a person becomes legendary 
in life, legendary that person remains unto the end. Thus it 
happens that— 


“To-day, also, Sarah Bernhardt has her legend, less picturesque, 
but more beautiful and touching, than that of years ago. . . 
Well as she has guarded the secret of her power to thrill her 
audiences by her actual presence, it is rather by her disap- 
pearances, her absences, by the mystery of her distant journey- 
ings that she most astonishes our imagination and holds for us 
the half-hidden visage of a princess too often far away. 

‘‘Sober people, who see the useful in everything, tell us that 
she goes into foreign lands to win plaudits for the masterpieces 
of our literature and to win affection for the gentle French 
speech. I am not sure that the innumerable audiences which 
acclaim Sarah Bernhardt in whatever theaters of the world 
she plays are solely made up of lettered folk, able and worthy to 
like our beautiful tongue. But is it necessary that they should 
be? Let us keep that privilege to ourselves. I am not sure 
even that they understand and care for the masterpieces of our 
literature, most of which are not made for exportation. Yet 
gratitude has nothing to do with our feeling toward Sarah 
Bernhardt when she returns to us. Nor is it as ambassadress of 
French letters that we welcome her back with admiration not 
unmixed with a superstitious fear. 

‘*It is because she comes back from afar, from some countries 
where we recall we ourselves have been, and from others, farther 
away and less easy of access, where we know we shall never go. 
Hers is the prestige of exoticism, which the race in no age has 
been able to resist, and to which we of these days perhaps are 
even more susceptible. We always look at those who come 
back as did the little children who, when they saw Dante pass 
in the streets, used to say: ‘That’s the man who can go down 
into hell and come up again.’”’ 


If the compatriot of Sarah who writes in Le Temps is skeptical 
of her efficacy as an ambassadress of French letters, it is precisely 
in that réle that Mr. George W. Smalley regards her. The 
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really ‘‘important”’ thing imher life, he declares in the New York 
Tribune, is the service she has done to-France. He calls her 
‘the greatest missionary whom France or any other country 
has sent abroad,” and goes on in this vein: 


‘*Sarah came to us in the fulness of her fame and of our time; 
at a time when our ambitions reached beyond business and 
money and politics. The iron was hot and 
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my hearty commendation, and to say that I hope the Catholi 
Theater Movement will have the active support of every paste 
and priest of the Archdiocese of New York. It is my wish tha; 
they make the movement known to the faithful, and appeal ti 
them for hearty cooperation with its plans and projects. 

““A year ago, at my earnest desire, the Catholic Theate 
Movement was inaugurated. Since then the situation wit) 
regard to improper plays has become, aj 















































hers the hand to mold it. Of the theater 
we still knew almost nothing. She taught 
us. Of French literature in its dramatic 
form we knew little. She opened to us 
that great treasure-house over which the 
greatest French names, ancient and modern, 
are inscribed. We knew Corneille and 
Racine, Hugo and Dumas, and _ perhaps 
Sardou as names. She made them living 
realities. Between France and America 
she created an intellectual sympathy; she 
created a public capable of appreciation. 
She was the apostle of a new revelation. 
For the first time we saw a perfect tech- 
nique; and knew it to be French. For the 
first time we heard the French language 
spoken in its perfection. The secrets of 
elocution, of expression, of modulation, of 
rhythm, were hers, all of them, and she im- 
parted all of them to us. . She was a great 
personality, but she was also the incarna- 
tion of French stage-art in all its forms. 
She sent us back to the closet to study 
French masterpieces and then again drew us 
to the theater to see how much we had 
missed and how much she could reveal. Hers 
was an example of imaginative beauty. 
“Is that, or is it not, a great patriotic 
service? Has any other Frenechwoman, or 
Frenchman, done as much in this way for 
France as Sarah has done? Is there any 
other to whom we ourselves owe as much? 
Europe acknowledges a like debt. In 
England and in Russia it is hardly less 
than ours; and even Germany, where for 


furthers the work. 
long she would never act, it is not much less 








MISS ELIZA O'BRIEN LUMMIS, 


Founder and secretary of the Cath- 
olic Theater Movement. 
influence and activity mainly that 





times, even more acute and threatening, 
The secular press has, almost without ex. 
ception, recognized the danger to public 
morality, and has made fearless and effec. 
tive protests against influences for evil jy 
the theater. I am happy to feel that 
you are engaged, heart and soul, in 4 
movement so timely, and, I may add, » 
vitally necessary.” 































































































The New York Sun presents in brief form 
a summary of the methods to be em) loyed: 

















“Competent persons will be employed to 
witness performances at theaters in the Areh- 
diocese of New York. Their conclusions will 
be put into bulletins and read from Catholic 
pulpits. No play will be condemned, but it 
will be understood that all which are not 
mentioned in the bulletins are not suitable 
for Catholics to attend. 

‘“‘The movement will be restricted to the 
Archdiocese of New York, because it is be 
lieved that the work done here, in the most 
important city of the theater world, will 
prove sufficient for all other places, 

“* . . . Catholie rectors will be asked to 
read the bulletin from their pulpits, or if 
that is not practicable, to post ‘copies in 
prominent places in church buildings. 

‘‘Such plays as the movement’s censors 
approve will be bulletined by name and av- 
thor. Those especially favored will be out- 
lined in cast, story, and scenery. In this 
way Catholics will know what sort of play 
























































































































It is her 


























since Germans everywhere but in Germany 
were her pupils. All this has been true for the better part of a 
generation; and only in France did they seem unaware of her 
immense services to France. And so for years and years they 
haggled over the giving of their far-spread Legion of Honor to 
the woman who had done all this to honor a country which 
was only half hers by parentage; if half.”’ 





A “WHITE LIST” FOR PLAYS 


LACKLISTING has been a favorite method of trying 
B to kill improper plays, or plays that fail to meet the 

approval of the best sentiments of society. The method 
has its disadvantage in tending to advertise the very thing 
it seeks to suppress. So a newly organized Catholic Theater 
Movement is trying the method of preparing a ‘‘ white list’’ of 
plays deemed suitable for its members and exacting a pledge 
that they will abstain from any that do not appear on this list. 
The method, as seen by many lay commentators, has its distinet 
advantages, and, observes the Brooklyn Eagle, ‘‘if. Roman 
Catholics throughout the country accept its guidance, it would be 
foolish for a manager to send out of New York any play not 
found on the ‘ white list,’ except such as are confessedly prurient, 
and thus appeal to those people who pay no attention to Church 
prohibitions of any sort.”” The method is, however, not drastic 
enough to satisfy one Catholic paper, the Pittsburg Observer, 
which believes that ‘‘the ‘absent treatment’ will never banish 
indecent plays from the stage,” 
remedy is needed.”’ 


and ‘‘a much more positive 
The movement takes its start in New York 
and receives the approval of Cardinal Farley. In the first 
bulletin issued by this body, the Cardinal writes: 


**T take occasion of the publication of your Bulletin to send you 








they are to see if they wish to attend. 

‘*A large number of postal-cards are being 
issued with a request for signatures, which bear this pledge: 

““*T promise to avoid improper plays and exhibitions, and to 
use my influence that others do likewise.’ 

‘“The president of the movement is Michael J. Burke, a lawyer; 
vice-president, Alfred Young; and secretary, Miss Lummis. 
The office of the movement is at 400 Madison Avenue. 

“Organizers of the movement believe that a play that fails 
to secure the favor of the censors will have a hard time.” 


















The character of the ‘‘ white list’”’ is indicated by the following 
selection of approved plays taken from the New York produe- 
tions of two years back: ‘‘ Bunty Pulls the Strings,’’ ‘‘ Disraeli,” 
**Liberty Hall,’’ ‘‘ Little Women,” ‘‘Milestones,’”’ ‘‘ Officer 666,” 
‘*Peg o’ My Heart,’’ ‘‘Pomander Walk,” ‘‘Poor Little Rich 
Girl,” ‘‘ Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,” ‘‘The Governor's Lady,” 
and ‘“‘The Things That Count.” The Eagle regrets the narrow- 
ness of this list, and notes that it contains only two plays now 
ranning in New York, ‘‘while there are at least half a dozen 
other plays in the city which it ought not to harm any good 
Christian to see,”’ continuing: 










‘‘The compilation of such a list, however, is a matter of ex- 
treme difficulty, as the Drama League has discovered. We sus- 
pect that if the Catholic Theater Movement is continued, the lists 
will broaden as the work goes on. Such a list, which could be 
accepted not merely by Roman Catholies, but by others in 
regulating their own theatergoing, and that of their children, 
would greatly reduce the exploitation of prurient plays. A 
few would be left for the police to deal with, but the struggle to 
get plays on the accepted list would weed out most of the doubtful 
ones. For a list to have such an influence, however, it must 
be widely accepted, and to be widely accepted it must be 
wisely made.” 













The New York Times remarks that the movement is “ well- 
meant,” and hopes it will prove helpful, but can only say that 
the public will “await its development without prejudice.” 
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STEVENSON AS SEEN BY HIS EDITOR 


HERE IS A MORAL for young writers in Mr. S. S. 
| McClure’s account of Stevensgn’s attitude toward his 
own writings. He didn’t mind being edited, and even 
consented to the suppression of five whole chapters of ‘‘The 
Black Arrow.” ‘“‘ Like all writers of the first rank, he was perfectly 
amiable about changes and condensations,”’ says Mr. McClure in 
his autobiography now running in the magazine bearing his name. 
Stevenson, we are told, was ‘‘not handicapped by the superstition 
that his copy was divine revelation and that his words were 
Mr. McClure avers that he ‘‘never knew a really 
great writer who cher- 


sacrosa net:”” 
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neath his velvet coat, his gaiety and picturesqueness, he was 
flint. It was probably this unusual combination of qualities in 
him that made one eager to serve him in every possible way. | 
remember saying to Mr. Phillips once: ‘John, I want the syndicate 
business to be run exactly as if it were being conducted for the 
benefit of Robert Louis Stevenson.’ And that was the way I 
felt about him.” 


Mr. McClure reveals a curious attitude toward Stevenson 
held by some of his British friends and profest admirers, par- 
ticularly W. E. Henley, of whom some things have already 
become well known: 


‘*Before I sailed for London, Stevenson gave me letters to a 
number of his friends 





ished his phrases or was 
afraid of losing a few of 
First-rate men 

have plenty 
more.’ So much is Mr. 
McClure imprest by 
this attitude of great. 
writers that he returns 
to the subject in another 
part of his writing, per- 
haps betraying some of 
the annoyances he has 
had to suffer from littler 
men. It was Steven- 
son again who did not 
mind the clipping of his 
phrases: 


them 


alwa) 


From ‘* McClure’s Magazine,’’ by permission. 


represents him. 





“When Stevenson be- 


MR. AND MBS. S. 8S. McCLURE’S FIRST VISIT TO STEVENSON. 


He was propt up in bed very much as the famous Saint Gauden’s medallion 
Stevenson often wrote in bed even when not ill. 


there—Baxter, W. E. 
Henley, Sidney Colvin, 
R. A. M. Stevenson, 
and others. I found 
most of Stevenson’s set 
very much annoyed by 
the attention he had 
received in America. 
There was a note of de- 
traction in their talk 
which surprized and, at 
first, puzzled me. Hen- 
ley was particularly em- 
phatic. He had a 
double grievance: that 
a nation whom he de- 
spised as a rude and 
uncultivated people 
should presume to give 
Stevenson a_ higher 
place than he held in 








gan to send in his ‘ Let- 

ters from the South Seas,’ he told me to use my own judgment 
about editing them, and to cut wherever I thought it would be 
advantageous. After the series was well started in the syndicate, 
he wrote and asked me why I was not cutting the stuff down 
more. I have mentioned this willingness to be edited before, 
and | have said that all of the really first-rate writers I have 
known have been similarly open-minded. I must mention it 
again, beeause, somehow, young writers often have the idea that 
they are lowering their flag if they consent to any changes in 
their manuseript—that there is a mystic power in a certain order 
of words. My experience has been—and I think all other editors 
have had the same experience—that only writers of inferior talent 
and meager equipment feel in that way. To a man of large crea- 
tive powers, the idea is the thing; the decoration of phrase is a very 
secondary matter. He has no feeling that, because he has set a 
thing down one way once, it must stand soforever. He can say 
the same thing in fifty different ways. If his story is loose and 
runs thin, he is glad to tighten it. If it is congested, and he has 
tried to bring out too many points, he will cut. He can afford 
to spare a few ideas; he has plenty. He has no feeling that he 
can not cut out this sentence because he will never be able to 
say that particular thing so well again; he knows he’ll say it 
better. I mention Stevenson particularly, because he is ac- 
knowledged to have been an artist in words and to have achieved 
a more finished style than most men, and had a very particular 
regard for style in its high sense. But he would have been very 
much ashamed of a style that condensation could hurt. He 
often lamented that Balzac did not have somebody to edit and 
condense his novels for him.” 


These South Sea Letters, Mr. McClure recalls, were a dis- 
appointment to newspaper editors, ‘‘for they revealed a side 
of Stevenson with which the public was as yet not much ac- 
quainted.”” There were two men in Stevenson, we are told, 
“the romantie adventurer of the sixteenth century and the 


Scotch Covenanter of the nineteenth century.’’ Going on: 


Contrary to our expectation, it was the moralist and not the 
romanecer which his observations in the’ South Seas awoke in 
him, and the publiz found the moralist less interesting than the 
romaneer. And yet, in all his-essays, the moralist was uppermost. 

‘Stevenson was the sort of man who commanded every kind 
of affection: admiration for his gifts, delight in his personal 
charm, and respect for his uncompromising principles. Under- 


England; and the per- 
sonal jealousy which he 
later voiced in his own writings. He believed that his own 
influence upon Stevenson’s work was not sufficiently recog- 
nized. Some of Stevenson’s London friends agreed that he was 
a much overrated man, and that his cousin, R. A. M. Steven- 
son, was the real genius of the family. 

‘There was one most marked exception to this dissenting 
chorus, and that exception was Henry James, to whom Stevenson 
had given me a letter. I had somehow always imagined Mr. 
James as a rather cold and unsympathetic man, but I now found 
how greatly I had been mistaken. His tone about Stevenson 
warmed my heart. His warm human friendship was a delight 
after what I had been hearing. There was nothing at all critical 
in his attitude. He was Stevenson’s friend, admirer, and well- 
wisher. His interest in Stevenson’s health, his work, his plans 
for the future, was wholly affectionate, wholly disinterested. 
His loyal, generous feeling I have never forgotten. He ques- 
tioned me minutely about everything pertaining to Stevenson. 
His interest was keen, sympathetic, personal. 

“During that visit to London I learned to appreciate one of 
Stevenson’s great sources of discouragement. Some of his 
friends there, those in whose critical powers he had most faith, 
were always condemning his new book, whatever it was. They 
could stand for what was already printed, but when he sent 
them the manuscript of a new work, they usually declared 
that that was fatal, that would be the end, and entreated 
him, for the sake of his reputation, not to publish it. One 
benefit of his life in the South Seas was that it placed him 
farther from these inhibiting influences, and left him freer to 
work out what was in him as best he could in the short life 
allotted to him. 

‘*Altho some of Stevenson’s friends were jealous of him in a 
small way, most of them were jealous for him in a very high way. 
Serious men took him more seriously than they took other 
writers of fiction. Crities like Mr. Colvin felt that he had a 
very precious gift, something to be preserved for the very 
highest uses. He was not judged with the same leniency as 
other writers of his time. These criticisms of his friends were 
often the highest expression of their solicitude and regard; 
they were often very helpful to Stevenson, but, sometimes 
disheartening. He was so sensitive to the opinions of others that 
an office-boy could influence him, for the moment. And yet, 
in the long run, he could not be influenced at all. But this sus- 
ceptibility, the fact that he could be so easily discouraged by 
criticism, sometimes brought him: great mental suffering.” 











HE REPROACH so long directed against the Jews 

that they contribute little toward the intrepretation 

of their own Scriptures in the modern world will be 
wiped out by a great work just completed. English-speaking 
Jews, says The American Hebrew (New York), will be able now 
to refer to a standard edition of the Bible in English, ‘‘ with 
every confidence that nothing in it will clash against Jewish 
thought or Jewish sentiment.” This edition, the work of a 
committee of seven eminent Jewish scholars appointed by 
the Jewish Publication Society of America and the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis, has been seven years in prepar- 
ation, and supplants the old Leeser version, hitherto the only 
one available for English readers. The American Hebrew 
speaks with pride of the new position in the theological world 
that the work entitles the English-speaking Jew to claim: 


‘“The appearance of such a Bible at once places the Jews of 
America, theologically speaking, on the same level as the two 
great branches of the Christian Church, which are represented 
by the Douai Version for the Roman Catholics and the Revised 
form of the King James Version for the Protestants. 

‘*Such an event as this marks an epoch in the annals of English- 
speaking Jews. By this act they take their place in the ranks 
of Jewish scholarship of the past and the present which has 
always centered about the Bible. The band of translators add 
their names to the long series of Jewish translators of the Bible 
from the Septuagint to Saadia and Mendelssohn down to Zunz 
and his companions, who did the same thing for German Jews 
some eighty years ago. It must not be forgotten that in the 
English-speaking world Isaac Leeser, single-handed, gave to the 
English-speaking Jews of America a version of the Scriptures 
which, for its time, was quite a worthy contribution to Jewish 
scholarship. But his time was scarcely adapted to the minutize 
of Semitic philology, or of Jewish traditional exegesis, not to 
speak of the somewhat colorless English in which his version 
was written. With all due gratitude to Leeser’s version, the 
Jewish community of America will weleome the new version 
of their Scriptures just completed with equal gratitude.” 


The essentially American nature of the work is pointed out 
by the New York Evening Post in speaking of the organization 
of the revision committee: 


‘*Leading Jewish scholars of England had been invited to 
cooperate in the undertaking, but declined; not because they 
undervalued it, but because, as they said, the King James 
Version and the Revised Version of the Old Testament (as it is 
termed) would suffice for their purposes when accompanied by 
explanatory leaflets already prepared. Thereupon the full 
committee commenced regular sessions at frequent intervals 
for the purpose of revising Professor Margolis’s translation, and 
these have been kept up month by month, year by year, until 
yesterday, when the final one was held in the Seminary in West 
One Hundred and Thirty-Third Street, and Dr. Adler was able 
formally to announce that the work was completed. 

‘*There is still a possibility that many changes will be made 
as the new version goes to press, for the proof will be scanned 
minutely. It is expected that from six to nine months more 
will pass before the first edition is printed, bound, and ready 
for distribution. ...... 

‘‘No attempt has been made to touch upon the New Testa- 
ment. The committee has confined itself to translating and 
revising the Hebrew text, which ends with Chronicles. 

‘‘In making his translation, Professor Margolis kept before 
him all the best of existing translations, including the King 
James, the Vulgate, the Septuagint, the Syriac, the French, and 
the American revised versions. With these ‘he freely consulted 
all of the best commentaries, both ancient and modern, and in 
revising his translation the full committee followed much the 
same practise, for their task was not merely to make a faithful 
translation from the Hebrew, but to render it into the best 
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English style of which they were capable. In a general way, it 
may be said that Elizabethan English prevails. 

‘‘None of those constituting the committee cares at present 
to indicate any of the alterations which will distinguish the new 
version from other renderings of the Old Testament into English, 
for the reason that further changes are expected while the 
manuscript is going through the press. But it is understood 
that not a few will be seen when the work is finally printed, 
Wherever possible, the dignity and phraseology of the King 
James Version has been followed, but advantage has been taken 
of modern textual accuracy as printed in the Revised Version 
of 1885. 

‘“‘Where poetry has been encountered, whether in a hook 
of poems or occurring here and there in a book of prose, it will 
be printed in lines indicating verse-form at a glance. Chapter- 
headings will not be used.” 


The translators contemplate for the new version a wider 
utility than the confines of one sect imply, and in their work 
had in mind the needs of this wider audience. This purpose 
is dwelt upon by Dr. Kaufman Kohler in his after-dinner address 
celebrating the work. He said: 


“Tt was ...a wise step taken by our Board of Editors 
in following as closely as possible the standard of the Authorized 
Version, thereby to preserve the classical English diction with 
all the vigor and rhythmic beauty which only the inspiration 
of genius could produce and at the same time safeguard the 
uniformity of the translation. As students we might have dis- 
played in many instances greater originality; as workers at a 
Bible for the People, we gladly yielded in favor of a translation 
which created the God-fearing, liberty-loving race of men 
that made England and North America what they are. Only 
in one respect we approached our work as students equipped 
with the ammunition of modern research. Just as the Revised 
Version, the work of modern English and American scholars, 
represents, aside from a few Christological features that have 
still been left here and there, the advanced scientifie character 
of modern Biblical exegesis, so does our translation, the result of 
independent studies with especial consultation also of Jewish 
tradition and Jewish authorities, offer to the Jewish world the 
Seriptures in modern English upon a thorough scientific basis 
free from any sectarianism or any Jewish bias. It is a Jewish 
Bible only in so far as it takes cognizance of the synagog 
usage regarding the order of books and the divisions of the 
Pentateuchal Sabbath portions and their Hebrew nomenclatures. 
Aside from this, it presents itself as the translation of the Scrip- 
ture pure and simple, and we confidently expect that non-Jewish 
scholars will use it with profit in future revisions of their own 
versions, since as Jewish students we frequently succeeded in 
penetrating deeper into the spirit of the Hebrew original than 
did translators less conversant with the Hebrew diction. 

‘*Thus our work is truly a peace-offering to both the Jewish 
and the non-Jewish world. Being the result of a harmonious 
cooperation of the representatives of the two wings of American 
Judaism, the Conservative and the Reform wing, it will, we 
hope and trust, form a bond of union between all the branches 
and divisions of American Israel to bring about a greater con- 
solidation of its spiritual interests, and at the same time serve as 
a link to entwine us also with our God-seeking non-Jewish 
brethren throughout the English-speaking world. Yes, as 
Jewish students we are mindful of the word of our sages: ‘The 
disciples of the wise will increase the world’s peace, for it is said, 
All thy children will be taught of God, and great shall then 
be the peace of thy children, the upbuilders of the divine King- 
dom of truth.’”’ 


The personnel of the committee is as follows: 


Dr. Cyrus Adler, president of Dropsie College, Philadelphia; 
Solomon Schechter, president of the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary, of New York City; Dr. Samuel Schulman, of Temple Beth- 
El; Dr. K. Kohler, president of the Hebrew Union College, Cin- 
einnati; Dr. 


David Philipson, of the same institution; Dr. 
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JEWISH MAKERS OF THE NEW ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF THE BIBLE. 


from the reader’s left they are Dr. Samuel Schulman, Dr. David Philipson, Prof. Max L. Margolis, Prof. Solomon Schechter, Dr. 
Kaufman Kohler, Dr. Joseph Jacobs, Dr. Cyrus Adler. 


Leading Jewish scholars of England were invited to cooperate, but declined. 











; Jacobs, professor of English in the Jewish Theological 
Seminary and editor of The American Hebrew, and Prof. Max L. 
Margolis, of Dropsie. 
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THE CARNEGIE $2,000,000 PEACE FUND 


AV R. CARNEGIE’S UNWILLINGNESS to contribute 
to any educational institution under the direction of 
a chureh has long been known. When, therefore, he 
nominates representatives of twenty-five different denominations 
as custodians and administrators of a $2,000,000 fund for the 
promotion ef international peace, it is taken as evidence of a 
change of heart. Plans for using the money to forward the 
cause are left to an executive committee of which Dr. Charles 
E. Jefferson, of the Broadway Tabernacle, is the chairman. 
Details of the peace campaign are not settled, but one suggestion 
is that arrangements be made for ‘‘exchange clergymen’”’ be- 
tween various countries, after the manner of exchange pro- 
fessorships. Suggestions are also made, we read, to bring 
about visits of noted peace advocates from one country to 
another; to hold conferences of the clergy of Europe and the 
United States for the cause; and to spread the propaganda of 
world peace throughout this country by sermons, lectures, and 
pageants. Mr. Carnegie states his purposes in the form of a 
letter read at the luncheon he organized at his own home for 
the class whom he proposes as ministers of his plan. It reads: 

‘Gentlemen of many religious bodies, all irrevocably opposed 
to war and devoted advocates of peace: We all feel, I believe, 
that the killing of man by man in battle is barbaric and negatives 
our claim to civilization. This crime we wish to banish from 
the carth; some progress has already been made in this direction, 
but recently men have shed more of their fellows’ blood than 
for years previously. We need to be aroused to our duty and 
banish war. 

“Certain that the strongest appeal that can be made is to 
members of the religious bodies, to you I hereby appeal, hoping 
you will feel it to be not only your duty, but your pleasure, to 
undertake the administration of $2,000,000 of 5 per cent. bonds, 
the income to be so used as in your judgment will most suc- 
cessfully appeal to the people in the cause of peace through 
arbitration of international disputes; that as man in civilized 
lands is compelled by law to submit personal disputes to courts 
of law, so nations shall appeal to the Court at The Hague or 
to such tribunals as may be mutually agreed upon, and bow to 
the verdict rendered, thus insuring the reign of national peace 
through the international law. When the day arrives, either 
through such courts of law or through other channels, this trust 
shall have fulfilled its mission. 


X 


‘* After the arbitration of international disputes is established 
and war abolished, as it certainly will be some day, and that 
sooner than expected, probably by the Teutonic nations, Ger- 
many, Britain, and the United States first deciding to act in 
unison, other Powers joining later, the trustees will divert the 
revenues of this fund to relieve the deserving poor and afflicted 
in their distress, especially those who have struggled long and 
earnestly against misfortune and have not themselves altogether 
to blame for their poverty. Members of the various churches 
will naturally know sufferers well, and can therefore the better 
judge. As a general rule, it is best to help those who help 
themselves, but there are unfortunates from whom this can not 
be expected. 

‘‘After war is abolished by the leading nations, the trustees, 
by a vote of two-thirds, may decide that a better use for the 
funds than those named in the preceding paragraph has been 
found, and are free, according to their own judgment, to devote 
the income to the best advantage for the good of their fellow men. 

“Trustees shall be reimbursed for all expenses incurred in 
connection with their duties as trustees, including traveling ex- 
penses, and to each annual meeting expenses of wife or daughter. 

‘‘Happy in the belief that the civilized world will not, can not, 
long tolerate the killing of man by man as a means of settling 
its international disputes, and that civilized men will not, 
can not, long enter a profession which binds them to go forth 
and kill their fellow men as ordered, altho they will continue to 
defend their homes if attacked as a duty, which always involves 
the duty of never attacking the homes of others, I am, 

‘Cordially yours, 
** ANDREW CARNEGIE.” 


Mr. Carnegie has selected as trustees of the fund: 


‘‘Bishop David H. Greer, Cardinal Gibbons, Bishop William 
Lawrence, of Massachusetts; Bishop E. R. Hendrix, of Southern 
Methodist Episcopal Chureh, Kansas City; Dean Shailer 
Mathews, of Chicago University; the Rev. Junius B. Remensnyder, 
New York; the Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, New York; the Rev. 
Arthur Judson Brown, Secretary Presbyterian Board Foreign 
Missions; the Rev. Peter Ainslie, Chairman Christian Unity 
Commission of Church of Disciples, Baltimore; the Rev. Francis 
E. Clark, President Christian Endeavor Societies of the World, 
Boston; the Rev. John R. Mott, New York; the Rev. Frederick 
Lynch, Secretary Peace Commission Federal Council of Churches; 
the Rev. C.S. Macfarland, Secretary Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America, New York; the Rev. Frank O. Hall, 
New York; the Rev. William Payson Merrill, New York; 
Francis Lynde Stetson, Judge Henry Wade Rogers, of the 
Cireuit Court, New Haven; Dr. W. H. P. Faunce, President 
Brown University; the Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Chicago; 
Dr. Robert E. Speer, Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, 
New York; Prof. Edwin D. Mead, Society World’s Peace 
Foundation, Boston; Hamilton Holt, editor The Independent, 
New York; Marcus M. Marks, President Borough of Manhat- 
tan; Dr. James J. Walsh, New York; the Rev. J. J. Glennon, 
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Archbishop of St. Louis; Rabbi Emil G. Hirsch, Sinai Temple, 
Chicago; George A. Plimpton, New York, and Prof. William 
I. Hull, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa.” 





CONFUCIANISM RESTORED IN CHINA 
sk REGRET is felt by many of our church papers at 


the restoration of Confucianism as the official state 
religion of China, none of them believes that it ‘‘ points 
to any serious interference with the progress of Christianity 
throughout the Republic.”’ It is generally conceded that 
President Yuan Shi Kai’s motives in taking this step are political 
rather than religious; for the editors remember Yuan’s recent 
expressions of admiration for Christianity, and one recalls the 
fact that he sent his nieces to a mission school. But, ‘‘ harassed 
and anxious among many quarreling factions, Yuan,” thinks 
The Continent (Chicago), ‘‘is undoubtedly at his wits’ end to 
find some sort of bond that will unite in sentiment and enthu- 
siasm the inchoate mass of humanity he is supposed to be ruling, 
and going back to the great name of Confucius for a rallying- 
cry has seemed to him the best way.’ This Presbyterian 
weekly notes that the new law, which the President personally 
introduced into his legislative council, ‘‘prescribes that Yuan, 
just as the Manchu emperors did, shall worship at the tomb of 
Confucius once a year.” But, it adds, ‘‘his devotions there 
will be paid, not to the memory of the Chinese sage, but to 
Yuan’s own doubtful hopes of maintaining the Government 
which now seems to rest alone on the force of his personality.” 
The editor of The Congregationalist (Boston) first reminds his 
readers that ‘“‘Confucianism is the least religious of religions— 
a little more, in fact, than an ethical system, combining reverence 
for parents, ancestors, and other great men with a vague recogni- 
tion of other-worldly powers which have never been personal- 
ized.””’ He then explains that President Yuan Shi Kai’s de- 
termination to restore the Confucian practise as the established 
religion of China rests, apparently, on three considerations: 


‘‘One is the observed relaxation in the popular moral code 
since the revolution. The Confucian ideal of the ruler as parent 
of his people and so responsible for their correction and instruc- 
tion in righteousness would make a strong appeal to any educated 
and governing man of China. Yuan is of the North, where 
Confucianism is strongest, and he commits himself to the least 
possible amount of dogma in adopting it as a national religion, 
while he restores to full authority the traditional codes of 
practical morality. Another motive seems to be a desire to 
strengthen his position by an appeal for popularity in identifying 
himself with the most Chinese of all Chinese products. A 
third, we may guess, is the opportunity the great annual festivals 
and offerings at the worship of heaven give him to appear in the 
place as high priest of the nation once occupied by the emperors 
and to secure to himself the prestige that nationally representa- 
tive character will give. He is not to wear the crown, but other- 
wise he will be in the sight of all China, as his former master, 
the Manchu emperor.” ‘ 


This editor then makes this optimistic comment: 


‘‘We have never desired or expected that Christianity would 
be made the legally established religion of China. We do not 
believe in established religions. Christianity must make its 
way into the love and loyalty of the Chinese people. The prac- 
tical question is of the effect which this reestablishment of 
Confucianism will have upon that forward march of the faith. 
Confucianism is certainly less objectionable than religious 
anarchy. It may be treated, aside from the sacrifices, as the 
mere code of public ethics which it really is. If there is no 
withdrawal of free worship and confession and no State com- 
pulsion put upon Christians in the service of the Government, 
we hardly see how the work of the missions can be seriously 
hindered by this decision. . . . The real struggle of the faith 
of Christ in China will be with Buddhism and, perhaps, in the 
West, with a revived Mohammedanism.”’ 


The Continent has ‘‘no fear of official interference with the 
missionaries; and doubtless the days of popular persecution for 
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Christian converts are also gone by forever.’’ Yet the trend 
toward Christianity in the higher social and political circles 
will undoubtedly be checked, it admits, and the tide Tay 
actually turn the other way. Yet even this, declares Th, 
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Continent, ‘‘may not be in the long run any real hindrance ty suCcC] 
Christian progress.” For the Church throughout its history 
has been in more peril ‘from recognition than from opposition WAT 
by the world, and the return of opposition in China may be jp W devel 
the Lord’s providence the best blessing that could come to the exists !or 2 
missionary cause in this hour of crisis.” Nor does the Toronto | most rece? 
Christian Guardian see any direful results to follow the reestab- ie was fe 
lishment of China’s old faith. As it observes: satisfac tior 
“It is to be borne in mind that Confucianism was the state the wagon 
religion in China up to the time of the overthrow of the Manchus, its cost 
and that upon numerous occasions during the past century charge * 
edicts against all other forms of worship were solemnly set years 1.8 U 
forth. These edicts, however, did not put any serious cheek Englaiid. 











upon the growth of Buddhism or Taoism or even of Christianity, 
and the probability is that the return to former conditions wil 
leave these other religions to make their appeals to the people 
without any great handicap. As a matter of fact a Chinese 
official under the Empire could be quite loyal to his state 
religion and yet an enthusiastic Buddhist. Under the new 
measure it is quite probable that the same condition of things 
will prevail. It remains to be seen, however, whether under 
these new regulations a Christian official can conscientiously 
hold office. If it- should be found that he can not, then there 


will be at least some embarrassment in Christian mission 
work.”’ 
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One church weekly, The Baptist Commonwealth (Philadelphia), 
is ‘heartily glad that Christianity was not adopted as the 
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State religion of China.” And it believes that missionary acted ag 
leaders are taking ‘‘a very mild view of the establishment of what 1s 
Confucianism.”” There is not very much of ‘‘heathenism,” on 
it concludes, in what is now ‘“‘the official religious act of the milit y. 
Chinese people,’’ who ‘‘have not quite got away from the A let 
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theory that the Emperor, who seems to be now only in name 
President, is the Son of Heaven.” And the Baptist paper 
quotes from an unnamed source this description of the service 
as performed under the Empire: 






































‘*Within the gates of the southern division of the capital, and 
surrounded by a grove so extensive that the silence of its deep 
shades is never broken by the noise of the busy world around 
it, stands the Temple of Heaven. It consists of a single tower, 
whose tiling of resplendent azure is intended to represent the 
form and color of the aerial vault. It contains no image; but 
on a marble altar a bullock is offered once a year as a burnt 
sacrifice, while the Monarch of the Empire prostrates himself 
in adoration of the Spirit of the Universe. This is the high 
place of Chinese devotion, and the thoughtful visitor feels that 
he ought to tread its courts with unsandaled feet, for no vulgar 
idolatry has entered there.” 
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Protests against the establishment of Confucianism are based tricye 
on the strength of other faiths. ‘‘The influence of Christianity ri 
is great among many officers of the Chinese Government,” an ty 
according to a Christian Chinese journalist quoted by The Mis- trade: 
stonary Review (New York). Christians played an important not J 
part in the establishment of the Republic, and ‘‘ the Government pens 
of the province of Canton is almost in the hands of Christian ‘ae 
men.” Buddhists and Mohammedans, writes the Rev. Arthur as by 








H. Smith in the same periodical, ‘‘stirred to valorous deeds by 
Christian competition,’ also demand “‘liberty,’’ and ‘‘can easily 
make trouble unless they get it.” 
in China continues: 









This observant missionary 






“Tf Confucianism—whatever it is—is ‘established,’ every- 
thing else is thereby disestablished. Disestablished persons and 
ideas make trouble. This a struggling Republic can not afford. 
The Mongols are lamaists, and half of Mongolia is already for- 
feited to Russian guile, force, and greed—shall we alienate the 
rest? The Tibetans are of the same religion as the Mongols, at 
a time when Tibet is struggling to escape from Chinese bond- 
age; are we to disestablish their ancient religion also? Are we 
to repeat in China the Thirty Years’ War of Europe?” 
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SUCCESS OF THE ENGLISH 
PARCEL-CARS 

HAT is declared to be an “un- 
W developed market ”’ is the one which 
exists {or a light motor-truck, of which the 
most recent, and perhaps most promising, 
example is the parecel-car of England. 
This w2z0n has already demonstrated to the 
satisfaction of many observers that it is 
the wagon long needed by small merchants, 
its cost being low and maintenance 
charges moderate. During the past two 
years \is use has been rapidly developed in 
Englaid. The weight limits of the parcel- 





These stores are said to find the parcel- | 
ear indispensable for the distribution work | 
of certain departments. 
in making the parcel-car popular was done 
by a single firm. 


The pioneer work 


Following are interesting 


details as to cars of this type, given by the 
same correspondent. 


“These vehicles, of five: to six horse- 


power, are geared to give a little over 
twenty miles per hour as a top speed, and 
are sold complete at prices ranging from | 
$482 to $520, according to the finish. 
well as being used throughout Britain, they 
have been also sold for service in Denmark, | 
Sweden, France, Mexico, Norway, Malay | 


As 
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| friction-gearing, 














the United States 
the power-truck 


Five-ton trailer used by 
Government, and to which 
can be attached at either end 


a five to six horse-power water-cooled 
engine of one cylinder. An outstanding 
feature of this type of machine is the special 
providing five forward 
speeds and a reverse. Another point in its 
design is the patent arrangement of the 
single-gear driving-wheel, which can be 


‘raised from the ground by a special jack 


“THE WIDEST FURROW EVER TURNED.” 
Three oil-tractors and a ‘‘ 55-bottom engine gang’"’ are turning 55 furrows, or a strip of land 64 
feet wide, an acre being plowed in less than four minutes. 


car are about 675 pounds, a fact which once 
acted against its popularity by arousing 
what is called ‘‘actual prejudice’’ among 
merchants. But aggressive work on the 
part of its builders eventually proved its 
utility. Its popularity then began to rise. 

A letter in The Commercial Vehicle 
declares that the superior advantages of 
this car for delivery work, as compared 
with the horse-drawn ear, or the ordinary 








The Commercial Vehicle."’ 


Two-ton truck loaded for its trip in Alaska 
beyond the railway terminus. 


From 


tricycle carrier, are now generally ac- 
knowledged among a very large number 
of English merchants. Indeed, its success 
has been such as to extend its use among 
tradesmen of the class whose means do 
not permit them to purchase more ex- 
pensive delivery wagons, while fleets of 
them in considerable numbers have been 
purchased by large London stores as well 
as by large stores in other English towns. 


attached to the frame. By the removal of 
one nut, one of the side springs can be 
swung outward, when the wheel can be 
drawn off, leaving the driving mechanism 
and brake intact. This feature is of no 
little value for facilitating tire repairs, 
and it also enables all three wheels to he 


| interchangeable. 


States, Australia, India, Japan, Nigeria, | 
New Zealand, South Africa, Canada, Ma-| 
nila, ete. 
‘*Many of these motor-carriers are giving 
surprizingly good ser- 


‘“‘A Girling motor-carrier is used by the 
Metropolitan Railway for its express-parcel 
service, for which purpose it is fitted with 
a parcel type of body with side entrance 








vice in the _ hilliest 
parts of England, and 
altho they are sold to 
take from 500 to 700 
pounds in level coun- 
try, they will actually 
take 500 pounds any- 
where. 

‘*Parcel-cars are not 
to be confused with 
commercial motor- 








sired 





eyeles or light de- 
livery cars. They are 
possibly a compro- 
mise between the two. 
The commercial motor-cycle may be taken 
as @ minimum-cost vehicle, and the light 
delivery car a maximum-duty vehicle. The 
parcel-car, whether it be on three or four 
wheels, simple or elaborate, is designed to 
give very close to the same service as the 
larger, heavier types, with their more 
powerful engines, three- and four-speed 
gear-boxes, and bevel- or shaft-drive, at but 
little greater cost than that incident to the 
use of commercial motor-cycles. 

“These machines do from 70 to 80 miles 
every day, sometimes 90, and on one occa- 
sion have covered 130 miles on a day’s 
round. A very good example of the suc- 
cessful use of parcel-cars comes from the 
butcher’s business where one concern has 
used them for the past six years. 

“The Girling is a 500-pounder having 


Three-ton truck that 








ee 











From “* Motor Age.’’ 
A truck that runs on a railroad track, 


** The Commercial Vehicle.’’ 


Three-wheeled parcel-cars used 


hauls forty-foot lumber on Mount Wilson, Cal 
door. Others are fitted with bodies of the 
box type, which can be provided with doors 
at the side or at the back. The wheels 
generally fitted to the Girling machines are 
of the prest-steel artillery pattern, which 
possess the advantages of being strong 
and not easily damaged, while they are also 
easier to clean than wheels of the wire- 
spoked type. 


BUSSES SAFER THAN TROLLEYS 


Builders of motor vehicles have watched 
with much interest during the past few 
years the increased use of motor-buses; 
there has been, in fact, in this type of car 
a rapid development. Beginning in New 
York City, where it was derived from 

(Continued on page 442) 





by various tradesmen in England. 
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Motor folks call me the Master ‘‘Six.’’ 


I have earned the title. 
Sixes. 
me. 
They chose me. 


But first they made me prove myself. 
to tests equal to a season’s service. 


every claim did I win them. 


I have set a new record for 
In one month alone men paid over $2,000,000 for 
They had all the Sixes of the world to choose from. 


They put me 
Only by living up to 


Because I told my story in deeds rather than words— 


they were convinced. 


For they couldn’t deny what their 


eyes saw—what their senses perceived. 


Let me tell you 
Motor. 


in deeds the story of my Master 
It will win you as it won them. 





The Turning of the Tide 


Swiftly and surely the tide has turned to 
the Sixes. 
tent with a power that lets go and grabs 
again at every other revolution. They now 
insist upon that quiet, steady pull, that 
luxurious smoothness that can come only 
from six cylinders. 


Motorists no longer are con- 


Until the Master ‘‘Six’’ appeared last 
year, buyers had thought of all Sixes as 
heavy cars, extravagant of fuel and tires; 
costly to buy and expensive to keep. But 
the Master “‘Six” opened their eyes. 


Here was a car of six cylinders at a mod- 
erate price, and even lighter than many 
“*Fours’’ of equal power. Here was a motor 
so silent and smooth running that friction 
and wear might be forgotten. A car which 
cost little to buy and little to keep. 


Power Lithe as a Panther 


Its master motor has six cylinders of long 
stroke and small bore. So it fairly floats up 
the hills on high gear. It can reach twenty- 
five miles an hour in ten seconds from a 
It can creep like a snail through 


stand-still. 
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the crowd and then be off like ag 
at the touch of the throttle. 


This ability to run fast or slowo 
drive, to vary the speed at will witho 
stantly shifting gears, puts the Master 
head and shoulders above its rivd 
gives a flexibility of power that is p 
only among Sixes—and rare even 


Vibration is Power Thr 
Away 


Vibration is wasteful as well as ul 
fortable. It is power and fuel throw 
in joggling the car which should b 
in propelling it. It throws useless 
upon bearings and tires. It means df 
fort for the passengers and increase 
bills. It means the very life of th 
cut short. 


And vibration can’t be cured byaf 
shift. The only escape from it isi 
cylinder motor; where the impulses 
lap; where the flow of the power 
is continuous. 


The easy gliding motion of the Ch 
**Six’’ is like a caress. You who 
never driven a real ‘‘Six’’ know 1 
of its charm. 
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ine Motion Starter— 
on-Stallable Motor 
wing of a switch at the outset— 
is what happens. The Chalmers- 
ctric starter spins the engine to 


at isn’t a'l. If some unusual de- 


non the engine should cause it to 
e starter keeps it running until it 
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ue measure of value—and the only 
performance. What will the car 
ice? —that’s the question. 

have arranged the Chalmers Road 
We make our appeal for the 
s“Sixes’’ through the cars them- 
We submit the evidence of deeds 
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le of Two" Sixes” 


The Master “Light Six,” $1800 


I am the Chalmers “ Light Six.’’ 
The son of a King—the Master “ Six.”’ 


mold. 


I am like my illustrious sire, though built in a lighter 
I have Speed— mor] 


than you’ll need. Though 


my Master Motor is light, I have power to spare. 
Light on my feet, I am saving on tires and frugal with fuel. 
I am easy to buy and easy to keep. 





Six-Cylinder Value— 
Four-Cylinder Price 


Many have waited for this day to come. 
They want a car of low first cost; yet a 
car of generous size and ample power. 
A light car but nota little one. But this 
car must be a “‘Six.’’ For they know 
that means a car easy to ride in, easy to run, 
and easy to keep. In the Master ‘ ‘Light 
Six’’ everything has been reduced to the 
simplest form, yet nothing essential has been 
omitted. It gives the luxury and economy 
of the ‘‘Six” at the price of a ‘‘Four.’’ 


Safety First Always 


When you ride in the “‘ Light Six’’ you 
can trust it. Frame and axles are of heat 
treated steel with a four-fold margin of 
safety. Gears and roller bearings have 
withstood a crushing test of fiftytons. Its 
brakes will stop it within its length. 


Its electric starter prevents the motor 
from going dead at a critical moment. 
The gears lock themselves in mesh. The 
shifting device won’t let you go wrong. 
The assurance of safety is the cornerstone 
of motoring pleasure. 


Look at These Features and Try to Match Them at the Price 


Six Cylinders 

Molded Oval Fenders 

Non-Stallable Motor 

Electric Lights 

Triple Heated Fuel 

Timken Roller Bearings 

Chalmers Sectional Piston 
Rings 


Locked Transmission Gears 
Multiple Disc Clutch 
Underslung Springs 

48 Horsepower 

126" Wheel Base 

Electric Starter 

Clean Running Board 
Tungsten Steel Valves 


Left Hand Drive 
Center Control 
34" Wheels 
Rayfield Carburetor 
Invisible Hinges 
Streamline Body 

«_— Lapered Bonnet 


Chalmers Motor Company, Detroit 
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CONFIDENCE 


Discriminating people 
have always valued 
Packer’s Tar Soap at its 
real worth —and their 
confidence has not been 
misplaced. 


Each ingredient used 
in the making of the 
soap is bought ona qual- 
ity basis. The purest 
of pine-tar is combined 
with other cleansing and 
healing agents in the 
proportion best adapted 
to the needs of the scalp 
and hair. 

The claims made for 
** Packer's” have always 
been reasonable. We 
do not say that it will 
grow hair—Nature alone 
can do that. But we do 
claim that its systematic 
use is of the greatest aid 
in maintaining the nor- 
mal growth and health 
of the hair and thus in- 
creasing its beauty, lustre 
and softness. 


Packers 


rLIQUIL 






ge 


Send 1oc fora sample of Packer's 
Tar Soap. Cakeorliquid. We will 
mail you on request our booklet, 
“The Hair and Scalp— Their 
Modern Care and Treatment.” 


THE PACKER MFG. CO. 
Suite 84A, 81 Fulton St., New York 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 
MOTOR-TRUCKS 


. (Continued from page 439) 


London, it spread to some other towns. 
Automobile Topics declares that there 
is every reason to anticipate for the 
motor-bus still further use in the immedi- 
ate future. One strong point in its favor 
is its safety as compared with trolleys. 
In most cities questions of traffic reform and 
safety for passengers and pedestrians are 
more and more pressing to the front. 
The greater safety of the motor-bus will, 
it is believed, enter into the solution of 
this problem; at least, that is the view taken 
by Automobile Topics, which points out 
the great advantage this car has of receiv- 
ing and dispatching its passengers close to 
the curb, instead of in the center of the 
street, passengers thus alighting directly 
on the sidewalk. Being a trackless vehicle, 
the motor-bus has another very great ad- 
vantage in avoiding accidents in that it 
ean turn aside and thus adjust itself to 
conditions which suddenly arise in the 
streets. Harold B. Weaver, a consulting 
engineer ‘‘long identified with street-rail- 
way improvements,”’ is quoted on this sub- 
ject by the same paper as follows: 


‘A motor-bus is obviously less dangerous 
than a street-car, because an accident that 
is imminent ean be avoided in only one of 
two ways or by a combination of them; 
namely, by a change of speed or by a 
change of direction. A motor-busis capable 
of changing both its speed and direction, 
while a street-car is capable only of a change 
of speed. 

“Statistics relating to the City of New 
York seem to show that relatively the 
motor-bus is a very safe vehicle. For the 
fiseal year of 1911, the most recent for 
which official figures are to be had, all of 
the surface lines in the Borough of Manhat- 
tan combined killed 70 persons and injured 
about 11,500, exclusive of employees. Of 
the persons killed, 7 were passengers and 
63 were people in the streets. Of those 
injured, more than 8,000 were passengers 
and 3,000 were persons in the streets. It 
is evident that a great proportion of the 
injuries were sustained by the patrons of 
the lines. 

‘‘During the same year the motor-omni- 
buses running on Fifth Avenue, which were 
operated a distance equal to 2 per cent. of 
the entire mileage operated by all the sur- 
face-car companies, killed no persons and 
injured 21 passengers and 11 persons in the 
streets—32 in all, exclusive of employees. 

‘‘Comparing the figures, we find that the 
street-car lines injured one pedestrian for 
every 17,000 miles operated and the motor- 
buses injured one pedestrian for every 
120,000 miles operated. Including passen- 
gers, one person was injured on the street- 
ear lines for every 7,000 miles operated as 
against one person injured by motor-buses 
for every 60,000 miles operated. One pe- 
destrian was injured by the surface-rail lines 
for every 120,000 fare passengers carried, as 
compared with one injured by the omni- 
buses for every 500,000 passengers carried. 
One passenger was injured on the surface 
lines for every 46,000 carried, and only one 
for every 250,000 carried by the motor- 
buses. 

‘These figures show conclusively that 








for the miles operated and for the number 
|of persons carried, the operation of the 
| motor-buses was from four to eight and a 
| half times as safe as the operation of street- 
| rail lines. 

‘In leading foreign cities, where motor- 


| omnibuses are more generally used than in 





than street-cars. In London there are con- 
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siderably more than 3,000 motor-buses jn 
service. In 1912 these carried 492,858,934 
passengers, as compared with 512,652,559 
carried by the trams, as the street-cars are 
known over there. The total number of 
accidents to passengers and pedestrians by 
the rail lines during the year was 2,486 and 
for the motor-buses it was 1,785. In this 
connection it is to be observed that traffic 
is much more congested in London than in 
any city in the United States, and that 
the omnibuses are operated in the most 
congested streets while the rail lines are 
operated on the less used streets.’ 

‘““The Phanomobile is a decidedly origi- 
nal type of three-wheeler, in which the load 
is principally supported on two back wheels, 
while the front end of the machine is carried 
by a single front wheel, which both drives 
and steers. It has a capacity of 900 
pounds in the smaller size, and 1,300 
pounds in the larger. It is of French origin, 
but is marketed to a considerable extent 
among English houses. The frame is ve 
low in the rear, and extends forward until 
it reaches the floor-boards, where it con- 
verges and slants upward to a small plat- 
form over the front wheel. On this plat- 
form is mounted the motor, a_ small 
four-cylinder air-cooled type, to the end of 
which is a planetary gear. A double set of 
chains transmits the drive from this gear-set 
to the wheel, which is spring-mounted. 
Steering and control are taken care of by 
a tiller upon which all controls are mounted. 

‘Standard parcel-cars resemble the larg- 
er delivery vehicles, but they are equipped 
with single-cylinder motors of 9.5 horse- 
power. Final drive is from the motor, 
located under a standard type of hood 
through a planetary gear to a worm-driven 
rear axle. In spite of its standard - lines 
throughout, the little car sells for only 
$950. It affords capacity for 350 
pounds, and is chiefly useful to commercial 
travelers.” 


DELAYS IN REPAIRING TRUCKS 


When motor-trucks were first put into 
use a serious obstacle in promoting their 
sale was encountered in the dread among 
possible purchasers that there would be 
long delays in securing repairs. The pur- 
chase of a reserve truck in order to provide 
for such delays was suggested as one way 
out, especially for concerns that purchased 
many trucks, but in most cases the pur- 
chase was of one or two trucks only, and 
then the extra cost of a reserve truck could 
not be profitably borne. It was in th®se 
conditions that manufacturers established 
in large cities what were called “service 
stations,’ where trucks actually in use 
could be regularly inspected, where repairs 
could be expeditiously made, and spare 
trucks lent to customers who were having 
trouble with their own trucks. The Horse- 
less Age, in recalling these facts, remarks 
that this service “became one of the chief 
talking-points of the motor-truck sales- 
men.” Indeed, facilities for such service 
became ‘“‘a prime essential in launching 4 
motor-truck business in one of the large 
cities.”’ Present aspects of the service side 
of the truck business are set forth in the 
same paper as follows: 


“These inducements involved a heavy 
burden on the manufacturer, and while in 
general they may have had a beneficial in- 
fluence, especially during the earlier years 
of the industry, they also promoted the 
growth of various abuses. It seems that the 
| practise of free demonstrations was first to 
| become burdensome to the makers, for 





New York, they are also found to be safer | about a year ago an agreement was reached 


'in New York whereby a regular scale of 
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charges was to be applied to demonstra- 
tions, which charges were to be rebated in 
ease a sale was effected. However, the rest 
of the practises continued. 

“What probably first caused manufac- 
turers to realize the full cost to them of the 
unbusinesslike methods in vogue in the 
industry was the sweeping reductions in its 
truck prices made by the American Loco- 
motive Company on going out of the auto- 
mobile business. The announcement of 
these reductions caused quite a stir, and 
led many manufacturers to look closely 
into their expense, and one of the most im- 
portant concerns in the field has since an- 


nounced that henceforth it will sell only 
trucks and sell them on a strict cash basis. 
At the same time, it announced large re- 


ductions in price, especially on large trucks. 
It secins hardly possible that the cost of 
service and the loss due to time payments 
and other concessions can have been so 
great as would appear from these reduc- 
tions. and there are those whom it will be 
difficult to eonvinee that the saving 
on these scores will about balance the 
reductions. 

“The reason given for discontinuing the 
maintenance service is that it encourages 
careless operation. Obviously this prob- 
lem of whether or not it pays for the 
manufacturer to assume practically the 
responsibility for the maintenance of the 
truck will sooner or later have to be faced 
by the entire industry. We have no doubt 
that once motor-trucks are in general use, 
and the companies in the field can prowe a 


recor! of many years of successful experi-: 


ence and many thousands of trucks giving 
satisfactory service, the purchaser will 
prefer to buy trucks without a mainte- 
nance guaranty. But whether this stage 
has yet been reached is doubtful.” 


MOUNTAIN-CLIMBING WITH 
TRUCKS 


From Pasadena, California, to the sum- 
mit of Mount Wilson runs a stage line, 
the first twelve miles being over a boulevard 
to the foot of the mountain, after which 
comes a difficult ascent of about nine miles 
over grades that vary from 14 to 23 per 
eent., and marked here and there with 
hairpin curves that eall for driving with 
extreme care. These curves are narrow 
and sharp, and the roadway itself is often 
harrow, ecireumstances which make ar- 
rangements by telephone necessary between 
the hotel at the summit and the station at 
the base of the mountain for meetings 
between ascending and descending cars, 
since at only a certain number of places 
can cars pass in safety. The stage line 
over this route does not use horse vehicles 


or automobiles of the passenger kind, 


but three-ton trucks, so constructed as to 
carry both passengers and freight. A daily 
service is maintained, the summit of the 
mountain being an important place. It is 
quite level and on it are clustered around 
a good-sized hotel, an important observa- 
tory, a colony of professors, and homes for 
workingmen. Besides the truck adapted to 
passenger as well as freight service, other 
trucks serve the summit in conveying build- 
ing materials and supplies. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE CYCLE-CAR 


It is contended by William B. Stout in 
Motor Age that “no matter how cheaply 
small cars ean be built, real eycle-cars can 
be huilt more cheaply, and whatever advan- 
tage from great-quantity production the 
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N every business, including 
yours, there is an avenue of 
thought which leads unerring- 
ly to every business profit— 


A mode of thinking, investigation and analysis 
which detects and throws the spotlight on every 
element of cost. 


The men who have been most successful in each line 
of business are those who have learned how to apply 
this thinking process. 

But there are thousands of able, energetic and am- 
bitious men who have achieved but a tithe of the 
success to which justly they are entitled — and 
who never will achieve it — because they do not 
know how to apply this thinking method to find 
the hidden fortune, detect the hidden pitfalls all 
about them. 


This free booklet explains 
how to think below A 


the surface— 





How to apply this fundamental u— a\y?< 
line of thinking, investigation wrto S N 
and analysis to your business. °o yne> 
It will be sent free to any business your 
man on request. Write or pin this ords Fun 
coupon to your letterhead. yec ? La 
The 
Adder Machine Co. 
2007 Hoyt St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Adding aS Ager cs Please send your 
Paes pe oklet ‘‘How to Analyse Your 
1s Cc Machi; of Business Records.” , 

N ; 
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Franklin Six-Thirty 





Engine and vehicle patented July 2, 1908 
Franklin Six -Thirty Five-Passenger Touring Car, $2300 


IGHT weight is the one thing in automobile 
construction to give the owner that which 

is desirable and absolutely necessary if he is 
to be satisfied with the total results. Unless a 
car is light it will not be economical ; it will 
not be as comfortable nor will it last as long. 


‘Tire wear and tire trouble are in direct proportion 
to the size of the tires and the weight of the car. The 
Franklin Six-Thirty is light and the tires are large. The 
five-passenger touring-car weighs 2725 pounds without 
gasoline or oil. The roadster weighs 2630 pounds. 
The enclosed cars are proportionally light. The tires 
are 41/> inches. Another reason for the long life of 
tires on the Franklin is that the drive is through the rear 
springs (flexible), and not through stiff torque or strut rods. 


Tire mileage, gasoline mileage and upkeep are 
reasonable only when the car itself is reasonable. The 
success of the Franklin is based on the fact that it is 
a reasonable car, a car anyone able to buy a good car 
can afford to run. It is scientifically light. Its light con- 
struction is obtained by materials that give the greatest 


strength and service with the least weight for each part,” 


and by correct and simple design. 


The weight of a car has nothing to do with its 
“keeping the road,” except that the heavier it is the 
harder it steers. The car that keeps the road best is 
one that steers easily and is well sprung. The four 
full-elliptic springs of the Franklin take up all road shocks 
and keep any motion from the car which would tend to 
throw it out of its course. 


These springs in turn give 
easy riding. 


The Franklin is flexible. Without flexibility all 
parts have to be heavier to resist road shocks. The 
Franklin wood chassis frame, lighter and stronger than a 
steel frame, together with the full-elliptic springs, gives 
a flexibility that saves the car and tires, and, best of all, 
results in luxurious riding qualities. 

The Six -Thirty (six cylinders, 30 horse-power) is 
made with six body styles. All bodies are aluminum. 
Prices and weights are as follows : 


Type Price Weight 
Touring-car - $2300 2725 pounds 
Roadster - - 2300 2630 o 
Coupe - - - 2950 2788 ” 
Sedan - - - 3200 2924 ” 
Limousine - 3300 2979 “ 
Berlin - - - 3400 3121 ” 


Prices, which include full equipment, are f. o. b. Syracuse, N. Y. 


Note: Franklin dealers are now accepting orders for enclosed 
cars for early fall delivery. 


The Six -Thirty is equipped with the Entz electric 
starting and lighting system. The motor-generator is 
direct driven by a silent chain from the engine crank 
shaft. The engine is started by simply throwing the 
switch. The switch also controls the magneto. While 
the switch is “on” the engine cannot stall. 

The Franklin cooling system is another place where 
trouble and operating expense are saved by simplicity 
and lightness. The direct-cooled motor, having no 
radiator, belted fan, water-jackets or pump, makes 
minimum weight possible with nothing to freeze or leak. 

A light car gives comfort, easy driving, safety. It 
gives the value of your investment in continuous service 
at a cost you can afford. 


Franklin dealers everywhere are showing the car. 
Catalogue sent to any address. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY Syracuse New York 
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MOTOR-TRUCKS 


(Continued from page 443) 


miniature motor-cars may gain, the cycle- 
ear can take unto itself in greater measure.” 
By this is meant that in quantity production 
the cycle-car can gain proportionately more 
than can the motor-car. That opinion is 
stoutly maintained by those who are now 
engaged in the cycle-car industry. Mr. 
Stout believes that eventually the cycle- 
car “will be made by several American fac- 
tories in quantities equal to the present 
Ford output,’’ while those who seeure the 
lead in this industry “will vastly exceed 
the Ford output.’”’ Within five years “a 
thousand ears a day will be reached by the 
ceycle-car factories.” What is more, that 
number of cars can be turned out with half 
the number of employees necessary in pro- 
ducing the small motor-car. Other points 
in Mr. Stout’s contribution are these: 


“Two questions are always put to the 
eycle~-ar enthusiast by the unposted indi- 
vidual to whom he mentions cycle-cars: 
‘What will the cyele-car do if Ford comes 
down $100?’ and ‘What can a narrow-tread 
eycle-car ever do on American roads?’ 

“The answers to these questions were 
mere ‘theory a few months ago; now there 
are real data to go by in answering them. 
The last ean be answered first by this state- 
ment, proved by the run of the Falcon over 
626 miles of the worst roads imaginable, 
by the Zip on a trip of similar length over 
the worst road conditions, by the Imp and 
Rocket eyele-car trips of hundreds of miles, 
by the Cornelian eycle-car run from Kal- 
amazoo to Detroit and return, and number- 
less other shorter test trips. The cycle-car 
can negotiate roads in a manner impossible 
to any other road vehicles; it can do this 
with as great comfort as a big touring-car, 
and at equal or better speed. It can do 
on one-third the upkeep of the smallest 
light car, and can at the same time have as 
luxurious appointments, as easy riding com- 
fort, as beautiful lines as the most expen- 
sive limousine. These have been proved by 
actual trial. 

“But what if light cars come down 
$100?’ This will have no more influence on 
the cycle-car movement than if the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works should offer loco- 
motives for $100. The locomotive factory 
would be very busy, but there would be no 
influence on any eycle-car factory, as each 
firm is in a different field. There always 
will be a place for the small car, the Fords, 
Hups, ete., of the industry, but they will 
be less able than they are now to supply 
the demand of the public if they cut their 
prices even to a point equal to cycle-car 
prices, and will need to give all attention 
to their own proposition. It would be 
impossible for any one firm to supply 
every one in America. 

“Again, the eyele-car can do many things 
a light car ean not, just as the light car 
can do things the eyecle-car can not do— 
carry four people, for instance. The cycle- 
car is faster and more comfortable than the 
cheap light cars, and one could buy one 
hew every year and run it for the period 
on the upkeep alone of the cheapest light 
car. This ineludes depreciation, interest, 
insurance, repairs, tires, fuel and oil, gar- 
aging and fixing and running expenses. 
Figure it out for yourself. 

“Cycle-car tires cost under $40 per set 
and will last two seasons of average run- 
iing. Fuel consumption is about thirty- 
five miles per gallon. Garage expenses, 
hone, for you ean keep it in a shed or make 
4 plano-box garage in the back yard just 
big enough to push it into as you would a 
motor-cycle, and built at a cost of under 
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work can be done by any onein a very short 
time. Skilled labor is rarely necessary. 
License and insurance are less, depreciation 
less, the ability to make better time in 
traffic and on rough spots and turns adds 
to the investment value as a_ business 
vehicle, giving it an advantage over any 
light car. With narrow tread and long 
wheel-base the lines of a big ear can be | 
followed and beauty of outline had which 
will not give the owner the feeling he is 
lowering his dignity by driving an imitation 
motor-car, but a feeling of pride in possess- 
ing a new type of vehicle superior for cer- 
tain things to previous types. 

“At the beginning of the cycle-car 
movement it was supposed that $400 would 
be the price limit for cycle-cars. Several 
makers, however, who have spent a little 
more in finish and comforts, yet keeping 
the simple cycle-car in mind and not run- 
ning to complications, have been just as 
little able to figure how their output can 
meet what is already sold at $450 as have 
those announcing lower prices. Sales is 
not a problem in the cyele-car industry at | 
present. By the time this stage arrives, | 
mechanism and factory organizations will 
have reached a stage of development 
where prices can be much lowered. 

“No, the small car will not interfere 
with the cycle-car any more than the 
eycle-car will with the motor-car. With the 
motor-cycle it is different. Even here, 
however, there will be those for some time 
who prefer the two-wheeler to the clean 
all-the-year-round cycle-car. There is no 
reason why the upkeep of the cycle-car 
should be more than a motor-eycle, or why | 
the manufacturing cost should be higher. | 
Cyele-cars eventually will be made at a 
manufacturing eost of around $150, allow- 





No light car, no matter how great the 
production number, can ever be made as 


will always be a field for both.” 


THE INCREASE IN PETROLEUM 
PRODUCTION 


An estimate of petroleum production 


Geological Survey shows that the output 
increased over 1912 by about 8 per cent. 
In 1912 the production was the highest 
then ever reached in the history of the 
industry, namely, 212,113,218 barrels; in 
1913 the total was 240,000,000 barrels. 
Meanwhile the stock of crude oil held. by 
pipe-line 'companies at the end of 1913 
showed a loss in1913 of more than 13,000,- 
000 over 1912. Of the relation which these 
figures bear to the automobile industry, 
Automobile Topics says: 


““As far as the automobile industry is 
concerned the actual gain in production is 
of comparatively little -value, since the 
greatest gains were in the California and 
Oklahoma fields, which show probable 
increases of approximately 12,000,000 
and 11,000,000 barrels, respectively. 
Texas, Louisiana, Wyoming, and Kansas 
fields also showed increases aggregating 
some 9,000,000 barrels, the total gain of 
32,000,000 barrels being partially offset by 
losses in other fields. The gains being prin- 
cipally in fields producing the heavier. and 
asphaltic crudes, the refiners probably 
would have been unable to keep up with 
the increasing demand for gasoline for 
automobile and other purposes had it not 
been for the continued lowering of volatility 
in many quarters and the increased produc- 
tion of motor spirits, for which plants were 
installed in several localities during the year. 

“‘The relative yield for 1912, and the 
estimated yield for 1913, aecording to Dr. 





$10. Repairs cost almost nothing, for the 


David T. Day, director of the Survey, are 


for 1913 prepared by the United States | 











ing a selling cost of $300 or thereabout. | 


cheaply as a simple cycle-car, and there | 
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Make it one 
long vacation—a 
summer of boating pleas- 


ures such as have hitherto 
been enjoyed only by those so fort- 
unate as to own launches. Be one 
of those fortunates yourself this sum- 
mer. Skim about wherever you wish @ 
over river and lake, to the hunting or 

fishing grounds—the camp or summer 
home. You can do it ata trifling expense. 
All you need is a common row boat anda 


(Gille Portable Boat Motor 


If you haven’t a row boat, get a motor any- 
wav and attach it toany rented boat. It weighs 
only 55 lbs. and can be easily carried in our 
handy carrying bag to any renter’s landing. 
It attaches to any row boat by simply turn- 
ing two thumb screws. Can be easily ad- 
justed to anyangle ordepth of stern. Steers 

by a rudder—like a launch. Develops 2H.P. 
Can be run in salt or fresh water. 


Send for Catalog 


Get ready for that sum- 
mer of fun now. Write 
today. Reliabl. hardware 
and sporting goods deal- 
ers wanted to handle 
this motor. 
For Larger Launches 
we build a complete line 
» of motors from 2 to 30 
-P. If interested, ask 
or our Marine Motor 
Blue 
Caille Perfection 


lotor Co., 



































DONT NEGLECT 
YOUR EYESIGHT 


Good eyesight is invaluable. Keep your eyes 
right with the ¢*Emeralite.’” If your sight 
is dimming, this light will soothe your eyes 
and help them do more work with less effort. 


“PM EPALITE” 
LAMPS 


with the emerald 
green glass shade-- 
for office desks and 
tables; for parlor, li- 
brary, den, sickroom; for den- 
tists, doctors, artists, students. 
Make fine gifts. Dealers every- 
where can supply you. 
Write for Booklet 

It shows in colors how effectually the 
Emeralite can help your eyes; with de- 
scriptions and prices of 30 hand- 
some designs. Write now. . 


H. G. McFADDIN & CO. 
36 Warren St., New York 


BE KIND T0 YOUREYES 


DESK +e TABLE 




















For 
Carbon, 
Tungsten 
or 
Tantalum 
Electric 
Lamps. 














po production by States in 1913 (esti- 


}| Louisiana........... 12,000,000 


Why not be Happy! 
Safe and snug,surrounded by bosom 
friends; your ELCO Cruiser can 


sail the Seven Seas and everywhere 
find happiness. 


The new 45 ft. ELCO Cruiser 
contains, in miniature, every ‘* sea- 
comfort’? of the Yacht: private 
stateroom, saloon, engine located 
amidships, and a_ galley where 

real dinners’’ can be prepared 
without upsetting the whole boat. 
The Stream-like design of ELCO Ex- 
presses attracted your attention years 
before it was adopted for automobiles. 
It is the grace and beauty of this design 
you so readily recognize whenever you 
see an ELCO Express. 

ELCO Expresses 

ELCO Cruisers ELCO Engines 


Send for new ump >> of ‘‘Marine Views ’’ 
ddress 


The &ico Company 


178 Avenue A Bayonne, N. J. 
27 minutes from Fibers and 23rd Street Ferries, 
. R. R. of N. J. to West 8th Street 
Tuleginaae. “ane Bayonne 
- R a Let me tell you about the 150 acres I 
am growing for te lephone poles. I 
sell the best tree prunerin the world. 
H. C. ROGERS, Box 26, MECHANICSBURG, OHIO 
By order of United States Government (Navy Department). 


Memorial Tablets 


Are being cast of bronze recovered from 


Wreck of U.S.S. Maine 


By Jno. Williams, Inc. Bronze Foundry ,538 West27thSt., New York 
Send for illustrated book on tablets. Free. 





Booklet on CATALPA TREES 














~ pousLe 
GRIP 


A STYLE FOR EVERYMAN 


Boston Garter 


Fitted 
with the 
Famous 


Rubber 
Button 


Viaetfuify tise 


Holds Your Sock Smooth as Your Skin 
Lisle, 25c. EVERYWHERE Silk, 50c. 
GEORGE FROST Co., MAKERS, BOSTON 
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| nearly five to every 100. New Jersey, with 
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i shown by the following table of the petro- 


| mated) and in 1912, in barrels: 
States 1912 
86,450,767 
51,427,071 
28,601,308 
iL, 735,057 
9,263,439 
12,128,962 
8,969,007 
7,837,948 
1,572,306 
1,592,796 
970,005 


| West Virginia 


Kentucky 


Colorado. RE ESE 
Other States. 





222,113,218 





‘‘During the past thirteen years, petro- 
leum production has increased 400 per cent. 
Thirteen years ago the total production of 
crude was barely equal to the present de- 
mand for gasoline, according to Oildom, 
which, however, exhibits reticence as to 
what the latter figure is. It does, however, 
venture the statement that the number of 
automobiles in use in 1913 was 1,127,940.” 


STATISTICS AS TO AUTOS 


Statistics of the motor-cars now in use in 
this country, in so far as they could be com- 
piled from the licensing bureaus in such 
States as have registration laws, were re- 
cently made public. They show a total 
registration in 1912 of 1,127,940, or an 
increase over 1911 of 605,000. These fig- 
ures include perhaps 30,000 cars registered 
in duplicate, but there are other cars in 
use of which no account was made in this 
total, because in some States registration 
is not required. New York leads among 
the States with a total of 133,000 cars reg- 
istered, a gain of 51,000; Illinois comes next 
with 95,000, as compared with 45,000 in 
1911; Ohio is third with 87,000, the ‘total 
for 1911 having been 45,000; then come 
Pennsylvania with 79,000, Iowa with 77,- 
000, Indiana with 66,000, Massachusetts 
with 57,000, the eighth place being taken by 
New Jersey with 50,000 cars. 

Other interesting automobile statistics 
have been compiled by the Automobile 
Club of America, which finds at present at 
least 1,000 establishments in this country 
engaged in making autos of one kind or 
another—some passenger, some freight, 
the aggregate output in 1913 being valued 
at $500,000,000 and the number of men 
employed about 100,0007 Following are 
other data derived from this source: 


1913 1910 
Keianennm ene 30, 


No. cars for domes. use. . 
Val. cars for domes. use. . 

bpikecensewating _ 
*§ mark and three ‘iene omitted. 


“Tt is estimated that 1,765,000 motor- 
ears have been manufactured in the United 
States since 1902, altho this figure is con- 
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“Comfy” ane: ang cold tile floors 


=\“Comfy’ 


An everyday slipper & 





Somewhere in the bottom of the 
closet you have a pair of slippers. 

Rather than take the trouble to dig 
them out you go around the room in 
your stocking or barefeet. Whydon’t 
you get acquainted with “COMFY” 
felt slippers? Get the “COMFY” 
slipper habit. ““COMF YS” are easy 
to slip into, and you will find them 
the most comfortable footwear you 
have ever worn, 


Heyer 
G FOOTWEAI 


att for 
this ““Comfy” 


mark 


Our Catalogue No. 62A will 

introduce you. Send for it. 
Dealers: Send for Cata- 

logue D and let us tell you 

about addingthislineto 
our men’s ‘‘ Solid Comfort 
epartment.”’ 


Daniel Green Felt Shoe Co. 
121 E. 13th Street, New York 


**Comfys’’ mean after-dinner comfort 


























siderably higher than that usually accepted. 
According to the Club Journal, the machines | 
produced and those in use have been as | 
below: 
No. Produced No. in Use} 
a alttale o ceatoeaas , 1,260,000 
950,000 
685,000 | 
495,000 | 
270,000 | 
190,000 
85,000 | 
20,000 


“New York, with 135,000 automobiles, 
has less than two for every 100 inhabitants, 
while California, with 115,000 machines, has 





A Sherbet is made tasty and delightful by using Abbott's 





Bitters. Sample of bitters by mail, cts. in stam; 
C. W. Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md. oasis ai 











StampsThree Envelopes 
While You Stamp One 


Here’s a little device that affixes stamps to 
any size or form of mail—instantly and 
securely. Simply insert coiled stamps (ob- 
tainable at any P. O.) in stamp case, 

water chamber, and it is ready for 500 stamp- 
ings. Then simply press the plunger. The 


Multipost 


Stamp Affixer and Accountant 
has been on the market three years and now 
is in daily use in 15,000 offices. Begins 
to save immediately —_ 
in large or small offices. 

Pays for itself in no time. 
One yearguarantee. Will 
last a lifetime. 


A Stamp Cash Register 
You can’t get a stamp 
out of the Multipost with- 
out it being recorded. 
The Multipost protects 
your stamps like a bank 
 eatge dented money. 


on your postage and 
mailing. Save 
yourself 
from loss 
—and your 
employees 
from temptation—by using the Multipost. 


6é 
FREE BOOK, ‘‘How Stamps are Lost” 
Tells why you shorila watch yourstamp box. Full of 
facts that are “eye-openers.” Explains our Free Trial 
offer. Every business man should read this book. 
Send for it at once—it’s free. 
The Multipost Co., 19 Allen St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Canadian Multipost Co., Toronto, Can. 
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45,000 cars, stands at the bottom of the} 
list of the nine principal States in a7¢ of i 
In per) F B . 


4 


number, but is ahead of New Yor 
capita ownership. ; 

‘During the first nine months of 1913, | By 
920,95:3 cars, valued at $21,301,858, were ex- TR — 
porte:!, asagainst 18,406, worth $18,252,299, | q+ wo 
in 19! 2, and 11,244, with a value of $11,565,- | . “Hl 
034, i: 1911. Canada continued our best | —— 
customer, taking 5,260 machines during’! - - f 
the 1013 period, and the United Kingdom | 
remaived a good second with 3,900. Mex-| 2 . 
ico had the smallest total, with 175. The! Lowered into a sound-proof room, closed 


averaze value of the cars exported has | | in with eight-inch walls and hatches fast- 

heen » bout $1,215, while those imported by Mm ened down, a Continental Motor under- 

this country have averaged $2,506. 7 goes the final examination. It is the 

BUILDING CHEAP CARS IN ENGLAND | ye silence-test, under extreme working con- 
. .. eae ditions, gauged by a dynamometer. No 

_ Ane nd has wet come to the agitation | | faintest defect-revealing noise can possi- 

in Enviand cause DY the invasion of cheap | bly escape. The motor must prove itself 

American cars. Several schemes to meet | F Tees! 

the invasion have been proposed from time | 4 eal a, a perfect mechanism. 

to timo, one of which was a combination of | 


j ea 
Engli-i: makers to produce a single vehicle ’ 
at very low cost, but nothing practical has | 2 O ii] ] 


a 


os 


Cr 








yet come from the discussion. A member, 
however, of the great engineering body 
attached to the English motor-vehicle in- | 


dustry (the Institution of Automobile En- | 4 ae oto} ‘Ss 

ginecrs) has presented to the Institution | ra 7 » 

a paper in which he outlined a car that e PS 

en ao ro ee = a Silent motors are saving motors, in power 
pressive of the present status of English agi- | and in upkeep. More,— silence ours 
tation of the subject. Following are points | a total elimination of friction, and an 
in this paper as summarized in Motor Age: | amazing exactness of machining down to 

“Vr, Claaiiiiaaiaitn teeta taka’ the ten-thousandth of an inch, which in- 

Mr. C s that there is no t i ars 
possibility of producing in the United sures for the motor a life of many years 
yrs: a ~ _ Ba Brhonys which can of satisfactory service. 
sell at $550, altho he does not mention ; : 
names. This is because the market for Over 80,000 drivers Awated loud in the 
such a car is only to be found in the United praise of the silent Continental; and this 
nen Pye eg eer — year40,000 more Continentals will go into 

cha r) e doors 0 : : — 
the factory. It is only for cars costing aegis on cn 
from $750 at the very lowest limit to cars in fact as well as name, and com- 
$1,500 at the very highest that British mercial cars which bring their owners 
makers ean find a possible market. In steady profits. 
regard to the proposition to assess a very 
high import duty on "- cars, 1 dag From 11 to 60 horse power—there is a 
elieves that it wou e unavailing to * . : . j 
keep out the $1,000 ear of Amerinan geo- je.) Continental in at least one leading make 
duction, because the British market has ota of every class of marsaed vehicle. No 
a pe demsneting the a. matter what the requirement, there isa 
ear and ready to buy it, and the complete 2h i ipped car to it. 
= of = American car merel ee 
would leave that demand _ unsatisfied. . 

There is a tendency among British motor Continental Motor Mig. Co. 
manufacturers to regard the low-priced Lovgest ~~") ane 
car as within the capability of a low- Det: “y sa Michigan 
priced engineer, whereas the fact is the A m 
very best brains in the country are re- 
quired to produce a satisfactory, inex- 
pensive ear. 

“Assuming that American methods of 
manufacturing were applied to a British 
design, Clayden believes that a car could 
be made a good deal more cheaply than 
by the ordinary British method, solely by 
virtue of the great quantity, tho it cer- 
tainly would cost more than the American 


3 : ” =——>SEND FOR YOUR} 
car. On the assumption of American iB os 

methods of quantity production, Clayden ALLM EN S. ae FREE COPY TODAY 
suggests specifications for a four-passenger Li @) ed @) 

British ear to list at $1,000 equipped. ‘ 


of 

“ According to Clayden’s specifications é : Modern Electrics & Mechanics 
_ proposed British cheap car would Double Refined Pure Grain 190 Proof The bi ; = K ~ ; 
lave a four-cylinder motor of 3.6 bore gay ae RR P ae e big 148-page illustrated monthly magazine 
4.8 stroke, the cylinders cast in block. = The highest proof possible to distill, that tells you how to make flying machines, wire- 
should have a cone or single-plate clutch for domestic and pharmaceutical uses. less sets, motors, engines, home furniture, models, 
a three-speed gear-set, either on the axle or CAUTION. — Neither denatured or wood etc. Invaluable to every one who uses tools or is 
in unit with the motor, preferably the alcohol should ever be used externally or interested in mechanics or electrics. Profusely 
latter, perhaps worm drive, a three-quar- internally for either man or beast. illustrates and describes these subjects in a style you 
i floating rear axle, leather universals, Try one gallon, and we will pre- 4 50 will easily understand and enjoy. 
enter geap-shift control with right drive, pay the express charges on receipt of 42° Send for your copy NOW 


and with the emergency lever on the 8 Vials Flavoring Extracts Free MODERN ELECTRICS & MECHANICS 
o| 


right side: ti ee | “ing " 
ne 2 Tope bg by 41% and wheel — THE ALLMENS CO.,Dept.4, Cincinnati, 265 Fulton Street New York, N. Y. 
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A Million Dollars 
In a Week | 


A thousand cars in seven days—a million dollars’ 
worth of Jeffery Fours and Sixes sold in a week—that 
is the record established by the Jeffery organization at 
the Chicago Show. 

One hundred and thirty-eight cars were sold for im- 
mediate delivery. Dealers’ orders were taken for one 
thousand and seventeen for delivery before April first. 


Seven thousand dealers’ orders have been taken to 
date. This number exceeds the possible production of 
the big Jeffery works for five months to come. It 
means that in March, April, May and June, Jeffery 
cars will be hard to get. 

The public now knows that the Jeffery Four leads 
the medium priced field. It is now simply a question 
of factory production and deliveries. 

Fifteen hundred and thirty-nine people registered for 
demonstrations during the Chicago Show. Manufac- 
turers of other cars, salesmen interested in other lines, 
and dealers selling all cars came to see the Jeffery—all 
conceded the Jeffery Four at $1550 to be without 
competition. 

A buyer stepped into the exhibit of a five thousand 
dollar car near us. He said, *‘ What do you think of 
this Jeffery over here?’’ The salesman replied, ‘‘I 
think so well of it that I told a friend of mine—who 
cannot pay our price—to go and buy a Jeffery.’’ 


Thirty cars a day are being produced in the Jeffery 
works. Think what it means to build that nunaber of 
cars in the Jeffery way. 


Fifty-six Jeffery Fours and Sixes were shipped by the 
factory on a day when a blizzard was raging through the 
country. The Jeffery pay roll today is the largest in 
the history of the company. The shipments for Janu- 
ary exceeded by one hundred per cent those of January 
one year ago. February beat the same month last 
year by two hundred per cent. 


A great period of prosperity is opening up in this 
country and the big Jeffery organization, with the new 
Jeffery Four and Six, is on the wave. 


There are reasons for this prosperity. Here they are: 


The Jeffery Four is the first light weight, high grade car, 
equipped with a modern European type of high speed bloc-type 
motor, to sell in this country for less than $2500. 2 

Take it from the tip of the radiator to the tail lamp and there 
is quality in every detail. Bosch Duplex system, Rayfield car- 
buretor, electric starting and lighting system, four speed trans- 
mission, imported annular ball bearings, Spicer universals, full 
floating type rear axle with imported annular ball bearings, 
Rothschild body, and quick getaway—from nothing to forty 
miles in twenty seconds. 

In 1916 the Jeffery type of car will be more common, The 
great demand for light weight and economy is forcing other 
manufacturers to imitate us. The day of the big, bulky car is 
gone and the Jeffery car is the car of the hour because— 


It's Economy Year, and Feffery Made It So 








Jeffery Four 


Two passenger Four $1550 
Five passenger Four 1550 
Four passenger Sedan Four 2350 
Limousine Four - 3000 
Two passenger All-Weather Car 1950 


Jeffery Six 


Two passenger Six $2250 
Five passenger Six 2250 
Six passenger Six 2300 
Five passenger Sedan Six 3250 
Limousine Six 3700 


The Thomas B. Jeffery Gompany 


Main Office and Works, 


Wisconsin 


Kenosha, 
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CURRENT POETRY 


NE of the important literary events 

of the spring is the publication by 
the Macmillan Company of the ‘ Collected 
Poems” of George Edward Woodberry. 
Mr. Woodberry’s position in the world of 
letters has been likened to that of James 
Russell Lowell. He combines a love for 
classical times and places with a generous 
zeal fur freedom and democracy; he is, in 
the best sense of both words, a traditional- 
ist and a progressive. And in addition— 
as wes known long before this book was 
publi-:ed—he is a natural and accom- 
plishe poet. 
' Of ‘he two poems which we quote, the 
first »-as selected because of its delicacy 
and harm; the second because of its 
strength and sincerity. 


Orfeo 


By GEORGE EDWARD WOODBERRY 


“Teach me to kiss the Dorian flute, 
The Dorian pipe to blow; 
1 with my own breath would salute 
Great Pan before I go; 
And may the genius of the place 
Adopt me in the shepherd race!"’ 


so, perched on Monte Venere, 
I prayed a little goat-skin boy 
To leave his herd and sit by me, 
And teach me all the shepherd's joy. 
“What is your name?” to him I said: 
“Orfeo,”’ blithe reply he made. 


1 took the flute, I took the pipe, 
No reed would to my breath respond, 
He laughed to see me blow, and wipe 
My lips, the pretty vagabond; 
Still Nature's child, tho notes I snatch, 
Was victor in that singing match. 


But I was paid when, as behooved, 
I threw into his shaggy lap 
rhe gifts by ancient time approved, 
My London scarf and Naples cap; 
And as of old, the happy boy 
Leapt high, and clapped his hands for joy. 


Fame 
By GEORGE EpWARD WOODBERRY 


Great thoughts had swelled my breast since morn- 
ing light— 

Of one who, vibrating the ether, spake; 
And one whose ray abolished the opaque; 
Sailors, who drove from either Pole the night; 

Aerial Chavez o'er the Alpine height 

Icarian borne, the eagle in his wake; 

The twain whose love unveiled the radium flake; 
And him who dragged the pestilence to light. 


And when the long day drew to evening's close, 
And on heaven's face the eternal beauty came, 

So in my memory gloriously arose 
The starry universe of human fame; 


And through the midst thereof uncounted glows 


The light of souls who died without a name. 


To Dr. Rossiter Johnson the world is 
grateful for many poems of enduring 
Here—in proof of this statement 
—is a poem from a recent issue of The 


beauty. 


Colonnade. 


What the Young Man Said in His Heart 


By ROSSITER JOHNSON 


If love be like a flower that fills the air 
With odors delicate and renders earth 
A place more purely sacred and more fair, 
A garden of delight, a hall of mirth; 
If { may pluck that flower and make it mine; 
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If with its presence comes a strength divine 
For noble action or for patient rest; 

If life is hid and paradise unknown, 

And every spring of happiness is dry, 

Save with the blooming of that.flower alone— 
Then let me love, albeit the flower must die. 


If love be like a star that shines by night 
More softly radiant than its fellow stars, 
Luring the mortal to a realm of light 
Beyond the confines of these earthly bars; 
If that way lies the path to worlds unsought 
And life undreamed-of, with a nobler cause 
For every act and every inmost thought, 
And wider sympathies and juster laws; 

If far beyond the firmament appears 

That star still moving as I onward strain— 
Tho life is short, and shorter grow the years, 
Still let me follow, tho I ne'er attain. 


If love be like the sea, the great round sea, 

That heaves and falls with its eternal tide, 

From whose dominion earth is never free, 

This earth whereon we pleasantly abide; 

If love be like it in its far extent, 

If love be like it in unfailing power, 

If human love from love divine is sent, 

Heaven's only likeness and man's richest 
dower— 

Tho but in visions are thy secrets seen, 

And all that venture may be lost in thee, 

And the soul's self as it had never been, 

Still, take me to thy bosom, wondrous sea. 


Mr. Hardy’s verse has a small but en- 
thusiastic company of admirers. ‘ The 
Plaint of Specters” is interesting, cer- 
tainly, and the phrase “the New Year’s 
dawn strode up the air ”’ is splendidly imag- 
inative. But it is not for his poetry that 
Mr. Hardy is to receive the Nobel Prize. 
We take “ The Plaint of Specters”’ from 
the London Saturday Review. 








The Plaint of Specters 
By Tuomas HARDY 


“Tt is not death that harrows us,”’ they lipped, 

“The soundless cell is in itself relief, 

For life is an unfenced flower, benumbed and 
nipt 

At unawares, and at its best but brief.’’] 


The speakers, sundry fantoms of men gone, 

Had risen like filmy flames of phosphor dye 
As if the palest of sheet lightnings shone 

From the sward near me, as from a nether sky. 


And much surprized was I that, spent and dead, 
They should not, like the many, be at rest, 
But stray as apparitions; hence I said, 
“Why, haying slipt life, hark you back 
distrest?”’ 


““We are among the few death sets not frée, 
The hurt, misrepresented names, who come 
At each year’s brink, and cry to History 
To do them justice, or go past them dumb. 


“We are stript of rights; 
redrest, 
Our deeds in full anatomy are not shown, 
Our words in morsels merely are exprest 
On the scriptured page, our motives blurred, 
unknown.” 


our shames lie un- 


Then all these shaken ill-writ visitants sped 
Into the vague, and left me musing there 
On fames that well might instance what they 
had said, 
Until the New Year’s dawn strode up the air. 


The poet who sings the praises of 
heroes of fiction produces his effect not 
solely by his own skill; he has the powerful 
aid of the literary memories and associa- 





{f I may wear it proudly on my breast; 


tions of his readers. 


Raising Materials : 
with a Novo Hoist 
BringsCosts Down 


In building construction, 
particularly, the cleanli- 
ness, economy and ease of 
handling give Novo Hoists 
a bigadvantage over steam 
outfits. 


In ice handling, log hauling, 
back filling of sewersand trench- 
es, freight loading and all work 
within range of their capacities 
Novo Hoists are daily proving 
their superiority. 

They are made in reversible, 
non-reversible and double-drum 
types, with lifting capacities 
from 600 to 4,500 lbs. 


Send for the Novo Book 
‘*Reliable Power’’ 


a book of great value to the man 
who wants to know how to get 
cheaper and better power. Free if 
requested on your business letter- 


ENGINE CO. 


Clarence E. Bement, 
Sec’ 


y and Mer. 
301 Willow St., Lansing, Mich. 
Novo Hoist Fig. 14120 
Operating materials elevator 
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Mr. Gerson’s ‘“‘ Don: 


STOPDUCKING 


COLLAR FASTENER 
LIES FLAT ON NECK BAND 


Eliminates shank of collar-button, relieving neck of 


pressure and chafing. Made of gold plated wire; 
conforms to shape and movements of neck. Quickly 
attached to or detached from collar. Won't tear 


button-holes. Nothing like it for comfort. 


ig L ee 








3 
PAT. PENDING 


Reduced facsimile showing FASTENER attached 
to BACK collar band. 


10c each, three for 25c 
Sent postpaid.. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
F. Jordan, Mfr., 33 Broadway, N. Y. 
LIBERAL TERMS TO DEALERS 
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into the tire itself. 









and through. 





































Safe 
qorety 





7S er 
afety First 
in the Quick Stops/ 


Safety must go deeper than the tread. . It has to be made 
It has to be quality. a 
Goodrich Tires are quality through _ | 
Goodrich Unit Molding— 
the original Safety First idea in tire-making 
—produces a tire which wears as a unit— Sh 
every part helping every other part to render SWS 
the service demanded of it. 


Goodrich 
Tires 


- Best in the Long Run 


i= 4 “ 
a The five thick, 
‘ The Safety First was Gaakekek 
Symbol—Five Bars rubber fingers dig 


and a Crosstie 






























Ractoriee: |, TheB.F.Goodrich Co. 


There is nothing in Goodrich Advertising that isn’t in Goodrich Goods 
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down through the mud, 
slush and ooze—they clean 
and grip the road. 
The extra thickness of Goodrich 
rubber in the tread at the point of 
contact gives you longer wear, longer 
service and lower cost mileage. 
We have been pioneersin bringing tire prices 
to their p-esent low level, and, besides we set 
the standard of quality by which others are judged, 
Here are the prices to pay for the best tires ever 
produced in the Goodrich factory: 































Smooth | Saf Smooth | Safe 
Size | Tread Trea Size | Tread | Tre: 

Prices rices Prices | Prices 
30x3 $11.70 | $12.65 34x4'4| $33.00 | $35.00 
30x3'6| 15.75 17.00 | | 35x4%| 34.00 | 3605 
32x3'2| 16.75 18.10 36x4| 35.00 37.10 
33x4 23.55 25.25 37x5 41.95 44.45 
34x4 24.35 26.05 38x54%4| 54.00 57.30 










You can get Goodrich Tires of your dealer or at 
any of our branches or depots. 


Branches in All 
Principal Cities 
















formerly done by women at a cost of 2 
upon thousands of dollars in wash bills. 
women free to do other work while the mac 








The outfit consists of the famous 1900 W: 
Motor. You turn on the power as easily 
goes the tub, washing the clothes for dear 




















1900 Water Motor Washer 
Can be connected with 
any water tapinstantly 

















2caWeek Pays Wash Bill! 
Electricity or Water-Power Does the Work 


6 ° ° ” . 
Just a “Twist of the Wrist” Starts or Stops the Machine! 
fhe 1900 Motor Washers are now at work in thousands of homes. 
cents a week for power. 
Saving worlds of wash-day troubles. 
hines are doing the washing. 


The 1900 Motor Washer 


Washes a Tubful in Six Minutes! 
Handles Heavy Blankets or Dainty Laces. 
asher with either Electric Motor or Water 
as you turn on the light, and back and forth 
life. And it's all so simple and easy that over- 
seeing its work is mere child's play. 


A Self-Working Wringer 


Write for 
FREE Book 
?~ : 


They are doing the work 
Saving thousands 
Leaving the 





Sent With Every Washer 





The motor runs Washer and Wring- 
er. We guarantee the perfect work- 
ing of both. No extra charge for 
Wringer, which is one of the finest 
made. W K 


TRIAL OFFER! Dontdoubel | Can 

2 OFFER! Don't doubt! be connected with any ordinary 
Don't say it can’t be done. The Electric Li ixture 

free book preves that it can. But c Light Fi 


we do not ask you to take our 
word for it. 
Free Trial for an entire month to any responsible person. 
acent of security—nor a promise to buy. 





t, Fitee | 1900 Electric Motor Washer 














We offer to send a 1900 Motor Washer on absolute 


Not 
Just your word that 


you will give it a test. We even agree to pay the freight id 
will, take it back if it fails to do all we Gaim for it. A postal 
card wit 


your name and address sent to us today, will bring you 


the book free by return mail. 


All correspondence should be addressed to 1900 WASHER CO., 


6126 Court St., Binzhamton, N. ¥. 
write to the Camadiam Washer Co., 357 Yonge Street, Toronto, Can. 


Or, if you live in Canada, 
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Quichotte ’’ (we wish he had used the mor 
familiar spelling) is crude in some of its 
phrases, but it is sincere, and the moral jg 
aptly drawn. We take it from the Phil. 
delphia Public Ledger. 





Don Quichotte 







By FeLi R. GERSON 


I love thee well, for long my heart hath found thee 
Stanch in thy purpose, and sublime of soul:— 

The years laugh at the weaknesses around thee, 
Not at thine own, which I would fain ex:‘ol, 


For this the plaudit: that thou hero-hearted, 
Arrayed thee 'gainst the windmill, undismayed: 
Disdained to murmur, tho the world’s wounds 
smarted, 
But valiantly strove onward, unafraid! 

















Knight of La Mancha, following thy vision 
Since thou wert stedfast, and conceived thee 
right, 
And faltered not in doubt or indecision, 
Thy scoffed-at struggles grace thee in my sight. 







What do we know of right?—The storied aves 
Tell blood-red tales of tyrants and of slaves,— 

We turn white-cheeked from history's dark pages: 
The monuments reared o'er the centuries’ graves. 














Treason, and lust, and selfishness are graven 
Upon the tablets of the world’s advance. 

A noble soul is like some long-sought haven 
Where we would linger—tho but in romance. 








Full well I know it—better far ts failing, 
Through striving after fancies that seem gold; 

Or love, or glory—than to be bewailing ’ 
A dreamless life—and youth grown early old. 


Mr. Byrne’s poem (from the March 
Smart Set) is not a true ballade—F ra n¢ois 
Villon would shudder at the looseness of 
its rime scheme. But he would admire 
its dash and spirit, and the skilful intro- 
duction of the mighty names would stir 
his heart. The envoi is splendid. 


















A Ballade of Old-Time Captains 


By DONN BYRNE 





Who speaketh now of Tamerlane, 
That emperor of Tartary? 

Who speaketh now of Prester John, 
Monarch of old-time Muscovy? 
Cuchulain of the Irishry— ' 

King Arthur of the grievous fray— 

Great God! Who heareth word of them? 

The winds have blown their dust away. 


Never a word of those valiant ones, 
The warrior captains of long ago; 
Roland, the mighty paladin, 
Who wrought the havoc of Roncevaulx; 
Duke Hannibal, or Scipio: 
The Roman Julius, crowned with bay; 
Pepin le Bref, or Courtmantel; 
The winds have blown their dust away. 


Never a word of the Lion Heart, 
Who won the proud Castilian dame. 
Never a word in a minstrel’s mouth 
Of the Grecian Alexander's fame. 
Never the Trojan Hector’s name 
Is heard in ballad or virelay. 
And Coriolanus, where is he? 
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The winds have blown their dust away. 


L’Envol 


The old Ecclesiast hath said 
That all is vain, but welladay! 
’Tis pity of those mighty ones— 





The winds have blown their dust away. 
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A Business Getter 


RACTICALLY every American 
merchant has been almost begging for a 
small commercial car that was really prac- 
tical. Of all the hundreds and hundreds 
of commercial jobs put on the market, not 
one seems to have fit or answered the re- 
quirements of the majority of business 
men. ‘They were either too large, which 
means cumbersome and costly; or too 
small, which means inefficient and trouble- 
some. 
The Overland delivery wagon solves the 
problem. 
The size is just right. Not oversized to 
make it too heavy, or undersized to make 
it dinky. 


Any intelligent man or boy can easily 
drive this wagon. It’s just like learning 
your ABC’s. Nothing complicated. 
Nothing to get out of order. Also, being 
light in weight, it does its work much 
faster than those great, big bulky trucks. 

This wagon has a powerful 35 horse-power motor, 
114 inch wheel base, the transmission is three 
speeds forward and reverse, large brakes, 33 
inch x 4 inch tires, electric lights, jeweled speed- 
ometer, and everything complete. 

Producing this wagon on a large scale has made 
it possible for us to get under the market on price. 
Compared with other similar wagons, it costs you 
30% less. 

See This Wagon Today 
Look up the Overland dealer in your town and ask him about 


this wagon today. Let him tell you its worth in detail. Full in- 
formation and catalogue on request. 


Please address Dept. 174 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Panel Body 


$950—Complete f. o. b. Toledo 


$1075—-with electric starter and 
generator—f. o. b. Toledo 





Express Body 


$900—Complete f. o. b. Toledo 


$1025—-with electric starter and 
generator—f. o. b. Toledo 





Manufacturers of the famous Overland Pleasure Cars, Garzord and Willys-Utility Trucks. 
Full information on request. 
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Hot-Water Heating 


319 8 Average Price-on these . 14 Plants 



































For 13 years we have sold hot-water heating plants by the Andrews Method of “ cut-to-fit, 
all ready to screw together ’’ by any man handy with tools. That this method isa success and 
gives genuine satisfaction is proven by the fact that our plants are now doing good work 
in 2274 cities and towns of this country, and what is more significant, the majority of 
our new business comes through the personal recommendation of our old customers. And 
our guarantee protects anyone no matter how skeptical he may be at first. 


_ Andrews Steel Boilers Special Andrews Advantages 
These boilers are unlike any others for residence Andrews Regurgitating Safety Valve provides safe- 
heating. They are made of steel plate same as used in ty from “boili aves” d : my tl ffi- 
large power boilers. Theimmense amount of fire travel ~ Bes: me ONes. One 60: Speeeeee ees 
ciency of the system that smaller radiators 


enables these boilers to heat up very much quicker Rpg: 
than others, thereby savingfuel. Any grade and piping can be used to obtain the same 
coal can be used. Large firepotandcombus- heating value. The group system of piping 
tion chamber, ample ash pit, efficient rocking enables all radiators to heat evenly and quick- 
ly by furnishing each a direct connection with 


and dumping grate, easy to clean, durability 
——these are the features in which they are the boiler. These features afford comfort as 
well as a saving in fuel. 


superior. . 
| “Hired Man Thermostat” Estimate Free for Old or New Houses 
Send us your architect's plans or rough diagram of 


Automatically controls dampers of any 
style heating plant and keeps your house basement and each floor to be heated, showing sizes, 
temperature at any degree desired. Saves location of windows and doors, height of ceilings.etc., 
fuel, worry and work. Fully guaranteed, and ourengineers will give you an estimate of com- 
booklet free. By express, $20. With Clock plete cost of an Andrews System, freight pre 
Attachment, $25. paid, to your nearest railroad station. 














































































































Our Big 72 Page Heating Book, Free 


This big book is more thana catalog. It containsfacts and 
figures on heating of all kinds, illustrated by diagrams and 


. photographs. 
360 Days Free Trial sr Andrews 
H Modernizing the home. The 
Guaranteed by Bond Andrews 4‘‘ cut-to-fit "’ method 
is fully explained and thousands of names of our former patrons are 
listed. Write for this book today. It will give you a better under- 
standing of heating in general. 


Special Offer _To Digest readers answering this ad 
wit 


hin 30 days we make a special offer. Write 
today so that if you decide later to purchase <¢ 





















Also describes 
Features for 










































Andrews System, you may avail yourself of this extra offer. aa 
ocomoti 
ANDREWS HEATING CO. Bie 








1410 Heating Building 





Minneapolis, Minn. 
































Consider These 3 Values 


Here are three typical selections from the comprehensive line of 
business furniture made by the house of f#/2&. These three 
are chosen at random from the scores of items listed in the 
Pf catalog, and are fairly representative of the values that 
prevail throughout the entire line of #2 common-sense 
furniture. Please note the specifications of each—then the price. 


Sjfee Solid Oak Letter File 


$1325 Freight Paid A great favorite because of 
= See Note its easy drawer action, du- 
rability, and economy of space. 5,000 letters or 
other papers may be filed in each druwer. Roller 
bearings make drawers roll out and in smoothly. 
Follow blocks keep contents always on edge, and 
automatically lock in position. Golden, Weathered 
or Natural (all solid) Oak. Three drawers, $11.25; 
Two drawers, $8.00. 
























ye Plain Oak, $1280 
4 Sli Fr'g’t pd. See Note 


Slide Door Sectional Bookcase 
All superfluous parts are absent 
in this handsome case, The sec- 
tions may be fitted into your 
home or office so that they will 
adapt themselves to your avail- 
able wall space. Strong, hand- 
some, handy. 










































Buy them from your Local Dealer — 
or Freight Prepaid Direct from #2 
Your dealer has these or can get them. Or you may 
order direct from this advertisement. NOTE.—We 
willdeliver to any railway stationin the Eastern and 
Central States, transportation charges prepaid, at 
prices quoted, provided your order amounts to $10 
or more. Certain smaller articles such as this desk 
stand sent parcel post, prepaid. Send for Catalog F of 
Commercial Equipment, and Catalog H of Sectional 
Bookcases, and we will include, free, “* FILING SUG- 
GESTIONS'’—a booklet full of helpful ideas. 


The f/2 Manufacturing Co.,56 Union St., Monroe, Mich. 
New York Office, 75 John Street. 









Attach 
this to either 
side of desk, 
for your type- 
writer. Swings or 
locks. Takes no 
floor space —saves 
desk room. Top 14x 
Winches. Strong 
metal support, black 
enamel finish. Parcel Post, 
prepaid. 











J.S. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 





AN EX-OUTLAW’S RACE FOR 
GOVERNOR 


L JENNINGS, the ex-bandit, may, 

may not be just the right kind of 
man for the governorship of Oklahom 
but there is no question about the wig 
human appeal his candidacy is makiy 
around the country. 
novelty in American politics, not oj 
because he achieved success as a lawy 
after having served part of a life term in 
penitentiary for train-robbery, but beeaj 
of his picturesque personal qualitig 
Others may become obsessed with a desiy 
for public office and make financial sae; 
fices to obtain it, but few men take the 
political ambitions as seriously as Jen: ning 
takes his. And if publicity means much 
the Oklahoma campaign, he will have oy 
advantage over his opponents, for duriy 
the last twelve months his name has becom 
a household word. The story of how} 
has turned down large sums of money ij 
order to run for governor and of the 
picturesque fight he is making is told in th 
Kansas City Star: 


Jennings is a re 


He has had many offers of good money, 
They come to him every day, by mail ani 
telegraph. Every moving-picture com: 
pany in the country has been after hin, 
to pose as the principal actor in outlay 
scenes. 


Every 


day and do a thirty-minute monolog. 


One of the largest lyeeum and Chav- 
{tauqua companies offered him $1,000 4 
week and traveling expenses to go on their 
lecture circuit in the East this winter and 


lecture at the Chautauquas next summer. 
Jennings has refused all of them. 


‘*T wouldn’t go on the vaudeville stage 
and make a show of myself, now or at any 
future time, for any price, nor under any 


cireumstances,”’ he said last week. 


“As for the other offers, there isn’t 
gold enough in the world to tempt me to 
give up my race for the governorship of 


Oklahoma.”’ 


Jennings was sitting on the arm of his 
chair, with his feet in the seat, his elbows 
He is a small man, and he 
could do that without danger of the chair 


on his knees. 


tipping over. 


‘““They’ve printed in nearly every paper 
in Oklahoma that outside capital is back- 
ing me with a campaign fund of $100,000 
in my race for governor,” he continued. 
I’ve been offered money 
|from half a dozen different sources for my 

campaign, but even if I took money from 


‘‘That’s a lie. 


One of those offered him 25 pe 
cent. of the receipts in this country ani 
3314 per cent. for foreign countries, witha 
guaranty of $10,000 for the first year. 
lyceum bureau and Chautauqu 
company in the country has volleyed hin 
with telegrams and letters, and sent their 
representatives to see him. The largest 
vaudeville concern in the country offered 
him $1,000 a week fcr forty-eight straight 
weeks just to walk out on the stage twice 
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GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 
50c per case of 6 glass stoppered bottles 
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my friends, offered in the best of faith, I 
would, of necessity, be compelled to 
recognize them and their pleas after I be- 
come governor, and I’d be an ingrate to 
accept their money and then not recognize 
them in making my appointments or other- 
wise, and that is the first downward step 
to ruin for public officials, isn’t it?” 

Jennings springs from his seat on the 
chair arm to the floor, and begins walking 
up and down the floor with his hands 
thrust deeply into his trousers pockets. 

“Tam going to keep myself clean of all 
promises and entanglements with a single 
politician of any stripe, or with any one 
else, and stagger through my campaign 
on the $3,000 which the law permits a 
candidate to spend in seeking an office. 
Already one candidate has paid a news- 
paper $10,000 to support him, and has 
subsidized a hundred little weeklies; the 
other candidates are figuring on $8,000 
and $19,000 campaign funds, and some as 
high as $25,000. What, then, is to become 
of the people in ease one of them is elected? 
It wili be the same old order of things; the 
people will, after all, pay the campaign 
expenses, and the same gang will fill the 
offices and rob the people.” 

“You expeet to be elected governor?” 
he was asked. 

He stopt in the middle of the floor, 
jerked his right hand from his pocket 
and pointed a forefinger at the questioner, 
his sharp eyes sighting along the extended 
finger. The man in the chair against the 
wall tried to imagine him thus in the old 
bandit days, that pointing forefinger, the 
blue barrel of a .48 Colt’s revolver, with 
the cold gray eyes peering along it. 

“Just as sure as you’re sitting there 
I'll be the next governor of Oklahoma,”’ he 
snapt out. ‘“‘They can’t count me out 
this time as they did when I was elected 
prosecuting attorney of this county last 
year. I won then by three thousand votes 
and the politicians counted me out and 
gave iny opponent five hundred majority.” 

One doesn’t have to be in Oklahoma 
City long to find out that this is abso- 
lutely true. Even the bitterest political 
opponents of Al Jennings admit that he 
was fairly elected prosecuting attorney 
of Oklahoma County and was counted out. 
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Biss joy of motoring is born of the good ser- 


vice given by your car and itsequipment. With 


Westinghouse Electric Systems 
Starting — Lighting — Ignition 


you can absolutely rely on good service from your starting, light- 
ing and ignition. 

Quick starts under all conditions, lights always ready, unsur- 
passed ignition with automatic spark advance—this good service is 
the result of the wide experience of the manufacturer. The West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company, pre-eminent in the 
electrical field since the beginning of the electrical industry, 
has a world-wide reputation for the excellence of its apparatus. 
A special plant with 180,000 square feet of floor space is devoted 
to the manufacture of these systems. 


There is a car to suit every requirement in this list of 1914 
cars using Westinghouse Electric Systems. 


* Austin Automobile Co. + Hupp Motor Car Co. 

* A.C. Barley Co., “ Halladay” * W.H. McIntyre Co. 

* The Bartholomew Co., “Glide” Tt Marion Motor Car Co. 

t Brewster & Co.,*‘Delaunay-Belleville” { Moreland Motor Truck Co. 
t J. 1. Case T. M. Co. +t The Norwalk Motor Car Co. 
+t Chadwick Engineering Works * Oakland Motor Car Co. 

+ Chandler Motor Car Co. + Palmer & Singer Mfg. Co. 

* Geo. W. Davis Motor Car Co. t The Pierce Arrow Motor Car Co. 
+ Dorris Motor Car Co. ¢ Pullman Motor Car Co. 

+f. LA. T. é Stevens Duryea Co. 

* Herreshoff Motor Co. t Wichita Falls Motor Co. 


* Starting, Lighting and Ignition. + Starting and Lighting. 1 Lighting and Ignition. 
§ Lighting Oaly. 
Full information on these systems sent on request. 
Sold to automobile manufacturers only. 








Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
* Automobile Equipment Department 
Main Office, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 





“| will get a vote this time that they 
can't overcome,” Jennings says. ‘I am 
going to speak in every county in the 
State and in some counties a good many 
times. I ean do it with $3,000, and I see 
my way clear to get hold of that much. 
My book will be out about the first of 
March, and Vl get $2,500 from The 
Saturday Evening Post besides. That will 
pull me through.” 

“Beating Back,’ the story by Al Jen- 
uings and Will Irwin, which ran serially 
in The Saturday Evening Post, is to be 
published in a book by D. Appleton & Co. 
It is already in type. The first edition 
will be ten thousand copies, and the pub- 
lishers believe it will run up one hundred 
and fifty thousand Upward of four 
thousand letters have come from all over 
the country to Jennings and The Saturday 
Evening Post, asking that the story be 
printed in book form. 
_ Jennings and Irwin together got $4,600 
from The Saturday Evening Post for the 
Story, ‘‘Beating Back,” which they divided 
equally. They are to get an advance 

















NERVOUS BREAKDOWNS 


And How to Avoid Them. By Charles D. Musgrove, M.D. 
a Any man who sets out to accomplish important, and there- 
“Tt 1s fore necessarily trying work, is obliged to equip himself with 
some knowledge of the nervous system—its possibilities, . Re ee 
Worry capabilities, and its liability to exhaustion. ’ pert and serviceable 








“At once an ex- 


ad ” 
Truly, as Dr. Musgrove says, “It is the natures of finest book. —Salt Lake 
and fibre which accomplish the most, and it is they who are most Tribune. 
liable to give way beneath the strain. A common mug may pr 
Not fall to the ground unharmed, where a piece of costly china A volume full of 


W. k would be smashed to atoms.”’ truly valuable in- 
or _ He is neither “preachy"’ nor “scary,"’ but informing, inspir- formation, clearly 
That ing, and helpful throughout. and simply put.”— 





royalty of $750 the day the book is printed, 














. ‘a 12mo, cloth, $1.00 net ; by mail, $1.07. Chicago Inter Ocean. 
Kills. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Quality 
Cert-ified 
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This label is your 
roof insurance. It 
stands for 15 years’ 
guaranteed service 
if the roofing you 
buy is 


Certain-teed 
Roofing 


There is no “‘advance test’ by which you can know howlong 
a roof willlast. Your safeguard is the guarantee-in-advance 


Durabilit 
Guaran-t 


of a manufacturer whose responsibility is unquestioned. 


Roofs don’t wear out—they dry out. 
and its tendency is always toreturn to gaseous 
form. Our properly blended asphalt dries out 
very slowly. 

When wesay,“Certain-teed Roofing—shingles 
or rolls—is built on a soft center asphalt base 
with a harder asphalt protecting surface—we 
have named the materials that make the ideal 
roof for best and longest service. We guarantee 
them—for 15 years at least—in Certain-teed 
Roofing. And the three biggest mills in the 
roofing industry are behind that guarantee. 
Certain-teed Roofing is sold by dealers every- 
where, at areasonable price. Ask your dealer. 


General Roofing Manufacturing Co. 
World's largest mayufacturers of roofing and building papers 
E. St. Louis, Ill, York, Pa. Marseilles, Tl. New York City 
Kansas City Minneapolis San Franciseo Seattle 
Winnipeg, Canada London, England Hamburg, Germany 














Coal tar is condensed from gas 








A Certain-teed Construction 
Roof 


for buildings of the mest perma- 
nent type appeals to architects, 
engineers and builders as well 
as to owners. ® 

A Certain-teed Construction Roof 
is a built-up roof and is the mod- 
ern scientific process of covering 
—whether a gable roof or a flat 
roof with poor drainage. 

A Certain-teed Construction Roof 
does away with the smoky tar- 
pot and as no gravel is used, does 
not collect dust and the roof is 
washed clean after every rain. 
It is a sanitary roof. 

Costs more—but worthmore. Ap- 
plied only by responsible roofers. 


























A NEW LOAN ART EXHIBIT OF | 


MAISON AD. BRAUN ET CIE. 








to any Educational Institution 


Over 200 Carbon Photographs 
and Colour Fac-Similes 





Braun et Cie. Succrs. 


PARIS, 
LONDON, 





Dept. H 
13 WEST 46th ST., NEW YORK 











New Illustrated Catalogue, 600 cuts, 35 cents 





(Booklet and Particulars on request.) 
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Ensnare the Glories of the 





Moonlit Sea 


Right in the 
circle of your 
OWN HOME 
and FIRE- 
SIDE! 


“Driftwood 
Crystals” 


No one can 
really know the 
surpassing 


beauty of the effects obtained by sprin- 
kling a pinch of DRIFTWOOD CRYSTALS 
_upon the red-hot coal or wood embers in 


The Open Fireplace! 


In an instant a magic shift of vari-colored light 
appears, ever changing like a kaleidoscope— 
, blue, yellow, gold, old rose! The room is 
ed and you are entranced with the melting 
green glory of the sea-strewn moonlight! The 
languishing blue of the sea-reflected Italian sky! 
The yellow of the passionate summer's sun 
piercing the crest of the rising wave! The lurid 
gold of the dying sunset rippling on the bosom 
of the sea like a mantle! i 
pave the way to night and darkness on the deep! 
Make your fireside a place of Romance! 
Make the evening at home wonderful! 
DRIFTWOOD CRYSTALS are sold in one 
pound boxes that last indefinitely. The regular 
Price is $2.00 per box. i 
answering this advertisement, $1.00. This offer 
islimited. Money back if not as represented. Hand- 
some little Birthstone and Memory Book sent free. 


Driftwood Crystal Co., 3S, Ss 


he old rose tints that 


Special price to those 
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and a royalty thereafter of 15 per cent, 
| for the first five thousand copies sold and 
20 per cent. on all copies above that. 

Jennings expects to get a part of his 
| campaign fund from the sale of this book. 
In addition he and Irwin are to get $1,000 
each for five stories which they are to 
write this winter for The Saturday Evening 
Post. This, divided equally, will give 
Jennings $2,500. 

“T have the five stories now in my 
head,”’ Jennings says. ‘‘I will write them 
and send them on to Irwin and he will edit 
them.”’ 

Jennings sat down again and his voice 
became soft and plaintive. 

“*T don’t care for much money,”’ he said, 
‘“‘But I do like to pay my debts and feel 
easy. I gave up my practise of law a year 
ago because I couldn’t be clean and honest 
_and practise law.” 
| Jennings had a fine suite of offices in the 
State National Bank Building in Oklahoma 
City and was earning something like $5,000 
a year when suddenly he closed his offices 
and moved his law-books and desk into a 
little back room in an obscure building. 





Men and wemen came to him with their 
When 
asked why he quit, Jennings explained 
| that in a great many cases a lawyer knows 
|that perjury is being committed, and 
| while he does not necessarily connive in it, 


cases, but he refused to practise. 


| using such a weapon does not seem exactly 
| right. Jennings says there are a great 
many honest lawyers, but few of them are 
prospering. He thinks he can make a liy- 
ing with his pen if he is defeated in the race 
for governor. His ‘‘ Beating Back,” which 
| ran asa serial in The Saturday Evening Post 
some time ago, seems to have been popular, 
and Jennings believes he has material for 
more interesting reading-matter. The Star 
; proceeds: 


Nearly every one thinks that /rwin 
wrote ‘‘Beating Back”’ and that Jennings 
merely supplied the facts. That is not 
exactly true. Jennings wrote the story 
ten years ago under the name, ‘The Long 
Trail.’ He had a literary friend in New 
York whom he went there to see occasion- 
ally and there he met Irwin and outlined 
the story to him. Last summer Jennings 
went to visit Inez Haines Gilmore, the 
author, in Scituate, Mass., and there he 
and Irwin finished the story. It is nearly 
all in the original language of Jennings, 
which many persons in Oklahoma City 
well know, having read the original 
| manuscript. 

“I’m in debt now,” Jennings went on, 
continuing his explanation of why he 
refused $48,000 a year rather than lose the 
chance of running for governor of Oklahoma. 

“T need money now worse than I ever 
did in my life. The money I got from 
my story I spent in hospital bills. My 
wife had an operation performed, and 
right after she came out I went in and 
had one performed. I haven't any money 
and I’m in debt. But there isn’t money 
enough in the State to tempt me to leave 
the race for governor nor the purpose | 
have in view. If I’m elected by the 
people I’ll give them an honest administra- 
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tion and a forceful administration; there’s 
nothing to swerve me from that determina- 
tion; so help me God, that’s true.” 

The little man with the shock of curly, 
red hair was on his feet again, pacing the 
floor, terribly in earnest, in all seemingness. 

“Why, man, just look at me. Al 
Jennings, train-robber, bandit, with the 
brand of convict all over him; pardoned 
and a citizen to-day by the grace of good 
men who believe in me. I can’t fail. 
Others might fail, others could fail and 


take money and get away with it; I could 
not, and I won’t. The eyes of the world 
are on me. I’ve got to make good. I’m 
fanatical on that subject. I’ve just one 


ambition, just one aim in life, and that is 


to be governor of this State and have the 
world point at me and say: ‘There’s an ex- 
convic! that made good; they can come 


999 


back if they get the chance. 


The: he sat down again and his voice 
grew tender: 

“T want, in the years to come, for people 
to point to me as the ex-governor of 
Oklahoma instead of the ex-conviet—to 
the man who made the best governor the 
State verhad. That would make amends, 
wouldn't it? Maybe, then, they wouldn’t 
remember quite so much that I was a 
convict! as that I was a good governor.” 

There was something pathetic and 
touching in this man who had been an out- 


law and a life convict, with five bullets 
in his body now, walking up and down his 
shabby little office, planning the big things 


he would do when he became governor. 
And the one thing about him that im- 
presses most strongly is his sincerity, his 
earnestness. They say that is what 
impresses his audiences. They go to hear 
him out of curiosity, and sit quietly, 
resentfully, and almost sullenly as he 
begins to speak. The idea of this bandit, 


this penitentiary-bird, presuming to run 


for ollice, and to ask for their votes! 
We'll listen to him, but— 

They expect him to cover up his past, 
or to gloss it over, and apologize for it. But 
he bares his reeord, stands his own soul 
naked before them, and they soon begin 
to cheer him. That is how it was when 
he was candidate for prosecuting attorney. 

He made a speech, the other night in 
Shawnee, before fifteen hundred persons 
who came to look and listen and to jeer. 

‘lm running for governor to break up a 
political ring that was formed in the early 
days of Statehood in Oklahoma,” he 
began. ‘*‘A ring that surpasses iri its vile 
machinations any other political ring that 
ever existed in any State. The people 
of Oklahoma have suffered as much from 


incor 
ment 


ipetence in office as from embezzle- 
in office. That same old gang is 
after the same old offices again, in the same 
old way, giving you the same old taffy in 
the same old spoon.” 
i re a@ man in the audience interrupts 
with, ‘‘Tell about your own damned 
record.”’ 

Instantly the ex-convict is alert. Every 
red jiair in the tousled bunch on his head 
seems to stand erect. His eyes flash. 


_ “Who are you that asks my record? 
Some hog-thief whom McAllister has par- 
d out of the penitentiary to work for 

ruce?”’ 

_ It so turned out that the man who had 
interrupted was a cattle-thief in the old 
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* Plans i. Booklet 
described below. 


Drawn from a photograph—New Orleans. La. 
Architect:—W. R. Gilbert. New Orleans, La. 


Homes—Not Houses! 
You want your home to be livable. 


You want to keep for years the same 
thrill of pride, the same “that’s mine”’ satisfaction, 
that you felt the first time you stood out in front and 
looked it over. In other words, your home must be 
permanent. Then build the walls, both inside and out, 
on a base of 


Ano-Jsurn 


Expanded Metal Lath 


Kno-Burn Expanded Metal.Lath has a mesh construction that 
becomes an actual part of the wall as soon as the plaster has set 
around it,—as the illustration shows. It never fails to “grip.’’ It 
can’t rot away. It expands and contracts to exactly the same 
extent as the plaster that covers it. Its features of excellence are 
protected by patent. Whether for outside stucco or inside plaster, 
Kno-Burn makes the plaster stick. Ask your architect. 

“Practical Home-building”’ will tell you a great many interesting things 
about how and where to build. It is not merely an advertising 
booklet. It is a treatise on house construction that will 


hold your interest from cover to cover. It contains plans, 
comparative costs and many interesting photographs. 













Send ten cents to cover cost of mailing 
and ask for Booklet 709 


North Western Expanded Metal Company 


970 Old Colony Building Chicago, U. S. A. 
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days. 


The audience howls. 


80-page month- 

ly magazine for 

a year, with your 
choice of any one of 
Keith's famous 


Big $2 Offer— EITH’S 
PLAN 


. * 5 —, 
j | z 
A , 
Keith’s Magazine is 


A Beauty—No.1350, cost $3600 the recognized aue 
thority on building and decorating artistic homes, $2 a year. 
Each issue contains 7 to 10 Plans by Leading Architects. 

Keith’s Famous Pian Books, direct or thru Newsdealers, $l each 
136 Plans of Bungalows | 175 Plans costing below $6000 
104 ** ‘* Cottages ; 15 “ ** over $6000 
costing below $4000 | 100 * Cement and Brick 
= ** g5000 | 50 Garages, 40 Duplex & Flats 
Any one of these $1 Plan Books FREE with year’s subseription $2 

. L. KEITH, 621 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 









The Pure Food Laws require that Gluten Flour 
must contain at least 35% of gluten or protein, 
Our Gluten Flour contains about 40% (a recent 
analysis showed 42%) and must not be confused 
with ‘4/7 standard” Gluten flours, which contain 
about 20% only. To be safe insist on getting 
Farwell & Rhines “Criss-Cross” (#) brand of 
Gluten F'our and other cereal specialties. 
For booklet or sample write: 


FARWELL & RHINES, Watertown, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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Dry Your Hair 


By Electricity in a Few Minutes 


N order to keep your hair in perfect condition so 
that it will grow ‘Yong and luxuriant, you must 
wash it frequently. That is nature’s decree. And 

after you wash it you must be sure that it is dried 
well. To dress your hair when it is damp is danger- 
ous—to your health and to your hair. ‘the moisture 
tends to destroy the delicate hair roots. Dandcuff is 
very likely to collect upon the scalp. Then think of 
thousands of women who have injured their health 
by going outdoors while their hair was still damp. 


The White Cross 


Electric Hair Dryer 





With the coming of the White 
| Cross Electric Hair Dryer this 
' has all been changed. You may 
have your choice of either 
hot or cold air. It can be 
connected up as easily as an electriclamp. Nomore 
sitting in the sun or near a stove or radiator to catch 
the dirt and dust. No more fanning your hair until 
you think your arm will drop off. Just turn the switch 
—the White Cross Electric Hair Dryer will do the 
rest. It wil} make it soft and fluffy without any ex- 
ertion on your part. 


e Write today for the great 
Special Offer price reduction we have made 
on this wonderful machine. 

Here is your opportunity to get one of these oupetp instru- 
ments at the rock-bottom price. An astoundingly liberal 
offer. Price so low that you cannot afford to go without one 
another day. No obligations in getting the full particulars. 


Write Today For Free Book 


Do not delay an Instant. Find out what the White 
Cross Electric Hair Dryer will do for you and how it will 
make your hair long and 'o obligati Write 
today for the new free book and be eure to give your 
Electrical dealer's name 


LINDSTROM-SMITH CO., Dept. 2372 
1100 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


We also manufacture White Cross Electric Vibra- 
tors, Electric Stoves, Irons, ete. Dealers write. 




















“you THs SWITCH 
ON APPROVAL frotiScrlargenew Beauty Book and 


Catalog illustrating all the newest 





Paris Fashions in Hair Dressings 
at guaranteed lowest prices. Be- 
cause prices mean nothing apart from 
quality, we sell on approval—no pay 
unless satisfied. These selections are 
of splendid quality to match any 
ordinary shade. 


Straight Switches Wavy Switches 
14 oz. 18 in. $0.85 20in. . $1.45 
2 o2.20imn. .1.25 22in. . 2.45 
2 oz.22in. .1.75 26 in. 4 
24 oz. 24 in. .2.75 30 in. 7 
Triple Wavy Switch,24in. . . 4: 
Natural Curly Pompadour . . 2 
Coronet Braid, 3 0z., Wavy. . 3.95 
200 other sizes and grades of 

Switches . . . . 50cto $50.00 
Wigs, Ladies’ and Men’s $15 to $50.00 
Send long sample of your hair and de- 

' We will send 





pa If you find it 
perfectly satisfactory and a bargain, remit i 7 
the price. If not, return to us. Rare, 

peculisr and gray shades cost a little 22 in. + oz. Triple 
more: ask for estimate. Write for our |Natural Wavy Switch 
NEW HaIR BOOK TODAY [Specially priced$3.45 


PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 592, 209 State St., Chicago 
Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World 
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“T’m going to give you my record,” 
Jennings continyes. ‘‘It’s an open record. 
I’m going to give you an example of a man 
telling the truth while seeking office, and 
that’s so unusual it might be interesting 
from that standpoint alone. 

‘But I’m not running for office on my 
record as an outlaw and convict, but on 
my record in the ten years since my fall, 
ten years of honest living, of self-control, 
without envy of anything or any person. 
I will say, however, that it takes, maybe, 
the same sort of nerve to be an honest 
governor as to rob a train or a bank. 
Isn’t that about right?”’ 

“You bet,” shouts a man, and there is 
a little ripple of applause. 

“What you most need in Oklahoma 
is not the enactment of more laws; it’s 
an honest administration of affairs.” 

And then he goes on and tells how he will 
help change the order of things. 

‘“‘T have violated the law. I have paid 
the penalty, and it’s a part of my purpose, 
in asking this high favor of the people, 
to prove the correctness of the theory that 
an ex-convict can be a good governor; 
that a man who has slipt and sunk into 
the depths of crime, and is caught by the 
law and made to feel its iron hand, can 
come out into God’s sunshine and lift up 
his head, looking the world fairly in the face, 
and get back into the station in life from 
which he fell.” 

Buncombe! you say. 

Not if you hear Al Jennings say it, be- 
cause it seems that all his soul is in it, 
and he is a man of great magnetism and 
force and winning personality. You can’t 
hear Jennings talk and watch the play of 
his features and believe he is insincere 
now. 

‘We say the law is no respecter of per- 
sons,” he goes on. ‘‘Then it ought to be 
the right, accorded by law to every man 
who has paid the law’s full penalties, to 
get back again from where he fell. I 
have seen more crime committed by the 
elected officials of this State, more steal- 
ing, more looting, more disregard of the 
rights of others, than I ever knew as an 
outlaw. That is another reason I am 
making the fight to beat back in the face 
of Society’s condemnation. I have suffered 
humiliation, rebuffs, sneers, insults, in my 
efforts to get back again. I am trying to 
stem that tide. Many thousands who have 
tried to stem that tide of prejudice have 
lost hope, let go, been pushed down and 
sunk to oblivion. I shall never lose hope, 
never give up. Last year I ran for office 
to test the forgiveness of the people. I 
was successful. ‘Fhe people responded and 
elected me. I am testing that theory 
again.” 

And so on and on, and when the meeting 
was over hundreds crowded around to 
shake his hand. 

Jennings is running on the Democratic 
ticket, and there are five others in the race. 
The nomination will be by ballot primaries 
in August. _The candidate getting the 





most vates will be nominated, and a nomi- 
|nation is equivalent to an election, for the 
| Republican party is hopelessly split and 
|not even so strong as the Progressives. 
The politicians are uneasy. -They say 
|Jennings appeals to the ‘‘grass roots,” 
and he makes a mighty human appeal and 
| he leaves an audience imprest with his 
| honesty and sincerity. The large news- 
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BISSELL’S 


“Cyco’’ BALL BEARING 
Carpet Sweeper 


Sweeping.” 
BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 











Easy to run—easy to buy| 


is the handy, inexpensive cleaning 
device, runs without effort, readily gathers up 
dirt or litter, and brightens and preserves fine 
carpets and rugs with its gentle but thorough 
brushing. An extra sweeper for upstairs adds 
to the convenience and saves steps. All-stores 
have them at $2.75 to $5.75. Let us mail you 
the booklet “Easy, Economical, Sanitary 
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language.” 


The Standard Dictionary shows ail the 
various shades of words and of meaning, 
contains “all the living words in the English 





Free from disagree- 


because it’s pure. 


Peter Moller’s 
' Cod Liver Oil 






at the Norway fisheries. 


Sold by druggists everywhere — 
never in bulk — sold only in flat 
oval bottles bearing the name of 
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able Taste and Odor 







Easily di- 
gested — 
does not 
“stick to the 
tongue” does not “repeat.” Bottled 
by Peter Moller in his own factory 


Schieffelin & Co., New York Sole Agents 
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papers of the State are either ignoring | 
his campaign, trying to make a joke of it, | 
or saying that it would hurt the State | 
abroad if an ex-convict is elected governor. | 
To this last argument Jennings replies: 

“if | made a bad governor it would. 
But if | do all I promised to do, if I am| 
really, honestly honest in all my acts as | 
governor, W hat a great thing for the State 
that would be, what an inspiration to} 
every man who has made a misstep, w ho | 
has fallen and is trying to beat back to | 
respectability again.’ 

A newspaper in Oklahoma City has | 
launched the eandidaey of an ex-convict | 
who was pardoned by Lieutenant-Governor | 
McAllister while Governor Cruce was out 
of the State. This is done to burlesque 
the candidacy of Jennings. 

“That will help me a little,” is all that 
Jennings says of this move. 

Jennings has received ten thousand 
letters from all parts of the country in 
the last three months. He has sent a 
personal answer to each one of them, 
sitting up late at night to do it. 


‘The postage amounted to considerable, | = 


but [I felt that every one who wrote me 
deserved a reply,’ he says. 

Jennings was proud last week of two 
letters he received. One was from E. K. 


Witsher, of the Y. M.C. A. of the University | = = 


of Oklahoma, and was an invitation to him 
to speak to the college boys. 

“We should consider it an honor and 
great favor if you would talk to the men 
of the university at our Sunday-afternoon 
fellowship meeting.” 

Jennings held it in his hand a long| 
time after he read it and his eyes were 
moist when he looked up. 

“That’s what puts 
fellow,” he said. 


backbone in a 


THE FIRING OF EVERS 


a rapid-fire baseball magnate, Charles 
W. Murphy, owner of the Chicago 
seems to hold the record just at 
present. Last year he fired Frank Chance 
as manager; now he fires Johnny Evers, 
and everybody is listening for the next 
report. Ineidentally the ‘‘ bouncing” 
Evers furnishes Murphy’s 
ammunition, as the 


A’ 


Cubs, 


of 
enemies with 
baseball-writers size 
up the situation, for the quick sanction by 
the National League officials of the trans- 
fer of Evers to the Boston 
avcording to leading baseball-writers, a 
very convineing bit of evidence that there 
is much hostility to Murphy and that an 


Braves was, 


It said: \2 : 





attempt will be made to drive him out of 
the League. 
are about Mr. 


matter 


said 


largely a of 
The Evers incident is reviewed by Maleolm 
MacLean in the Chieago Post of Febru- 


ary 11: 


Firing popular managers seems to be 
the best thing President Murphy of the 
Cubs does these days. And he is getting 
the habit down so pat it comes about once 


Whether all the things that | 
Murphy are true is; 
individual opinion. | 





per year. 


Johnny Evers—nicknamed the Keystone 
King by Murphy himself—was the latest | 
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A Fenestra daylighted view in the factory of the Anderson Electric Car Co., Detroit. 


Detroit Steel Springs form part of the t of the f Detroit Electric Cars, 
and are vital elements of their wide use and efficiency. 


Faster Work—Better Work 


HE human element in the factory is the vital element. 

And as Man-Efficiency is essential to economical 

production, so are light and air essential to the 
100-point workman. Both follow easily, naturally and 
inevitably when you instal 





estt 


Wooden windows that shut 
out light and air are *‘non-pro- 
ducers,”’” wasting your workers’ 
time and your money. 


lighting bills and their proved 
fireproof quality is a solid argu- 
ment, 

We overcome in our factory 
all the difficulties and experi- 
ments that come with problems 
of light and ventilation in your 
factory. 


Their cost in mistake and ac- 
cident, in Jost time and motion 
is incalculable. 

Fenestra Windows require no 
repairs or alteration and are wind 
and weather tight. 


Let our engineers ad- 
Write catalog and 
literature. 


Vise. for 


They reduce 





DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 


Makers of Fenestra Solid Steel Windows, Detroit Springs, Harvey Friction 
Spring Gear, Drop Forgings, etc. 


Dept. 21, DETROIT, MICH. 
eee 


WRITE 600 WORDS 
WITH ONE DIP 


Why use ordinary pens with the never end- 
ing dip—-when One Dip Pens make every 
penholder virtually a fountain pen? 
Send roc for Sample Package 
ONE DIP PEN CO. 
32 Daily Record Bldg., BALTIMORE, MD. 
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FOR SPRING BUILDING (OR REPAIRING) USE 
of best makes.... 


LUMBER 
BECAUSE IT’S “THE WOOD ETERNAL” 
& LASTS & LASTS & LASTS & LASTS 

















Selection and Care of Implements 


Two men in neighboring suburban gardens one day 
last April were digging into the earth. One man was 
moving along smoothly, accomplishing much. The 
other was making little headway, and fuming over his 
work. The reason for the difference? Tools! 

The first gardener had selected his tools carefully, 
bought only the best, and had taken excellent care of 
all. The second gardener had bought—just hoes, 
spades and the like, irrespective of brands, and he had 

iven his equipment poor care. 
" Which caanasiies the importance of good tools in 
gardening. The wise gardener will insist upon well- 
known brands protected by reputations of their makers. 
As a general rule, in buying garden equipment, the 
most expensive tools are almost certain to afford the 
highest efficiency, longest service, and greatest economy. 

The ordinary cheap rake usually breaks after short 
use. The experienced gardener buys a steel rake with 
end braces. It lasts him for years. Then there are 
hedge trimmers that halve the work of trimming. A 
good lawn mower is 100 per cent. easier to operate 
and more efficient than a cheap one, and so on with 
many other garden necessities. 

It is well to plan now what tools you will need for 
next season’s work; order them early and have them 
ready when you need them. 

There are hundreds of devices which enterinto garden 
work, but your inventory should include the following 
essentials: Spade, rake, hoe, spading fork, dibble, 
garden line, wheel hoe and seeder (if your garden is 
sizable), trowel, weeding fork, wheelbarrow, pruning 
shears, hedge shears (if you have hedges), sprayer, 
lawn mower (a motor mower by all means if you 
have an estate), gardef hose, lawn roller. 


GARDEN DEPARTMENT 


Theliterary Digest 


Information on 
Garden Tools, etc., 
Given upon Request. 





asner Park = Shrubs 


yr a 
Cae Hardy FI 
“ase Hardy Flowers | 
‘, oo } 
: give a protusion of blossoms from early | 
sp ing until frost. Wagoer Plan's. when 
planted according to plans which our 
landscape department prepares free for 
our patrons, produce the most beautiful 
and artistic effects. 
Our Catalog 38, fully illustrated and con- 
taining invaluable information for garden 
lovers, will be mailed to you free on 
e+, request. Write for it today. 
The Wagner Park Nursery Co. 
’ Box 768, Sidney, Ohio 
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| Evers is to get exactly what 
| Murphy 


linstead of one playing 








MIGHELL'S 
\SEED BOOK 


Tells what—when 

—and how to plant. 

224 pages—profusely illus 
trated. Many.cuts in nat- 

ural colors. 

Helpful in the selection of de 
pendable seeds, plants,implements 
and garden aids of all sorts. 

Shows in natural color and size, 
the beautiful claret-colored flower- 
spikes of the wonderful 


Everblooming 


Butterfly Bush 


introduced by us three years ago. 
Has proved its hardiness, its fra- 
grance, its rare beauty the country 
over. A single plant perfumes a 
whole garden from June till frost. 
Draws the butterflies from all 
around. 
Young, hardy plants, which will 
bloom profusely this season and 
each year thereafter, ready for 
shinment after April 15th. soc 
each (postpaid); 3 for $1.25; 
$5 per dozen. 


HENRY F. MICHELL CO. 
519 Market St., Phila. 
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| the first time in years. 
| finished badly, and when the season was 


| discharged at the close of the season and 
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He received the wallop 
exactly where Frank Chance received it. 

We won’t go into any long discussion of 
Hank O’Day, the new manager of the 
Cubs. We know little to say about him, 
except that he’d been a celebrated umpire 
for several years, and then got the hook 
as manager of the Cincinnati Reds. Hank 
is a hard man to talk with while the sea- 
son is on, but may go well here. A man 
shouldn’t be judged by his conversational 
powers anyway. 

It’s this bouncing of Evers that particu- 
larly interests us to-day. 

Primarily the White Sox seem to be the 
eause of Murphy’s decisions in regard to 
his manager. Murphy dislikes being jolted 
and jarred so frequently by said Sox. 
This is an open secret, and we betray no 
confidence when we state it. 

Murphy questioned Evers’s judgment 
during the series, and now Evers gets the 
large-sized tin can. 

When Frank Chance was in Chicago last 
winter and heard that Johnny Evers had 
succeeded him as boss of the Cubs, Chance 
spake the following well-chosen words: 
“The best thing that can now happen to 
[I got from 
the swift kick.” 

Evers got it within a year, altho signed 
with much pomp and ceremony for 





five 


} Seasons. 


' : : | 
After Murphy had typewritten his  re- 


ivrets regarding the firing of Chance, he | 
| mentioned the fact that Chance no longer | 


could play first | 

In short, Murphy couldn't see a bench | 
manager through a pair of the 
binoculars. 

Only last Friday, Murphy discust the 
advisability of having a bench manager 
in the game. 
the Cub boss has 
belief in one short 


best 


This indieates that 
entirely switched in his 
year. 

Murphy has given many indications of 
what was coming while discussing Joe 
Tinker. We recall one instance clearly, 
but, of course, didn’t conneet it up with 
What was on the fire. 

“Joe Tinker isn’t a good manager, to 
my mind,” said Murphy. ‘‘Hank O’ Day 
has taken the Cincinnati squad up to the 
first division and the club made a whole 
lot of money. Then Tinker came along, 
saddled several expensive old-timers like 
Kling, Sheckard, and Brown onto the club, 


More facts about O’Day and Evers are 


by Sam Weller in the Chicago 


Tribune: 


Henry O’Day needs no introduction to 
baseball fans. He is one of: the greatest 
umpires the game ever had, and many 
years ago was a player himself. In 1912 
he broke away from the arbitrating end of 
the game and took the job of managing the 
Cincinnati Reds. For a few weeks at the 
start of the season his team led the League, 
and the Cincinnati fans enjoyed thrills for 
However, the team 


over, O’Day was ‘‘in bad’’ with the public, 
the press, and the Reds’ directors. He was 


Joe Tinker taken for the position. 


O’Day 





| went back to the old job of umpiring. 


| 
So far as eould be learned, there had | 
| 


| been no recent quarrel between Murphy | 





Orchid- 


Flowering 


Sweet Peas 


A Quarter Pound 
for a Quarter Dollar 
Tae offer contains the finest mixture of 


named Spencer varieties, all carefully se- 
lected, ranging from purest white to dark. 


est crimson. 


These Spencer varieties are rightly termed 
“Orchid-Flowering,’’ owing to their size, color, 
and their lovely frilled and fluted flowers— often 


four toa stem. 


In our GARDEN GUIDE there are fourteen 
pages devoted to Sweet Peas, and valuable 
cultural suggestions by an expert Sweet Peg 


grower. 


It is also a complete catalog of BODDING. 
TON’S QUALITY SEEDS, BULBS and 
ES. 


ROS 


This Guide is full of helpful gardening hints, 
Where shall we send the Sweet Peas and the 
The Guide is free. 


Guide? 
for one today. 


Arthur T. Boddington, 


Send a post-card 


a4 Ueod 


332 West 14th St. 
New York 
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Nelson’s ; 
Nursery Book 


“Nelson's Trees and Shrubs for 
Landscapes Without Waiting,” 
our illustrated book, shows how to beau- 
tify your grounds most effectively. 
Save Years of Waiting 
With our big trees, shrubs and vines, we 


give you a completed landscape at once. 


The book tells how we do it. 


Free to 


all who plan to plant this year. 


Swain Nelson & Sons Co. 
782 Marquette Bldg., Chicago 








gai at 


the root 


of things 


when buying berry and other small fruit 


plants. 


Heavy top growth is actually a 


disadvantage unless the plant has suff- 
cient roots to sustain it. Our bigger, 


better roots 
conditions 

berries. 
the 


due to unexcelled growing 
assure bigger yield of bigget 
Get our New Catalog—lists only 
better varieties, gives full cultural 


helps. No novelties that have failed to prove 
their merit under our severe tests are in- 
cluded. This dependable &mal!-Fruit Catalogis 
free—-contains berries of all kinds, grapes, cut- 


rants and garden roots. 
Diamond State Nurseries, 


LESTER LOVETT 
B34 Ist Ave,, Milford. Del, 














Values in Seeds 


Some automobile makers boast 
the hidden values of their cars 
values invisible and impossible 
of laboratory analysis. “‘Under 
the Hood” is theirsummary. In 
the case of SEEDS, hidden values 
far greater lie dormant beneath 
the seed coats, qualities definite 
and potential. still not to be 
estimated in the laboratory or 
without; values to be seen in 
the maturing crop only, after a 
season’s time and labor is spent 
—then what differences are mani- 
fest? The difference between 
pleasure and disappointment, 
and for the professional, success 
and failure. 
= The hidden qualities 
in Vaughan’s Special 
Strains of Seeds are made plain 
in our 1914 CATALOG mailed 
with sample Pansy packet FREE 


upon request. nd your name and 
address and that of your neighbor. 


Send 10cts for our Hidden Value Collection of 
High Bred Seeds of earliest vegetables. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE 
31-33 W. Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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and Evers. However, it was known by 
those who were in touch with Cub affairs 
last season that the West Side magnate 
had several *‘run ins” with his manager, 
and it was believed that only the success of 
the Cubs for the last six weeks or two 
months of the season prevented the dis- 
charge of Evers at the end or even before 
the end of the regular season. 

Long before the season was over Evers 
had confided to some of his friends that 
he didn’t feel sure of his job and in reality 
was manager in name only, because he 
dared make no move of any consequence 
without the sanetion of Murphy. He 
explained that his financial condition com- 
pelled him to stick to the job, no matter 
how unpleasant it might be. 

The first intimation that Murphy in- 
tended to depose Evers came last Friday 
afternoon when he discust at some length 
the advisability of having a bench manager 


instead of one playing in the game, and | 





| 


he , : 4 
closed his discussion by declaring Evers’s | 


bad judgment had enabled the White Sox 


tu defeat the Cubs in the fall series of 1913. | 


At that time, 
was about as follows: 

‘There are three types of managers— 
the man who manages and plays in the 
yame as Chance did in his best days; the 
man who manages for the coaching lines, 
as McGraw and Callahan do; and the man 
who manages from the beneh like Connie 
Mack and George Stallings. 


President Murphy’s talk 


Callahan are great in the second, and 


Connie Mack and Stallings are leaders in | 


their line. Evers is a great ball player, but 
too impulsive to be a manager and a 
player at the same time. 

“We ought to have beaten the White 
Sox easily last fall, and would have licked 
them if the team had been _ properly 
handled. Evers’s bad judgment cost us 
the series. 
ment was in the fifth game, the one that 
Benz pitched against us, and won in eleven 
innings by a score of 2 to 0. 
pitching for us, and neither side had scored 
when we went to bat in the last half of the 
ninth. 
but Archer opened the last of the ninth with 
a base hit, the second off Benz. Right 
there is where Johnny erred. He should 
have put a fast man in to run for Archer. 
and a pinch hitter for Cheney. 

“Archer turned and looked at the bench 
after reaching first base, expecting a 
runner would relieve him. But Evers paid 
no attention to him. Cheney went to bat 
for himself and struck out, after trying to 


Chance was | 
a great man of the first type, MeGraw and | 


The worst case of bad judg- ! 


Cheney was | 


We had made just one hit off Benz, | 





bunt, leaving Archer on first base, with one | 


out. Still if a fast man had been substi- 
tuted at that point the Cubs would have 
won. Leach followed with a base hit to 
right field, and Archer, being a slow run- 
her, went only to second base, while a fast 
man such as Miller or Stewart would have 
raced to third. 
long fly to right field, which would have 
permitted a man to score from third, but, 
of course, Archer wasn’t there. 





Plant Hill Ever- 
We are evergreen specitlists, 
not only in growing but in planting artis- 
tie effects. Prices lowest—quality cen- 
sidered, Don’t risk failure—Get Hill's 
Free Evergreen Book. Write today. 
me Expert advice free. D. Hill Nursery 
Co. Inc.. 263 Coder St.. We dee, Hi, 


euutify your home 
q Sreens, 
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Humus. 


OR lawns, shrubs, trees and garden- 
ing of all kinds, it is ideal. 

Alphano Humus is superior to either 
animal or chemical fertilizers. because it 
puts more actual soil building properties 
into the soil and contains a large per cent 
of plant food of ready availability. 

Further than that, it lasts longer than 
other fertilizers. It does not leach away. 

Being in powdered form, it can be evenly 
distributed on your lawn or quickly and 
thoroughly mixed in your garden soil. 

Being odorless, you 
can use it freely on 
any part of your 
ground at any time 
without the least ob- 
jection. It is free 
from weed seeds. 
Aside from its plant 
food content and its 
power to increase 


b 
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TEES 


$12 a ton 


So nk ie 


The top of this terrace was treated with animal manure—the sides with Alphano 
Note difference in color and length of grass, three days after mowing. 


A Talk to Those who are Not Awake 
to the Merits of Alphano Humus 


F. 0. B. ALPHANO, N. J. 


9 


beneficial bacterial action in the soil, 
will hold 14 times its weight in mois So 
This is a most important point, as it for- 
tities your lawn against the hot sun and 
drying winds, It gives to your garden soil 
that desirable moist condition so essential 
to rapid root growth and strong quick top 
development. 

We want you to convince yourself that 
this Humus is the thing to buy in place of 





any kind of fertilizers, 

To help you to this self-convincement, 
we have a little cir- 
cular entitled: “A 
Talk to Those Who 
Are Not Awake tothe 
Merits of Alphano 
Humus.”’ 

Wewanttosend you 
this circular along 
with the Humus 
Book. Write for them. 


$8 by the carload 








935 Whitehall Bldg., New York City 
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Six “Superb 
is Spencers’ 
Be 25c we will 


mail one 

15-cent packet of BURPEE’S 

, . Orcuip,the most beautiful 

helio-mauve; one regular 10- 

cent packet (40 to 50 seeds) 

each of BEATRICE SPENCER, 

deep pink; GEORGE HERBERT, 

rosy carmine* Mrs.C.W. 

BREADMORE, cream edged 

rose; STIRLING STENT, best 

glowing salmon-orange; aiso 

one large packet (90 to 1(0 seeds) 

of THe New BuRPEE BLEND OF 

SURPASSINGLY SUPERB SPEN- 

cers for 1914, which is absolutely 

unequaled. With each collection 

we enclose our Leaflet on culture. 

Purchased séparately, these six packets 
would cost 65 cents. 


Burpee’s Annual 


Known as the leading American seed catalog 
—this bright book of 182 pages for 1914 is 
better than ever before. It is mailed free 
upon application. Write for it today and 
kindly name Literary Digest. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 


Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 








Flowers 





you will wish to 
try will be found 
in its pages. 


New Vegetables 
you will want in your garden are 
there also. 

Cultural instructions for growing 
everything worth growing, by well known 
experts, wiil make gardening easy even 
for the novice. 

Over a thousand photographic i!lustra- 
tions and 10 color and duwotone plates. 


Mailed free to any one mentioning this 
publicativn 





Dreer’s Orchid-Flowered Sweet Peis. 
with immense wavy flowers in spra)= 
of 3and 4 blossoms each Just as eusy 
to grow as the common sorts. Ou 
mixture containsa full range of colors 
We per pkt.—20c per oz.—60c per 1-4 Ib. , 
Garden Book free with each order 


HENRYA DREER 
714 Chestnut StPhila. 
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Munsey's Magazine 


is revolutionizing magazine making. It is 
publishing a brand-new, full book-length 
novel complete in each issue. This means 
that you get a $1.50 book every month in 
THE MuNnsEY—$18.00 worth of books a 
year, and you can bank on their being 
good—no novel will get into THE MUNSEY 
that isn't good. 


These novels are attractively presented 
in large, clear print, on fine book paper, 
profusely illustrated. Don't make the 
mistake of thinking they are old stories 
reprinted. On the contrary, they are new, 
fresh from the pen of the authors, and are 
published in THE MuNSEY before going 
into book form. In MuNsEy's MAGAZINE 
they cost you 15 cents; in book form, $1.50. 


But in THE MUNSEY you get a com- 
plete, high-class, illustrated magazine in 
addition to the novel—a magazine that is 
sound and sane and better than the best 
day it has ever seen before. It is brilliantly 
and beautifully illustrated, brilliantly and 
beautifully printed, and is jam full of 
human interest, high-class articles, with 
short stories, poetry and miscellany in 
abundance. THE MUNSEy is double 
number in size. 


15 cents, all news-stands; by the year, $1.50 


FRANK A. MUNSEY, New York 
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| made two out, and the inning ended whey 
Schulte fouled out. 
‘‘We should never have been licked by 


‘| the White Sox, and better handling of the 


|team in the games would have won that 
|series. Callahan and ‘Kid’ Gleason both 
|said after the series was over that Evers 
{could be thanked by the South Siders for 
| giving them the big end of the purse.” 

| It is doubtful if Evers knew of his im. 
| pending discharge any more than did Frank 
| Chance last year. During the fall Johnny 
lived in Chicago and gave most of his time 
to the Cubs. When the Federal League 
became active late in December, Evers was 
|dispatched about the country signing the 
|Cubs before the ‘‘outlaws’’ could nab 
|\them. He journeyed beyond Fort Worth, 
|Tex., and down to Tampa, Fla. 
| successful in signing Vaughn, Leach, Phe 
lan, Pierce, and perhaps two or thre 
others. While he was on this trip, Murphy 
employed Hank O’Day to go to Chatta 
nooga to sign Jimmy Johnston, the young 
outfielder. 


ACTING FOR THE ‘ MOVIES” 
I ODMAN LAW, the young man who 


breaks into the newspapers every 
now and then by jumping off a_ high 
bridge, scaling the outside wall of a sky- 
scraper with his fingers and toes, or allow- 
ing himself to be used as ballast for a sky- 
rocket, is the recognized leader of | the 
thrill-producers among the motion-picture 
people, but he is far from having a corner 
Miss Mary Fuller 
has a conspicuous record for daring stunts, 


in sensational acting. 


and some of her narrow escapes from death 
or serious injury were anything but pleas- 
ant. It is nothing unusual for her to be 
asked to do things she has never attempted 
before, and then her lack of familiarity with 
her tasks makes them more than doubly 
risky. She tells in the Indianapolis Star 
about some of her adventures: 


Never, so long as I live, will I forget 
|the day I slid down a rope of bedclothes 

from a window seven stories above the 
ground. 

I had done many perilous things, but 
| this was the most terrifying, because there 
|was no intense dramatic action to take 
|my mind off the danger. The directors 
\simply asked me in a matter-of-fact way 
lif I would slide down a rope from that 
|height. I gasped for a moment, and then, 
fearing the thought of being a coward 
|more than the perils of the feat, I closed 
| my eyes and answered that 1 would. 
| As we started out to do the scene I began 
\furtively to watch the buildings. That 
|tall one, it must be eight or nine stories 
|high —I counted —it was only six! 
|Heavens! I was to slide from a_ point 
higher than that building, dangling i 
space! I shuddered. 

Finally we came to the apartment house 
| which had been chosen and were ushered 
|up to a room on the seventh floor. I was 
|reeognized when I stept from the auto 
mobile, and the appearance of the long rope 
of bedelothes started the rumor that ! 
was to do something extraordinary. BY 
the time we had tested the rope and every- 
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when Me thing was ready, there was a crowd of 
curious people gaping upward at my 

ed by I Window. , pe 
of the The view from that window will live 
1 that Mp forever in my mind’s eye—the rope was | 
. both stretching downward to eternity—no— 
Ever @@ not eternity, but worse still, a pavement of 
rs for unyielding stone; the iron picket fence that 
” surrounded the little areaway—lI could feel 
is im. A the sharp points penetrating my poor body 
Frank the upt urned faces, many of them already 
ohnny Mg becoming anxious as the realization of 

s time a What I was to do dawned upon them. 
eae I suddenly realized that. if I remained 
rs was fy i that w indow for another instant I would 
ng the Me Pe panie-stricken and powerless to make 
1 nah Me the descent. I waved my hand to the 
WV orth. director, shut my eyes, and swung out on 
le was My thesill. | counted the windows as I passed 
. Phe them, not daring to look down. I had 
three Me gone half-way when the rope gave a little 
Lurphy and my heart stopt as a vision of that 
“hatte picket fence flashed before me. But the 
young fm PoPe held—would it hold until T reached | 
. i the bottom? | 
When | was about twenty feet from the 
vground the crowd began to cheer, but 
Ss” ubove the cheer I heard the noise of a 


tearing blanket. 

[ shut my eyes again, but my hands 
seemed to rebel at further torture, and 
then I dropt. 

But it was only ten feet, and I was 
unhurt. Yes, unhurt, if bleeding hands 





an who 


every 





a high 
a sky- 










- allow. HB and a body that ached in every fiber could 
4 sky. §@ be called unhurt; but I had done it and | 
am was happy. 
of the | DY ; mee 
But that is only one incident—there are | 
picture 


many more. On another occasion I was 
called upon to pilot a great racing motor- 
loat at top speed. I[ had never driven a 
motor-boat in my life, but I was deter- 
ined that | would see it through if 1 
drowned in the attempt. I was told, no 
matter what else I did, that I must not 
swerve the boat from one side to the other. 

The camera man was placed on the back 
of the boat with his camera securely lasht. 
We lined up at the start, the gun was fired 
and we were off. Ll suddenly found myself 
in control of a plunging monster that 
capt faster and faster every moment. I 
have had several horses run away when I 
was riding them, and the sensation I re- 
celved how Was somewhat similar. 

But there were one hundred and twenty 
horses instead of one—and there was only 
one litthe me. The roar of our engine 
und that of the other boats was deafening. 
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to take M! turned my head to see whether or not we 
directors @ Were gaining on the others, and in that 





instant | lost control of the boat. It made 
« frantic plunge and pitched over to one 
side, but by a desperate effort I regained 
control of the wheel and, favored no doubt 
hy my own ignorance, succeeded in prevent- 


act way 
om that 
nd then, 
coward 


L closed 
























1. lig the boat from ecapsizing. | 
> I began We continued on to the finish and won 
s. That Mtie race. As IL sat back exhausted, a 





e stories 
nly — six! 
a_ point 
gling in 





Souttering ery of rage caused me to turn, 
und there was the camera man, dripping 
fom head to foot, clinging to the camera, 
which was swung out of position. 

When I lost control of the steering- 
Wheel near the start of the race, the mad 









nt house 





ushered ME “*"eening of the boat had thrown the 
- JT was @*mera out of focus and the camera man | 









he auto Mm Uuld not take the picture. The roar of 

long rope fm ‘he boats had drowned out his yells of pro- | 
that 1 #§lest and entreaty and he had resigned 

ary. By himself to saving his camera from plunging 


nd every: into the water. | 
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There is a miniature Chicago 
newspaper: in the pages of the 
Public Ledger, edited in Chicago 
and telegraphed from there for the 
benefit of homesick westerners 
in New York or Philadelphia. It 
is for sale everywhere in Philadel- 


phia, and on sixty hotel news-stands 


in New York. 











Home Farm SAUSAGE Se POULTRY BOOK 


Made after an old Virginia recipe Send for our Free Poultry FREE 
from the choicest cuts of tender young rage enema. * By ae 

Pigs, flavored with country herbs and pare - nalts raiser. Contains a beautiful pic 
spices. Wra ped in IIb. parchment pack- ture of the world famous “Peggy the 
ages; shi in 5, 10, 20 and 50 lb. boxes $10,000 Hen—and tells you all about the 
Price 30ca pound. _f shen sevitew won zreat Kellerstrass Plant and the price of 
Forest Home Farm Hamsfrom yearlingpigs s. Send your name and 
areequally delicious, 30c lb., f.0.b. Purcell- 
ville. Forest Home Farm, Purcellville, Va. 








KELL ERST RASS POULTRY FARM, 
7014 Westport Road, Kansas City, Mo- 











ROWN?® HEALTH AND HAPPINESS 


Bro moechi al A message to girls from Eliza M. Mosher,M.D. A 


new book which, p!aced in the hands of the growing 
4 i ‘ROC ‘H girl, will conduce to the greatest bodily efficiency, 
and foster the highest attributes of womanly 


For Bronchitis character. $1.00 net; by mail $1.10. 


Nothing better for the cough of bronchitis and asthma, FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
hoarseness end Soees ievibatiott, Ured over 50 years. 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON Boston, mass. 9 FOR GIRLS om NEW YORK 




















Proved 


Investment 


Netting 6% 


Bond issue re- 
duced by serial 
payments to frac- 
tion of the orig- 
inal loan. 


Margin of security 
correspondingly 
increased. 

Secured by first 
mortgage upon 
valuable, well lo- 
cated property. 


Ixcellent earning 
record. 

Maturities availa- 
ble 1 to 10 years, 
and denomina- 
tions $500 and 
$1,000. 


Ask for Circular R 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 


10 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 
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~~ eame from Washington on 
February 16 that the Interstate 


Commerce Commission had postponed the 
expected increase in freight-rates until 
September 12. Railway interests were 
surprized by this news and it caused 
depression in stoek-exchange prices. The 
meaning of the decision seems to have been 
seriously and curiously misunderstood. As 
explained in the New York Sun, the decision 
was ‘“‘a pure formality,” due to the need of 
more time for deliberation. The situation 
in other respects remains unchanged. In 
no way does this postponement affect the 
nature of the Commission’s ultimate deci- 
sion of the main question. The Washington 
correspondent of the New York Times 
learns that members of the Commission 
were “‘greatly surprized”’ at the depression 
produced on the stock exchanges. The 
postponement does not even mean that 
decision of the main question will neces- 
sarily wait until September. It is the 
intention of the Commission to render its 
decision “at the earliest practicable date,” 
and it is not at all unlikely that a decision 
will be rendered by June or earlier, and in 
June “at the very latest.” The new rate 
could go into effect immediately after the 
decision is rendered or at any date which 
the Commission might choose to name. 
Some weeks ago the President's attitude 
toward an increase in freight-rates was de- 
elared by a correspondent of the New York 
Evening Post who frequently converses 
with the President, to be favorable to an 
advance in rates, provided the Commerce 
Commission could receive from Congress 
power to supervise issues of stocks and 
bonds by interstate carriers. It is now 
announced from Washington that the House 
Committee on Interstate Commerce has 
decided to redraft the bill for the creation 
of an Interstate Trade Commission. The 
change involves giving to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission power to supervise 
issues of stocks and bonds. It has been 
thought not unlikely that decision of the 
freight-rates question will await the action 
of Congress on this bill. Should this new 
authority be given to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, it would be an act quite 
in line with a recent Supreme Court decision 
in what is known as the Minnesota rate 
ease, where the principle was laid down 


Federal authority on questions affecting 
interstate commerce, Federal authority 
shall be supreme when it has been asserted 
by Congress. With this principle incor- 
porated in the bill as it relates to regula- 
tion of stocks and bonds, railroads will 
have’ reason to rejoice, since, as explained 
by a correspondent of the New York Sun, 
they “‘would at once be relieved of many 
harassing and contradictory laws on the 
| subject that have been passed by States.”’ 

The New York World’s Washington cor- 
respondent, in comments on the proposed 
law, says that under the new bill not only 
| the secrecy that has heretofore attended 
railroad financing as far as the directors 
were concerned will be abolished, but the 





| INVESTMENTS 


THE OUTLOOK FOR THE RAILROADS | 


that when conflict arises between State and | 





| guage as we know how.” 
| “isn’t good now, and isn’t likely to becom 
|good during the first half of 1914,” 
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make any rulings affecting the subject 
unless every phase of the proposed step has 
first been given to the public. The bill jx 
accepted at the Capitol as meaning that 
President Wilson desires to make corpor. 
ate and railroad affairs stand the test of 
publicity in every phase of their relations 
with the public. Its enactment is not only 
expected to put an end to wildeat financing, 
but to give the investor an opportunity 
to know just where his money is going he 
fore he buys securities and to give the 
minority stockholders an opportunity to 
appear before the Commission and _ block 
any attempts at unnecessary or reckles 
flotations. 


THE HIGH COST OF LIVING NOV, 
AND THEN 


Amid the universal complaints of the 
high cost of living several factors ar 
commonly overlooked. While the food 
supply is known to be much dearer than 
it was, comparisons are often made with 
ten and fifteen years ago, a period of ver 
low prices. It is also sometimes forgotten 
that many things entering into daily living 
costs, outside the food supply, have become 
cheaper—things, for example, that one 
buys in the drug-store, articles of wearing 
apparel, many manufactured articles in 
which the cost of production has been re 
duced by mechanical inventions, street-car 
fare, and the daily newspapers. ° 

If one goes back to years immediately 
following the Civil War, it will be found that 
even food prices are low in comparison with 
that period of paper money and high price. 
The editor of a village newspaper it 
Otsego County, The Morris Chronicle, 
ports that he recently saw a day-book kept 
by a storekeeper of that place in 186, 
in which it appeared that yellow sugar 
then cost 17 cents a pound, crusht sugar 
32 cents, raisins 35 cents, cinnamon 
cents, green tea $1, biack tea $1.50, cofie 
35 cents, baking soda 10 cents; flour pe 
barrel, $14; matches, per bunch, 9 cents; 
and sheeting, per yard, 25 cents. Thi 
list was submitted by the editor to 4 
village storekeeper of to-day in order t 
obtain present prices, the result being thal 
while the above articles, in a single pound 
yard, or buneh each, would have cos 
in 1866 a total of $18.84, they can now k 
obtained in the same village for $8.50, thal 
is, for considerably less than half, and “d 
far better quality to-day than then’ 
The editor notes further—and this i: 
vital point in the whole matter—that daj 
wages in this village in 1866 were from $l 
to $1.25. He does not give the rate @ 
wages for common labor now, but it mus 
be at least twice what it was then. 


PRICES AND YIELDS FOR SOME 
STANDARD STOCKS 


Investments undertakes to present t 
situation ‘‘as we see it and in as plain la! 
While busine 


writer believes that “along about tl 


Interstate Commerce Commission will not! middle of the year the effects of the peridl 
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of readjustment are likely to wear off, and | 
then things will begin shaping themselves 
for a real revival in trade.” Whether this 
revival will come late in the present year 
or be delayed until 1915, “‘we do not know.” 
The writer believes, however, that the 
next definite movement “ 
in the direction of improvement,” 
the improvement will be discounted by the 
stock market “long in advance,” thus mak- 
ing the year 1914 “a year of rising security 







prices,” the whole drift of stock and bond 
values being “upward.” The writer (who 
sees to be the editor, Mr. Escher) says 





further: 






“Time 
to our readers that stocks and business do 
not together—that the time to buy 
stocks is not when business is good, but 
when business is bad. If, later on in the 
year, business is going to improve, the 
time to get aboard is not when the signs of 






20 










improvement begin to show, but _ right 
now When business is in the doldrums. 
Look back at the record of other move- 






ents in the stock market following periods 
of depression and it will be seen that this 
is so. Far in advanee of the time when 
things begin to mend—just during that 
darkest hour which comes before the dawn 

a myste rious force becomes ope rative in 
the market, and, apparently in vio- 
lation of all sense and reason, prices begin 
to Bist 

“If business is really going to improve 
this fall,.the time that the market is going 
to do its rising is this spring. At the same 
time, it is we sli to bear in mind that, even 
if business is going to improve and the 
stock market to discount this improvement, 
it is not necessary to plunge in and buy 
stocks just because for a couple of days or 
a week the market happens to be strong. 
Even allowing that business conditions are 
going to be much better in the end, the 
discounting process in the stock market is 
not going to be a sheer and uninterrupted 
rise. It is maddening, of course, for the 
man who believes in the market, and who 
hasn't done his buying, to see prices go up 
day after day, but in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred it will pay him to possess his 
soul in patience and wait for the reaction 
whic h must inevitably come. 

‘The great thing is to avoid becoming 
pessimistic when the reaction does come. 
Prices having stopt going up for the time 
being and beginning to slide off again, 
exuberance quickly changes to sorrow, and 
everywhere the statement is heard that 
there ‘really wasn't, anything in the rise 
after all’ and that ‘prices are going back 
to where they came from.’ That is just 
the time for the man, who has made up 
his mind that the swing is really upward, 
to keep his head and do his buying.” 
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Elsewhere in the same issue of Jnvest- 
ments is printed a table of standard railway 
and industrial stocks, “‘for the business man 
who has surplus money to invest.’’ These 
stocks are named because of the “high 
yield” they now produce, their ‘market- 
ability,” and the chances they offer for 
“appreciation in price,” combined with 
“safety.” Headlines over each list indicate 
the classes into which the stocks fall. 


































































































FULL YIELD AND FAIR CHANCE OF PRICE 













APPRECIATION 
; Dividend 
Price Rate Yield 
Northern Pacific......2.... 114 7% 6.2% 
Bae eendarcartss oe oe 93 6% 6.3% 
2° mn Pacific... ... 95 6% 6.3% 
BRONIBON . SS eng 94 % 6.3% 


will be strongly | 
and that | 


and again we have pointed out | 
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bonds yielding 6%. 





securities of equal soundness. 





STRAUS BUILDING 
CHICAGO 





- Finding “Hidden Profits” 


ANY a conservative investor has found new prof- 
its concealed in his invested funds and increased 
his income by the purchase of sound first mortgage 


q Of course the yield from one's investment is far less 
important than safety of principal and certainty of interest. 
He who sacrifices safety in pursuit of greater income 
commits the gravest of mistakes. 


gq However, i it is not difficult to increase the yield from one’s in- 
vestments without any real sacrifice of safety. The first mortgage 
serial bonds we own and offer return 6% 
oughly safeguarded that no investor has ever suffered loss of prin- = 
cipal or interest on any security purchased of us. 


= I We will be pleased to explain the merits of these bonds and 
their advantages under the Income Tax, and to show why they 
combine assured safety with a larger 1 interest yield than most other 


On application we will send The Investor's Magazine, our monthly publication, 
and hiterature of value to every investor. 546-C. 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


CORPORA 


MORTGAGE »* BOND BANKERS 


ESTABLISHED 1662 
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ONE WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 
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for two years. 


When you purchase from us & mortgage on Im- 
proved Georgia City or Farm Property, you take as 
little chance as is humanly po: yssible. You receive 

om 6% to 7% and you can be sure of receiving 
it regularly. Your principal is amply protected. 


FE 


Let us send you our list of Loans and some very interesting and re- 


iable literature. Our advertising has appeared in Literary Digest 


Sessions Loan & Trust Co., Dept. A, Marietta, Ga. 






Investigate the Single Tax 


The Single Tax: What It Is." —George. 
“The Single Tax and the Farmer.’'—Shearman, 
“The Single Tax and the Business Man. “— Rusby 
All three booklets ani The Public, the paper with the 
Single Tax point of view, 13 weeks for 25 cents. 
HE PUBLIC, Ellsworth Bidg., CHICAG 











Are Your Investments 
Satisfactory? 


The increase which has recent- 
ly taken place in security values 
affords an opportunity for the 
advantageous exchange of unde- 
sirable investments for new offer- 
ings better adapted to one’s in- 











vestment requirements. 


We offer the very complete 
facilities of our Bond Department 
for the solution of any problems 
of this character which may con- 
front you, and solicit your in- 
quiries. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 
Fifth Avenue Branch London Office 
5th Ave. & 43d St. 33 Lombard St., E. C. 








Protected 
By Indestructible 
Security 


6% 


: Land, which is the primary source of all wealth, 
is the one form of security which can not be de- 
stroyed. 


Farming, like any other indus‘ry, requires 
working capital, and progressive Sout ern farm- 
ers are now seeking funds to finance their 
plans for tue diversification of crops and raising 
of cattle. 


The alluvial soils of Louisiana and Mississippi 
are so rich that they could profitably be used as 
a fertilizer on some of the lands now in cultiva- 
tion in other states. 


You can make an investment with us for $100 
or any multiple in serial farm morigage notes, or 
for $1000 or more in an individual serial farm 
mortgage, and be secured by a first lien on this 
fertile and indestructible land worth from two to 
three times the entire amount of the loan, and 
by reason of our guarantee be insured against 
any delay in the payment of either interest 
or principal. 


Send for our interesting and instructive 
Booklet K on Southern Agriculture. 


New York, Chicago and Boston Bank References 


MonTeAGE ECURITIES (0 
N $600,000. 


CAPITAL PAID ¢ 


P.H SAUNDERS. PRESIDENT - NG MOORE, ACTIVE VICE ORES 


WHITNEY- CENTRAL reek New ORLEANS 
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Successful Investment 
not a Question of Luck 


To the contrary, safety and 
profit in buying stocksand bonds 
depend upon good judgment. 
And good judgment is possible 
only with knowledge of funda- 
mental conditions. This 
knowledge is available to you in 


THE BABSON 
INVESTMENT SERVICE 


This Service enables 
know the facts, and to under- 
stand the real significance of 
ever-changing business and 
financial conditions. By means 
of the 
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you to 











1905 | 1906 | 1907 | 1908 
All Rights Protected and Reserved 
Copy sighted. 1 








S COMPARATIVELY Low 
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—— Price 32 Active pty --- mot important 
Vectines 


-— mom Active Beds 





* Subse in receive this plot revised weekly 


Babson Composite Plot 


you acquire a practical, usable 
knowledge of security move- 
ments in the last ten years, 
which aids you in anticipating 
the future. Our Weekly Barom- 
eter Letter puts before you the 
basic facts that effect prevailing 


THE LIVERARY DIGEST 


YIELD BUT 
OUTLOOK 


EXCELLENT 


le _ Dividend 


Paul. 
(a 
| National Biscuit 
| Ge neral Electric 


| | More SPECULATIVE BUT WITH A HIGH YIELD AND 
4 GOOD CHANCE OF PRICE APPRECIATION 


U. Rubber (1st) 
| Re publie Steel (pfd.). 
| Bethlehem Steel (pfd. ae 


| SELECTIONS FROM THE FOREGOING 
| FOR AN INVESTMENT 


SUGGESTED 
Southern Pacific 
_& 
| National Biscuit 
General Electric 
| St. Pe 
| Rubber (1st), pfd 
| Bethlehem, pfd 


Average yield 


| 
| RAILWAY EQUIPMENT ORDERS 


Coincident with large orders for railway 
equipment there took place in January a 
|considerable rise in quoted prices for the 
| shares of equipment companies; they were 
| larger than they had been for any previous 

month ina year. In February orders were 
still larger; within a week they had reached, 
|for cars, 10,000, or more than the number 
|of cars ordered during the whole month of 
January, and it was expected that the 
remainder of February would make a good 
showing. One railroad alone was expected 
to order 3,500 freight-cars. Just what would 
be the effect on this favorable outlook of 
the decision on February 16 of the Com- 
merce Commission to postpone any ad- 
vance in freight-rates until September 15, 
remains to be seen. 

In January the largest orders for cars 
came from the Union Pacific, 5,000; the 
Atchison, 1,000; and the Kanawha & 
Michigan, 1,000. The large February 
orders came from the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
3,000; Denver & Rio Grande, 2,000; 
Illinois Central, 1,000; Pennsylvania, 1,000; 
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Watch 


Your Investments 


Do not lock up your securities 
in a safe deposit box and pay no 
further attention tothem. Todo 
so may be cosily and dangerous. 


An expert should go over your 
holdings at least once a year and 
make suggestions as to advanta- 
geous sales or exchanges. This 
will stop little losses befcre they 
grow big and frequently will en. 
able you to profit by changed con. 
ditions. 


The big investor does this for 
himself. May we doit for you 
and acquaint you with the ser. 
vice which our entire organiza. 
tion is prepared to render without 
any obligation? 


Correspondence solicited 


White, Weld & Co. 


The Rookery 14 Wall St. 
Chicago New York 


111 Devonshire St. 
Boston 














DANFORTH 
FARM MORTGAGES 


(@) Will bear the closest investiga- 
tion. Our territor_ is limited 
to localities where values are 
tried and permanent. 
Fifty-six years’ experience in 
lending on farm lands without 
the loss of a single dollar 
means something to persons 
who want safe investments, 

Write for our new List of Mortgages No. 50 
A. G. DANFORTH & ce. Bankers 
ounded A. D.1858 


WASHINGTON, ILLINOIS 
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Postal Savings Bank Deposits 
Instead of the 2% the 1 
Postal Banks pay these AP FS V4% 
Bonds will yield from —, “Not 
Writefor Booklet F—“ Bonds of Our ie 073 57] 
New First National Bank, Dept. 6, Columbus, O. ne , 
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INVESTORS! with th 


Have Your Savings Earn The Maxi- Law. C 
mum Rate of Interest compan 


OUR 6% 
FIRST MORTGAGE 
GOLD BONDS 


in $100, $300, $500 and $1,000 denomina- “Kari 
tions are secured by high-class new apart- capital 

ment buildings located in the most select 14.76 pe 
residence and renting neighborhoods. capital | 
Bonds are certified to and title guar- and sur 
anteed by the Chicago Title & Trust Co. 7.02 per 


large su 
OUR 53% AND 6% crease ¢ 
FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


c 
properti 
will strongly appeal to investors who are look- 
ing for a rare and conservative investment, 


for thes 
Guarantee Policy withevery Mortgage. 


changes. Union Tank Line (a Standard Oil sub- 
sidiary), 1,000. While manufacturers of 
railway equipment have not yet reached a 
condition of actual optimism, they are 
reported to be in agreement that ‘‘if the 
railroads are allowed their rate increase, 
orders for cars and locomotives will follow.” 

Orders for cars, however, constitute only 
a small part of the equipment business. The 
|New York Evening Sun has ascertained 
| that “there was purchased in January new 
equipment, including rolling stock and 
trackage materials, valued at approxi- 
|mately $30,000,000. Estimates place the 
lrail orders at 375,000 tons, with con- 
| tracts for construction calling for 13,700 
freight-cars, 300 passenger-cars, and 100 
locomotives.” 


f O/ WITH ABSOLUTE | The rise in quoted prices for equipment 
| (o) SAFETY. soe :ks, which began early in January, soon 
| 


The Babson Investment Service 
means safety and pront for the 
investor. You can get a better 
idea how it will directly benetit 
you by writing for our Free 
Booklet, explaining 


“‘When to Buy or Sell.”’ 
Address Deft. G-18-4 


Babson Statistical Organization 
Executive Block, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Largest Organization of its Character 
in the U.S. 
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i nere tention. rise was 
AN INTERESTING BOOKLET uttracted gene ral at ent on. The ro " 
FREE ON APPLICATION a consequence, says The Financial World, 


HENNEPIN MORTGAGELOAN @ f ‘the more generally optimistic opinion 
with regard to the ability of the railroads to 

MINNEAPOLIS finance their requirements.’ Following is 

as a table compiled by the same paper show- 


ing the January high, low, and closing 
Your Money Will Earn 7 & 8% 


prices for equipment stocks: 
invested in first mortgages in Oklahoma 


Sf 1 y aaa treat est io We Rave gover High Low Clos- Ad- 

tid a loss, nterest paid rompt e Q > « Z 

of prope seed thr a et ocr pe ee ae “al See tg Amer. Brake Shoe & Fdy., pfd. -139_ 12914 

Write for free book'et describing our busi- Amer. Car. & Fdy., common.... 515g 4414 
ness and list of loans. We have loans of Amer. Car & Fdy., pfd. 116 114 

$150.00 to 310,000.00, Amer. Locomotive, common.... 3714 315¢ 
Aurelius-Swanson Co. Amer. Locomotive, pfd ....101kg 96 

31 State Nat. Bank Bidg., Oxlahoma City, Okla. ,; Baldwin Locomotive, common... 45%9 3814 

| Baldwin I acomotive, pfd. "105 102'5 
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Ad- 


vance 


Low 
New York Air Brake 61 
Pressed Steel Car, common 2634 
Pressed Steel Car, pfd 965g 
Pullman Palace Car........... 15¢ 151!5 


‘ , 7 


Railway Steel Spring.......... 3 234 254 
Railway Steel Spring, pfd 9314 97 

During the first week in February these 
stocks advanced still further—from two to 
five points each. The Financial World, 
commenting on the matter, says none of 
the companies has as yet made a report of 
earnings for 1913, the nearest approach 
being the declaration of a 3 per cent. 
dividend on Pressed Steel Car common and 
a semiofficial announcement that the com- 
pany had earned 10 per cent. for the com- 
mon for the year. This was ‘‘surprizing 
news,” inasmuch as the 1912 report 
showed less than 1 per cent. applicable to 
the common. The disclosure gave rise to 
a suggestion that if one equipment comany 
could make such a showing in a bad year, 
“others must have done a better business 
than was figured on.” It is this that 
“makes extremely interesting any an- 
nouncement of the actual position of the 
other companies and their prospects for 
1914.” Unofficial statements meanwhile 
“are of the most hopeful character with 
regard to the future.” 


PROFITS OF THE PACKERS 


It is noted in The Wall Street Journal 
that in spite of importations of meats from 
Argentina and Australia made possible late 
in the year by the free-meats clause of the 
new tariff, there was an ‘“‘enormous in- 
crease” last year in the turnover of the 
packing business of the five largest packing 
companies. This increase was $209,000,000, 
the total business done by the five compa- 
nies having reached $1,154,500,000. Fol- 
lowing are details: 

N Surplus 
$8,250,000 

6,028, 197 

1,916,196 

1,329,178 


Swift & Co 

Armour & Co 

Morris & Co 

Cudahy & Co 104,500,000 
Sulzberger & Sons Co.. 125,000,000 


ON a itis cat $1,154,500,000 


$20,073,571 $11,344,370 


“Net earnings on gross sales were $20,- 
073,571, or 1.79 per cent. 
_ “A large part of the indicated increase 
in sales was due to the liquidation of the 
National Packing Company, a joint selling 
agency of the companies. This agency 
was absorbed by the companies to comply 
with the requirements of the Sherman 
Law. Capital stock and surplus of the 
companies are as follows: 
Swift & Co..... yyy 
Armour & Co. 20,000,000 
Morris & Co... . 3,000,000 
Cudahy & Ce 2,000,000 
Sulzberger & Sons Co.. 30,000,000 


Surplus 
33,000,000 
84,223,209 
26,183,182 

5,593,873 

5,500, 


Tota! 
$108,000,000 
104,223,209 
29,183,182 
17,593,873 
35,500,000 
$294,500,264 


“Earnings returns on the $140,000,000 
capital stock of these five companies are 
14.76 per cent. But amount earned on the 
capital employed, that is, on capital stock 
and surplus invested in the business, was 
‘.02 per cent. It is to be noted that these 
large surpluses have been allowed to in- 
crease and have been put back into the 
properties. It would, of course, be possible 
for these companies to make a distribution 
of their respective surpluses. It is worth 
emphasizing that the packing companies 
have elected to retain as working capital 
the large sums that could have been dis- 
tributed among the stockholders in various 
Profitable shapes. With the possible excep- 


tion of the banking business, that of the 


Telals. ........1 $140,000,000 $154,500,264 
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me Public Utility 


== Plunicipal 


NEW YORK 
49 Wall St. 


BOSTON 
Halsey & Co., Inc. 
LONDON, Halsey & Co., Ltd. 








An Investor’s Chart Which Shows 


]. The trend of the investment bond market 
2. The stability of Standard Public Utility Bonds 


Based on price range of 18 standard isstses 


Trend of the Bond Market 1907-1913"". « 


From a page in the]]914 Edition of our Booklet 


“The Most Satisfactory Bonds” 


Sent upon request 


This booklet presents an accurate and comprehensive view of invest- 
ment conditions covering a period of five years. It gives by comparison 
of actual statistics the relative investment positions of standard Munici- 


pal, Railroad and Public Utility Bonds from 1907 to 1913 inclusive. 


We regard the book as indispensable to the investor who wishes an 
accurate knowledge of the relative price movements of standard bonds. 
Such information—giving the actual results derived from purchases of 
various types of bonds—will aid the prospective investor materially. 


Send for this Booklet and General Circular D-12 


N. W. Halsey & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1421 Chestnut St. 
BALTIMORE 
631 Munsey Bldg. 


RRSSLLALKELSLHSHES 


CHICAGO 
La Salle and Adams Sts. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
424 California St. 


GENEVA, Switzerland 

















The Example of 
Experienced Investors 


Is a Valuable Guide 


when the matter of purchasing high- 
grade bonds is under consideration. 


We are offering a mortgage bond 
which has been purchased by over 
fifty-seven conservative institutions 
and savings banks in amounts from 
$5,000 to $200,c00. This bond yields 
well over 5%, is legal for savings 
banks in three states, and is adapted 
to the requirements of private in- 
vestors. ; 


Circular No. EL-69, containing full 
information, will be sent on request. 


A. B. Leach & Co. 


Investment Securities 


149 Broadway, New York 
8 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Boston Baltimore 


Buffalo Philadelphia London, Eng. 





First Farm 
Mortgages, Paying 


NET. SECURED BY IMPROVED AND PRO- 
1 FARMS WOR 


©% DUCTIVE TH MORE THAN 
TWIC 


ICE THE AMOUNT OF THE LOAN. 


All our loans are made in selected agricultural dis- 
tricts of the great Mid-West, where lands are steadily 
increasing in value, and where the diversity of crops 
practically insures a certain income. 

PERFECT SAFETY is indicated by the Max- 
well record of forty-three years’ successful business. 
During all this time, in which the amounts invested 
through us have totaled many millions, no customer 
has ever suffered the loss of a dollar either on 
account of interest or principal. 

Our EXCEPTIONAL FACILITIES for hand- 
ling mortgages are known and commended by many 
large and experienced investors. We number among 
our clients Semana Companies, Saving Banks, 
Trust Companies, Colleges, Estates, as well as 
bankers, professional men and people with large or 
small sums to invest. 


Our First Farm Mortgages Pay 6% 


The Maxwell Investment Company invests its own 
funds in all mortgages offered for sale. We are 
mortgage merchants, not brokers. We guarantee 
all tides and every statement in reports signed by our 
salaried Exam”. -rs. We 2ttend to all details of col- 
lection and rem..tance, taxes and insurance. It is 
our custom to :.emit interest or principal 
on the day it is due. 

Our latest list of Farm Mortgages includes some 
especially fine investments, yielding the maximum 
return consistent with safety. Write for list today. 


Maxwell Investment Company 
Established 1871 


1011 Baltimore Avenue City, Missouri 





6é That 
Mushroom 
Flavor 


is simply delicious. 
How do you get it, 
my dear?’’ 


And the hostess 
answered in just two 
words: 


“MUSHROOM POWDER’ 


This is the “epicurean flavoring”’ that gives just 
that touch of exquisiteness that distinguishes the 
merely commonplace from the masterpiece of 
cookery. 

Unapproached for use with Broiled Meats, 
Sauces, Soups, Dressings, C hafing Dish Combi- 
nations, etc. 

Made of French Field Mushrooms, dried and 
puly ~ with all their wonderful savor pre- 
serve 

” Chefs of wide renown regard 
it as indispensable 
If your fine grocer cannot supply you, we will fill 
your order direct by Parcel Post; carriage charges 
prepaid. 

Eighth-pound tins, 65c 
Quarter-pound tins, $1.10 
One-pound tins, $3.15 
The fascinating Cresca storyand a 
collection of unusual menus and 

recipes will be found in our booklet , 
sent for a two cent stamp. CRESCA MARK 


CRESCA COMPANY, Importers, 370 Greenwich St., N. ¥. 





Any Watch | 
MadeSold _ 


on Credit 








FROM 7 TO 23 JEWELS 
and jn all sizes from the small ladies’ sizes to the pop- 
ular 12 size gentleman's watch and up tothe larger 
size Railroad Watch. I have them all, in any make 
you want; cased in 14K solid gold cases, solid silver 
or double strata gold filled cases 


GUARANTEED FOR 25 YEARS 


The maker's name is stamped on every watch and 
case I sell, and back of guarantees I give my own 
personal guarantee, to sell any make of watch on 
easy terms as low as 


$1.50 A MONTH AND UP 


depending upon the grade, quality and make of 
watch that you may desire to purchase, and remem- 
ber that all watches are 
SENT ON APPROVAL 
subject to your inspection without one cent of cost to 
you, as I even prepay the express or mail charges and 
the watch is not considered sold until you have had 
THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL 
and if within thirty days you are not perfectly satis- 
fied with your purchase, return the goods to us at 
our expense and we will promptly refund you every 
penny of expense that you have been put to 
FREE CATALOG 

bag rite today for this wonderful jewelry catalog. It 

“Square Deal’’ Miller's own book, illustrating 
ond de jamond: the choicest lines of watches, spar- 
kling diamonds, and jewelry of all kinds sold on easy 
monthly term: 

NO REFERENCES DEMANDED 

No notes, no interest, no red tape, but a square 
deal from start to finish from the original “Square 
Deal"’ Miller. Write today for our catalog—a post 
card willdo. Address mail to 


“Square Deal’? MILLER, President 
Miller-Hoefer Cv., 253 Miller Building, Detroit, Mich. 
Canadian Office, Windsor, Ontario 





THE LITERARY DIGEST 
pees: has the most rapid turnover of any | 
usiness in the country. 

“Tt is only during the last few years that 
all the companies have published their 
earnings. It is thus impossible to know 
what these earnings in the way of dividends 
have been in the past. Two things must 
be considered. The marvelous efficiency 
of these companies in the elimination of 
waste and in the utilization of waste prod- 
ucts in the manufacture of by-products 
explains the profits. It is from these 
rather than meats that profits arise. The 
securities of three of these companies are 
closely held by the families of the founders 
of the business. The two ‘S’ companies 
have a greater public distribution.” 


GAINS FOR BUSINESS IN THE WEST 


From Western and Southwestern cities 
reports in the middle of February were of 
small gains in business. ‘Traffic was still 
behind last year’s high record, but there 
was a gain over recent months, and further 
gains were predicted. A Chicago letter to 
the New York Evening Post declared that 
railway officials were ‘‘full of hope that the 
turning for the better has been passed.” 
The writer said further: 


‘*Business with railroads all over the 
West, Southwest, and Northwest is of good 
volume, and slightly larger than in recent 
weeks, but materially less than last year’s 
high mark, which some traffic’ offic ials in- 
sist is not a fair comparison, as last year’s 


| tonnage movement was the largest ever 


experienced, and should not be used as an 
index for the present, as conditions through- 
out the country are vastly different this 
year. 

“The Rock Island freight earnings last 
week made a small increase, but passenger 
fell off. The Atchison’s gross earnings for 
January decreased $1,000,000, and the net 
are expected to decrease between $200,000 
and $300,000. The reduction was, in a 
measure, attributed to floods in California, 
which cut down traffic and increased oper- 
ating expenses, because of necessary expen- 
ditures for repairs. The Northwestern and 
Burlington show fair losses, the St. Paul is 
about even to a small reduction, and the 
Illinois Central made a fractional gain. 

‘*General business outside of steel and 
iron has not continued to improve as much 
as expected, and conservatism prevails 


disposition to do _ business. 
industry has increased 25 to 35 per cent. 
in the past six weeks, 


bushels, or 1.3 per cent. over the previous 
week, but was small as compared with | 


43.1 per cent., and fell off 1,371,000 bushels, 
or 27.5 per cent., from the five-year average. 

‘*Kastern business fell 2 per cent. under 
last year. West-bound traffic showed a 
fair gain for the week, owing to increased 
shipments from Eastern manufacturers 
and the enfarged movement of raw mate- 
rial. The latter are expected to make 
better returns from now on than are those 
from West to East. 

“The largest flour and provision shi 
ments in four years, and the lightest grain 
in four years, were the feature of the east- 
bound traffic last week. Flour shipments 
increased 6,000 barrels, grain decreased 
203,000 bushels, and provisions increased 
21 tons for the week. A comparison with 
last year showed an increase of 1,000 
barrels flour, a decrease of 3,060,000 bush- 
els grain, and an increase of 3,346 tons 
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WICHITA FALLS 


TEXAS 


“The Busiest and Best Built City in Texas” 


Population Increase 1900-1910—230°% 


INDUSTRIAL CENTER 


Forty Plants in Successful Operation 


Cheapest Fuel in Southwest 


COAL-OIL-NATURAL GAS 


Large Trade Territory—Low Freight Rates 


No Competing City Within 100 Miles Radius 


Six Railroads—Free Sites 


0 


Healthful Climate— Altitude 958 Feet 
‘ew Extremes of Temperature 


Fishiog LAKE WICHITA H=2%% 


The Largest Artificial Body of Water in the 


outhwest. 2x7 Miles. 3200 Acres 


“HIT THE TRAIL FOR WICHITA” 


We Have Something Good to Show You 


“OBEY THE IMPULSE” 


For Particulars, Write 


CHAMBER of COMMERCE 











Industrial Securities 





| tener in the * 
issued i 


ssued in $100.00 units by the prosperc 
concerns of Youngstown 
Most progressive aaataebirialee cities in the Mid- 
dle West. 


“COMPOUND INVESTMEN 


this plan makes it 
securities, 
The Realty Guarantee & Trust Co. 
Capital and Surplus, 


‘Pure Gold’’ guaranteed securities 


us industrial 


me of the busiest and 


At current prices these securities yield 7%. 


Trade Mark 


Write for copyrighted literature. 


To investors we absolutely 


Our free sample will prove com. 
fort and economy. 


lia 
VERSIBLE COLLAR co. 


Boston, Mass. 


> 


This is our original plan designed to enable you to invest on 
Partial payments. Even though you are without surplus funds, 
ossible for you to own valuable industrial 


= $400,000.00 t Youngstown, Obie 


JARANTEE for5d years 
54% interest and return of principal, with option of 
increasing return conditionally. 


% 











among merchants and manufacturers, but | 
there is a decidedly better feeling and a| 
The steel | 


which has added | 


greatly to the improved tone in other lines. | 
‘*Grain traffic last week increased 65,000 | 


last year, decreasing 3,853,000 bushels, or | 








t S. WEBSTER CO., 334 Congress St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Law-suits are 
i Coy) am ona of te! 
Carbon eo cS 


If you keep on using cheap carbon paper, 

some day it will cause you a Joss bigger than 

the cost of all the carbon paper you'll buy 
in a life-time, 


TRADE 


CARBON PAPER 


Giese you absolutely permanent records. In 
lack or blue its copies mever fade, rub nor 
smudge, Economical, too, because you can 
make 100 good, legible copies from one sheet 
and can make 20 copies at onewriting. What 
is more, MultiKopy doesn’t curl, dry out nor 
skin over, 
Send for FREE Sample Sheet 


and see how you'll increase the safety of your business. 


lew York Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Makers of Star Brand Typewriter Ribbons 
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STEEL FREIGHT-CARS NOW IN USE 


An interesting compilation, indicating 
the steel freight-car equipment of American 
railroads, is presented in The Wall Street 
Journal. It appears that eighty-eight 
systems of railroads owning a total of 
) 116,790 freight-cars now have cars either 


of steel or,in part of steel that represent | 


14.8 per cent. of that total. Among these 
systems the New Haven unexpectedly is 
fur in the lead; it has 91.3 per cent. of 


steel, or in part-steel freight-cars, a con-| 


dition due largely to the newness of its 
equipment. The Norfolk & Western 
stands third, with 79.2 per cent. Other 
roads that rank very high are the Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware & Hudson, and Lehigh 
Valley. 

The all-steel cars in the eighty-eight 
systems represented in the total of 2,116,- 
790 freight-ears numbered 429,253, or 
90.34 per cent.; the in-part-steel cars num- 
bered 516,874, or 24.49 per cent., the latter 
being cars equipped with steel under- 
frames having wooden  superstructures. 
It has now become the custom of many 
leading roads to equip all their wooden 


freight-cars with steel underframes when- | 


ever the cars go to shops for repairs. 

It is the use of steel coal-cars which, in 
the main, brings the Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware & Hudson, Lehigh Valley, and Erie 
high up in their percentages of steel, or 
in part-steel, cars. Coal-cars are now 
usually built all of steel, their use having 
increased more rapidly than the use of steel 
cars of any other kind. After the coal- 
roads here named come others having high 
percentages of all-steel cars—the Jersey 
Central with 61.45, Reading with 57.13, 
Lackawanna with 41.17. The above are 
all hard-coal roads. Similar conditions, 
however, exist on soft-coal roads. For 
example, the Chesapeake & Ohio has 
61.5 per cent. of steel or steel under- 
frame cars, and the Baltimore & Ohio 
60.5 per cent. Following is a table show- 
ing the freight-cars of all classes owned 
by roads which possess over 15,000 
revenue cars: 


Per Cent. 
PerCent. PerCent. Steel 
No. Steel All & Steel 

Cars Underframes Steel Undjr. 

New Haven.......... ‘ 2 18.86 91.39 
Pitts. & Lake E . 26, J By 88.08 
Norfolk & West, . 43,16 53.3 26.02 79.23 
2 30: d 70.16 

Penna. Company. 94,796 24.8 69.79 
D 68.82 
68.81 


Ches. & Ohio. 

Jersey Central........ 23,92 
Balt. & Ohio 

Southern Pacific 

Big Four... . 

Phila. & Reading...... 

Lake Shore 


Atchison... . 
Grand Trunk. 
Rock Island 
Chic, & East Ill 
South’n Railway 
Michigan Cent 
Illinois Central 
Chie. N. W 
Boston & Maine 
Louis. & Nash 


MK. & T 


Canadian 
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roughs Service. 


Cut Expense on | 
Pay Roll Work 


Your business can save what the big 
concerns have spent to find shortcut 
pay roll methods. This Pay Rolls 
Bulletin starts you where they left off. 


This bulletin is Free—another Bur- 
It is full of meat— 
for instance: Figuring Time, Time- 
keeper’s Report, Making Up Rate 
Sheets, Individual and Grand Totals, 
Insuring Pay Roll Accuracy, How 
“Uncle Sam’’ Does It, and Getting 
Production Costs. You will find the 
bulletin filled with money saving ideas. 


Of course, we have a purpose in of- 
fering you this service bulletin. We 
find that the business man who saves 
money by using shortcut methods is 
usually ready to look into the still 
greater saving he can make by han- 
dlingthesesamemethodsonamachine. 
Send the coupon or ask our System 
Service Department for specific in- 
formation on your pay roll problems. 


= 











Name_ 


Firm 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
No. 49 Burroughs Block, Detroit, Mich. 


Send me acopy of your new Pay Rolls Bulletin. 
There must be no cost and no obligation to me. 





Street 


Business_ 





City and State___ 





Next time your representative is in this vicinity 
I will also be glad to have him call and explain 
how a Burroughs Bookkeeping Machine could be 
profitably applied to my business. O. K 





Employes___ 











xx x 
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You Can Weigh 
Exactly What 


You Should Weigh 


You can, I know it, because 
I have reduced 32,000 wom- 
en and have built up as 
many more—scientifically, 
naturally, without drugs, in 
the privacy of their own 
rooms; I can build up your 
vitality—at the same time 
I strengthen your heart action; 
can teach you how to breathe, to 
stand, walk and correct such ail- 
mentsas nervousness, torpid liver, 
constipation, indigestion, etc. 
One pupil writes: “I weigh 83 Ibs. 
less and I have gained wonderfully in 
strength.” 

Another says: “‘Last May I weighed 
100 Ibs., this May I weigh 126, and 
Oh! I feel so well.’ 

Write today for my free booklet 
SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 51 
624 Michigan Boul., Chicago 
Author of “Growth in Silence,” 
“*Self-Sufficiency,”” etc. 





° ° 
German, Spanish, Italian 
Can be learned quickly, easily and pleasantly, at 
spare Moments, in your own home. You hear 
the living voice of a native professor pronounce 
each word and phrase. Ina surprisingly short 
time you can speak a new language by the 


Language-Phone Method 
combined with 
Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 

You can now use your own Dise or Cylinder 
talking machine to acquire aforeizy lan- 
guage. Send for Particulars and Booklet. 
The Language-Phone Method 
902 Putnam Bidg., 2 W. 45th St., N.Y. 


French, 














Dr. Hall’s Sexual 
KNOWLEDGE 


By DR. WINFIELD SCOTT HALL 
Head of Physiology 
N. W. Univ. Medical School 
Plain Truths of Sex Life and 
Eugenics, according to latest 
Medical Science Researches, 
All About Sex Stites 
What 
ew Book All men inersand mothers 
eed to Read all othersneed toknow 
(Illustrated: 320 pages) Scientific Sex Facts Hitherte Misunderstood 
Only $1.00; 10c extra; mailed under plain wrapper. 


postage 
THE INTEENATIONAL BIBLE HOUSE 
16th and Chestnut Streets, Dept. W208 , Philadelphia, 
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Cruises Every Saturday 


To the WEST INDIES 
and PANAMA CANAL 


Cuba, Jamaica, Costa Rica, Nicaragua 
by Popular ‘‘PRINZ”’ Steamers of our 


ATLAS SERVICE 


1lto18DAYS .... . $85.50 5 
25 DAY CRUISES . . $150 and up Ren. | 
PANAMA CANAL ("2") $142.50 


trip 
Full information on request. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


41-45 Broadway, New York 


Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, New Orleans, Minneapolis, 
St. Louis, Montreal, San Francisco. 
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SHORT-STORY WRITING 
oO F A course of forty lessons in the history, iorm, struc- 


ture and writing of the Short Story taught by 
Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, Editor Lippincott’s Magazine. 


By Epwin ARNOLD. Paper, quarto manila. 2c. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 


2 50- page catalogue free. Please address 


Dr. Esenwein Dept. 71, Springfield, Mass. 


‘THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 








Apply the ZOth 
\ Century Watchword to Yourself 


N shop and store, in government office and railroad- 
the inspiration of today lies in the word “Efficiency’’— 
Efficiency—the art of getting more results with less 

work, is revolutionizing our industry and finance. 

And now the way has been found by which you can 
apply its principles to yourself. You can learn to get 
the most out of your brain and your body—through the 


w \ Institute of Efficiency 


ND you can learn it in your own home—your own time. 
There is nothing mysterious about it—a man can tell 
you in ten minutes what it took him ten years to learn, and Harring- 
ton Emerson can teach you in six months the principles that it took 
him forty years to discover. He can teach-you in six months those 
rinciples by whose application the Santa Fe saved a million and a 
Raita year; by which each man in the U.S. Navy Department be- 
came as valuable as 120 men; by which scores of men have been 
trained to make big money. 
Those who take the course vary from the big successful exec- 
utives to ambitious young men and women with the ability but 
without the knowledge to step into the big men’s places. / 


Look Ahead a Year and Send the Blank Today 7” 


WILL you be plodding along blindly, digging out a fact - os 


g 
4 FF 
¢ a@ x 


here and a hint there—or will you be proceeding con- 
fidently and fast on the knowledge we can supply you ? 
Every day you wait is a day stolen out of your ~ 
future success. Remember this is no course of , So 
1ecords or system or cards ortricks. It isthe A - 
simple principle by which you can get the 0a an 
most out of yourself with the least effort. Oi 
It will become a part of yourbrainso ¥ Ss 
that you can never forgetit. It will / < « 
not onlyenable youtomakemore yy .3f © 
money, but to haveafullerand + s os 
richer and more joyous life. y° § FS 
& OS 


° . 4S 
Institute of Efficiency 7° 3°. 
ROBERT D. CHASE, Sec. y, es iS 


30 Irving Place > 4 
ew York 4 &F 


Begin right 
am now— send \ 
ee the blank for 
mm the whole 
story today. 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Or the Toes.—Occasionally a man’s sins 
find him out—at the elbows.—Judge. 


The Preliminary.—‘‘ What is the best 
thing any one can get for his dinner? ” 

“* Hungry.’’—I ndianapolis Star. 

Revised Version.—Be sure you are 
wrong, retain the best legal talent avail. 
able, then go ahead.—Contact (Nev) 
Miner. 


Helping Him.—‘ Does your father ob 
ject to kissing? ”’ 

**T don’t know. Shall I tell him that 
you would like to kiss him? ’’—Houston 
Post. 


Merely Tangoing.—_CRAWFORD— 
““What’s the matter with that fellow who 
is holding onto the lamp-post and shuffling 
his feet? ”’ 

CrABSHAW—‘“ There was a time when 
I'd have said he was drunk, but now per- 
haps he’s practising a new dance.’ —J/ udge, 


This is Awful.—W1re—“ Oh, hubby, 
I bought a waist for a dollar ninety-nine 
and I gave the clerk a two-dollar bill. I 
just noticed that she gave me two cents 
change. Oh, dedr—Oh, dear, am I guilty 
of theft? ”’ 

Huspy— Clam yourself, dear wife, 
clam yourself, you are inacent.’’—Penn 
State Froth. 


Minute Details.——A young man _ who 
needed false teeth wrote to a dentist order- 
ing a set as follows: 

‘“My mouth is three inches 
five-eighths inches threw the jaw. 
hummocky on the edge. Shaped like a 
hoss-shew, toe forward. If you want me to 
be more particular, I shall have to come 
thar.’’-—Sacred Heart Review. 


acrost, 
Some 


Coining Words.—The esteemed Weather 
Bureau has sprung a new one. It is the 
word ‘“ smog,” and it means smoke and 
fog. The bureau explains that very fre 
quently there are times when this mixture 
is apparent in the atmosphere, and it con- 
siders the new word a great little idea. 

Very well, “‘ smog ”’ let it be. But why 
end there? Let’s call a mixture of snow 
and mud ‘“smud.’”’ A mixture of snow 
and soot ‘‘ snoot,”’ and a mixture of snow 
and hail “ snail.”” Thus we might havea 
weather forecast: 

“Snail to-day, turning to snoot t& 
night; to-morrow smoggy with smud.”— 
Kokomo Tribune. 


Incidental Case.—Dr. Rubetinker was 4 
qualified M.D., but, settling in a cattle 
country and finding the demand strong, he 
had added veterinary work to his othe 
practise. 

‘‘ Nothing serious,” announced the doe 
tor, after examining a valuable bull which 
he had been summoned post-haste to treat. 
‘“‘ Give him one of these powders in a quart 
of bran mash three times a day.” 

The rancher heaved a sigh of relied. 
‘* Wait,’’ he said, as the M.D., V.S., was 
about to leave. ‘‘I reckon, as long # 
you’re here, you might as well have 4 
look at the old woman. She’s been ailit! 
for a month or two.’”’—Judge. 


> 
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Physiological Note.—If we grew bald in 


proportion as we grow wise, some of us 
would still be upholstered a foot thick on 
top.— Dallas News. 


Bad News.—VisiTorR (hungry)—‘ And 
at what time do you have dinner, my little The Key to Europe 
friend? ”’ 


oe ae" i Soon as you’ve gone.” The leading passenger carrier between Europe and the United 
—New York ITvumes. 


States in 1913, having repeated its marvellous record of 1912. 

Disappointing.—“ How's that book you THERE ARE MANY REASONS WHY North 
were Just rgesen. er Caen German Lloyd ships brought 20 per cent. of all first-class passen- 
Seige por fs 7 ae to pea a gersinto New York in 1913; 15.66 per cent. of the second cabin 
- the eng. ee hangin Beet. se ; and 20.98 per cent. of the steerage, with over twenty lines com- 


1 that petng. THERE ARE MANY REASONS WHY. 


t : : 
—_ Real Pity.—J utron—“ We acquitted him Remember These Few: 
out of sympathy.” 


' at Ee Unexcelled Service Delicious Meals 

)RD— RIEND— For his agec mot. er: é as - 

wv who Juror—‘ Oh, no—for having such a Luxurious Furnishings Immaculate Linen 
uffling lawyer.’ —Philadelphia Bulletin. Frequent Sailings Fast, Steady Ships 


BUT ALWAYS—SAFETY FIRST 





when One Hope.—The author staggered home. 


7 vs “The jury,” he sobbed, “decided that Three sailing days a week from New York—Express Steamers 
cv udge. BE my book is not immoral. 


_— ee Tuesdays, Fast Mail Steamers Thursdays and Saturdays to 
Never mind,” said his wife, consol- 
hubby, ingly. ‘‘ Perhaps you can make a success 


ait WB oft in play form."—New York Pree. | | LONDON-PARIS—-BREMEN 


> cents Sailings, too, from Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, 
guilty A Wise Child.—‘ George Washington Galveston and New York by one cabin (II) steamers at reraarkably 
‘t told his father the exact truth about chop- low rates. Saturday sailings from New York to the Mediterranean— 
7a a> hemes 255 aa ; . Gibraltar, Algiers, Genoa and Naples. Connections at Genoa and 
ee ae See, See Naples with North German Lloyd Imperial Mail Steamers for Egypt, 

able child; ‘*‘ George knew when he was : Re k 

. ate He India and all points in the Far East. Through rates from New Yor 
caught with the goods, all right.’””— : : Ag Asai 
n who MM Washington Star. to South America via Europe, combining two great trips in one. 


a — iat Independent Around the World Trips, $620.65 
enw ip in Time.—The ferret-eyed little man 
actos sept across the streetcar aisle and| | THERE IS ALWAYS A LLOYD SHIP IN PORT 


whispered into the ear of the tall chap in a 


gray suit: TO TAKE YOU WHEREVER YOU WOULD GO 


“You'd better wipe that bit of egg off For Detailed Information Address 
your chin. The income-tax man is just 


oa seats in front of you.”’—Indianapolis OELRICHS & CO., Gen. Agts., 5 Broadway, N.Y. 


H. Claussenius & Co., Chicago Robert Capelle, San Francisco 
Central National Bank, St. Louis Alloway & Champion, Winnipeg 
A Little Higher.—‘‘ What is the price of 
your milk? ”’ 

“Ten cents a quart.” 

“ You can deliver it here daily, but mind 
the quality is always good. I have a milk- 
tester.”’ 

“Then it will be five cents more.”— 
Exchange of The Boston Transcript. 














HOME GYMNASTICS 

i We can — you cut a ON LING’S SYSTEM. By Anders Wide, M.D. 
niversal Epidemic. —Mr. Roger W. our smo in expense wit " a i, A series of exercises mostly without apparatus, soc net; 

Babson says that in looking up appendicitis ino dentuinn comma of a FH by mail, 54c. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 

cases he learned that in 17 per cent. of delightful smoke 

the operations for that disease the post- Try these high-grade, clean, hand-made, 

mortem examinations showed that the || without paste, long filler I-SEE-CO § « 

appendix was in perfect condition ye secur enh ogg ee Se: ee Andirons. 

“The whole subject,” he adds, “ re- Slendora, 6 in. slender stogie, for in- ~ j — 


minds me of a true story I heard in London || between smoke. Clear Havana, hand-made; Ant i ve 











. ° 100 to the box. Price per hundred, $5.00. 
recently. In the hospitals there, the ail- Senior, Gin. panatela > ame 50 to the box. 


ment of the patient, when he is admitted, || Price per hundred, $3.00 2 oli h 
is denoted by certain letters, such as Adrema, 5 in, clear Havana filler cigar; so 74 En IS 


to the box. Price per hundred, $3.50. 
‘T. B. for tuberculosis. An American Nuera, s} in. Cigar, clear Havana AA, Wood 


doctor was examining these history slips vr alipes hundeed $750. a an 

when his curiosity was aroused by the otra, Shin. Cigar, aan 50 “es ] fantels 
ce) 2 x Trice per hunar > a 

pumber on which the letters ‘ G. : O. K.’ Slenderita, 6 in. slender stogie; 100 to the 

appeared. He said to the physician who |] box. Price per hundred, $2.0 Marb e. 

was showi ing him around: eS a 39 ee 


Price per hundred, $2.00. 7 eas M. Tt | 
‘There seems to be a severe epidemic Veurmouty tkquitie tuscan. 0: an c S. 
of this G. O. K. in London. What is it, If you prefer, send 40c for ten assorted : 


‘ oa sample smokes, prepaid and insured. Wn H. } ACKS 0 t ), 
ny how? Men of good address wanted, everywhere, to : xf 
Oh, that means ‘‘ God only knows,’’’ || *licit individual smokers. 


eplied the English physician.’ sari ISENBERG CIGAR CO. Wheeling, W. Va. 2 west 47th St. NY. 


Door. 
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NEW SPRING BOOKS 
BAFFLING MYSTERY AND BREATHLESS ACTION 


THE BLUE BUCKLE WILLIAM HAMILTON OSBORNE 


Author of “The Red Mouse,” 


etc. 


Around the seemingly innocent ornament on a woman's dress circles a secret and a counterplo: so 
amazingly conceived and daringly executed, that the reader fairly holds | is breath as he follows one 


swift chapter after another to the astounding denouement. Mr. 


master in the novel of action, 
$1.25 net. Postage 12 cents, 


here surpasses his former brilliant achievement. 


Osborne, well-known as a past- 


i2mo, 450 Pp. 


LORD LONDON—A TALE OF ACHIEVEMENT 


By KEBLE HOWARD 


Atrue picture, with romantic high lights, 
of a poor boy, Hannibz il Quain, who, with- 
out influence or without friends, becomes 
at forty a millionaire, a peer of the realm, 
owner. of forty weeklies, two dailies, a 
monthly, and directing genius o! the 
greatest newspaper in the world. 


The White Gate 
By WARWICK DEEPING 
Author of “Uther and Igraine”’ 
The extraordinary love affair of an inven- 
tor for an orphan, whose early life has been 
shadowed by an unhappy environment. 
1emo. 350 pp. $1.25 net. Postage 12 cents. 


Panama, Its Creation, De- 


struction and Resurrection 
By PHILIPPE BUNAU-VARILLA 


M. Philippe Bunau-Virilla is the greate t living 
authority on Panama and the Canal, }.¢ was the 
principal actor in every phase of the stirring drama 
of Panama, and a ruling factor in every crisis. Royal 
8vo. Profusely Illustrated, $3.50 nel. Postage 20 cents. 


ALFRED HARMSWORTH 


The original of Hannibal Quain’s portrait 
is Lord Northcliffe, better known to the 
world as Alfred Harmsworth, the greatest 
figure in the journalism of the world today. 
350 pp. 12mo. $1.25 net. Postage 11 cents. 


Cecil Rhodes—The Man 
and His Work 


By GORDON LE SUEUR, F.R.G.S. 

The impressions of the e mpire maker are 
derived from the close and intimate rela- 
tionship extending over many years in 
England, at his Cape home or on the Veld. 
8vo. Illustrated. $3.50 net. Postage 2 
cents, 


How France is Governed 


By RAYMOND POINCARE 
President of the French Republic 
A vigorous and authoritative presentation of the 
government of our sister republic written by a master 
of his subject with a clearness and lightness of touch 
essentially French. 375 pp. S8vo. Cloth. $2.25 net. 
Postage 16 cents. 


THE CRAFT OF HAND MADE RUGS 


By AMY MALI HICKS 


ment. 


These crafts should appeal to the amateur because they require such simple materials and equip- 

It is the basis of this book to take these met iods of handicraft, to revise and refreshen them by 
careful planning in color and design, and to add to them the art feeling of our own times. 
with photographs, diagrams and Frontispiece in color, 


Illustrated 


$2.00 net. Postage 14 cents. 


At all Booksellers. Send for Spring Catalogue 


McBRIDE, NAST & CO., NEW YORK 
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PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


PATE N ‘S ‘THAT PROTECT AND PAY. 
Advice and books tree. eee 8 relerences, 
est results, rompmess asst i 

sketch or model for free searci: 

Watson bk. CoLEMAN, Washington, D.C. 








IDE AS WANTED.— Manufacturers are 
writing for patents procured through me. 3 
books with list 200 inventions wanted sent free. 
Advice Free. 1 get patent or no fee. b. 


Owen, 45 Owen B Idg., Washington, D. c. 





TYPEWRITER BARGAINS 
LARGEST STOCK OF TYPEWRITE RS 


in America. All makes. Underwoods, L. C. 
Smiths, Remingtons, etc. } to ¢ Mirs. bez tao 
(many less). Rented anywhere.appiying rent 
on price. First class rebuilt machines—rent 
one and judge on these most liberal terms. 
W rite ror ¢ ate alog 125. ‘Typewriter Emporium 
(ke stab 182 » 34-3 #6 W. Lake St., Chics Azo. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


PATENTS SECU U RED | OR F FEE RE- 
Lies RNED, Sena sketch ror tree report as to 
entability. GUIDE i MOK and WHAT 
TO INVENT, with valuabie List ot Inven- 
tions wanted. sent tree. ONE Mii. LI N 
DOLLARS offered tor one invennon. Pa 
ured by a ecnentel eq iree in Worid’s 
Vv IC “TOR J. ‘EV. ‘ANS & co. Washington 
Men of Ideas and inventive ability should 
write for new “Lists ot Neec ed Inventions,” 
“Patent Buyers” and’ How to Get Vour 
Patent and Your Money.” Advice FREE. 
Randolph & Co Patent Attorneys, Dept. 13, 
Washington, D.C. 


AGENTS WANTED 
AGENT 'S wante od te sell monume nts, Ship- 
ments made direct from the = sem here. 
Best of work gaaranteed. ite for our 
liberal terms. MOORE MONUM ENT 
CO., Sterling, Ill. 








A man can gain some new hnowledge trom 
the Standard Dictionary every day through 
his whole life—and then turn it over to his 
children for their denefit, 





REAL ESTATE 





: 5 * 
Suitable for School or Sanitarium 

Beautiful Hillerest Hall, consisting of 
hotel, seven cottages, casino, garage. ete. 
Situated in Orange Counts, New York, on 
an eminence 1200 ft above sea level in 
grounds of 150 acres bordering on @ lake. 

Fifty miles from New York on the Erie, one 
mile from Highland Mills Station, and with- 
in a radius of ten miles of Tuxedo, West 
Point, Corn-vall and Newburgh. Has been 
runas a summer and fall hotel since its 
erection.is completely furnished throughout 
and is ready for immediate occupancy. 

Owner, nota hotel man, desires to dispose 
of his holdings. will entertvin a reasonable 
price an attractive terms 

If interested, write for photographs of 
property and arrange for interview. 

Address Ml. A. 


P.O..ex 58 Bergen } tation, Jersey City,NJ. 





“Gate City of Oe Tropics.” 
minus A.C.L.R.R. Death rate 3 per 1,000, 
Average ‘Te — ‘winter 64, summer8l. Clear 
days. 279. tooklet by Lee County Officials 
to homeseekers, tourists, sportsmen, oe 
turists. or investors. Board of Trade, Fort 
Myers, Fla, 


Souther ter- 


For Sale—4000 acres of timber, fruit and pas- 
ture land water « Ly) tnree creeks. Situated in 
Houston Couiny, Penn., on L.& N. Railroad. 
Must be sold as sale’ in liquidation has 
been ordered. Address John Sti es, Pres. 
Louisville Trust Co., Louisville, Ky. 


FOR SALE 


Nine hundred acre irrigated cattle ranch, 
Not another such a bargain in America. 
30x 177, Saratoga, Wyoming. 








Great Opportunities Await You along the 
10.00) mites ot Southern Railway in the South- 
eastern States, Farms from $15 an acre up, 
No long winters, droughts or blizzards. 
Apples, truck, poultry, livestock, etc,, find 
ready profitable markets. Industrial ope nings 
everywhere. State booklets and ‘*Southern 
Field” free. M. V. Richards, Land and In- 
dustrial Agt., Southern Ry., Room 57, Wash- 
ington, D, C, 
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Mother’s Viewpoint.—‘‘ Your 
rather small for his age, 
Motherwell?” 

‘“Oh, no. Most of the boys of his age 
are overgrown boobies.’’—Chicago Record. 
Herald. 


Son jg 
isn’t he, Mrs 


A Puzzler.—One of the strangest things 
in this world is why a woman who ¢ap 
trim a pencil with a pair of scissors is not 
considered competent to vote alongside of q 
man who can’t bake a batter cake on g 
hot griddle.—Dallas News. 

What It Is.—This illustration of the 
tango is credited to an Arkansas City 
negro: 

“Dat tango, boss, am sort of «a easy 
motion. Ye jis goa stealing along easy like 
ye didn’t have any knee joints and ww 
walkin’ on eggs that cost fo’ty cents a 
dozen.’’—Atlanta Constitution. 


Fast Growers.—‘ P’taters is good this 
mornin’, madam,” said the old farmer 
making his usual weekly eall. 

‘“ Oh, are they?” retorted the customer, 
‘That reminds me. How is it that them 
you sold me last week is so much smaller 
at the bottom of the basket than at the 
top?” : 

‘“* Waal,” replied the old man, “‘ p’taters 
is growin’ so fast now that by the time] 
get a basketful dug the last ones is about 
twice the size of the first.’’— Business. 


Bread on the Waters.—A_ benevolent 
old lady in one of the streets which still 
retain the red-brick houses of old-time 
New York looked out her parlor-window 
one day and saw a man, walking up and 
down the sidewalk, apparently in great 
dejection. There was something pathetic 
and appealing in his manner; so she took 
dollar bill, put it in an envelop, and 
wrote on the envelop, ‘“‘ Never say die.” 

She slipt out of the house in the most 
casual manner she could assume an 
handed the envelop to the man as she 
passed him. 

Next day the same melancholy mat 
called at her house and presented het 
with ten dollars. 

‘“ It’s funny,” he said; ‘“‘ you’re the only 
one that backed that horse called ‘ Never 
Say Die.’ ”’—New York Evening Post. 


Repentance Postponed.—An old neg 
yarson in a Southern chureh was denoune 
ine theft to his congregation, when he sait! 

“If there is any member of this ¢or 

rezation who is guilty of theft he hat 
better repent at onee and be saved.” 

On his way home he was stopt by ali 
Rastus, who had listened to the sermol 
intently. 

* Don’t you think, parson, 
Sunday will do just as well as 
repent?” asked Rastus. 

“ But, Rastus, why not repent to-nig 
and be saved. man?” 

‘‘ Well, parson, it’s this way,” explaill 
Rastus. ‘I want just one mo’ chié 
fo’ to-morrow’s dinner, and | know Wi 
I ean get dat chicken widout bell 
eaught to-night.” 

“Well,” said the parson, hesitating 
“T don’t know what to say, so I thi 
I will take dinner with you to-morrow a 
then talk the matter over with you.” 


that nea 
to-night 
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Travel and Resort Directory 




















Residences 
Residence of Queens 


8 hours from Paris on 


PARIS-LYON- % 
MEDITERRANEE RY ie: 


France’s Greatest Railway 
Climatic and Thermal 788 
( - ation of first order. 
lendid modern hotels, 
os a ser for auto- 
mobile trips on the famous 


ROUTE DES ALPES 


ili Information from 


P. L. M. General Agency 
281 Fifth Ave., Cor. 30th St., N. Y. 


Fogland¢Holland 


% 










































Day Service via Queenboro-Flushing. 

Night Service via Folkestone-Flushing. 

Shortest Channel Crossing. Largest 
Steamers. 





( FLUSHING MAIL ROUTE. 




















Express Service between London 
and Principal Points in Northern 
and Middle Europe. 

Fast Boat-trains to The Hague, 








Amsterdam, Cologne, Hamburg, 
Berlin, Dresden, Vienna, Bale, 
Triest, etc. 






For time tables, rates and further 
particulars apply to the American 
Agency of the Flushing Line and 
Netherland State Las 334 Fifth 
Avenue, New Yor 
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See Europe in an Auto! 





i 
| 
| 
| 


| We rent the best Automobiles for || 
3ritish and Continental touring at the 

| lowest tariff in. Europe. Tour-book, | 

||| containing tariffs, full information. | 

|| 10.000 miles of detailed itineraries, aiso 

unique scheme of Personally Conduct- 

ed Automobile Tours free on request. 


International Autotravel Co. 


26-30 Morning Post Buildings 
The Strand, Loudon, England 
















Gentleman offers seats in 
his private car for tour in 
Europe in May. Speaks 
languages. $4 day. Jones, 


E U R 0 Pp E Box 246, Havana. 


LADY, , EXPERIENCED TRAVELER, 
planning automobile trip in Europe, will 
take three passengers. Price $1000. Ex- 
clusive. References. Miss Pantlind, 646 
Euclid, Cleveland. 


MOTORING 


_ Particulars of our unique 
INTER= foreign facilities gratis. 
| Personal service is our spe- 
| TRAVEL cialty. Write us your plans. 


“ia.” 134 S Salisbury Square, London, Eng. 


Letters of Credit 

Travelers’ Checks 

Available Everywhere 
Your own banker can. (supply them. 
Write us for booklet, ‘“The Passport 
to Comfortable Travel.” 
anaes. NACHOD & KUHNE 

H Dept. 8 a William Street, New York 








EUROPE and ORIENT 
33rd Season—Limited Parties 


Exceptional Advantages 
PAINE TOURS, GLENS FALLS, N. ¥. 











EX European Trips forthe Rough LIN F | 
The Quiet SouthernTrack toAlgiers, 
orth Africa, and the classic sunny 
south in the Mediterranean & Adriatic 
Regular stopsat Algiers(North Africa), 
Naples (Italy), Patras (Greece), Trieste 
Tyrol), Austrian 
, Austro-Bohemian Watering 
Places,and the whole European Continent 
Seven toe ight days crossing the ocean, 
and six days’ pleasure crip thru the Medi- 
terranean. 










Sight-seeing trips ineveryport.F ree stopovers 
PHELPS BROS. & CO., Gen. Agts. 
13 Battery Place, New York 



























Att aBOUT TRAVEL & TOURS IN 


amy 


BSANDINAVIAN TRAVEL BUREAU 
ADWAY, GEN'L.AGENCY. NEW YORK Ciry 


UROPE & ORIENT 


High grade tours, experienced guidance, 
moderate prices. Egypt. The Nile, Pales- 












tine, Turkey in February, Marchand April Delight 
ful Summer Toursto Europe. Writefor Booklets. 


EAGER TOURS, 808 N, Charles Street, Baltimore 
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TOURS TO EUROPE 
Fron brand 70 to $810 
Complete Itineraries Mailed Free 

5 G FO I MARSTERS 
248 Washington Si Boston; 31. W 30th St 


EU RO P Limited Parties 


Sp pring and summer tours for $300, $395, $530, 
i ‘%, $1.00. Spring tour in April. Send for 
iterature and booklets, 


PIERCE TOURIST CO., 1480 B’way, N. Y. 


0 


N.Y 





High Ciass Travel 


High Class Travel 
Lintited Parties 
Reasonable Prices 


EUROPE iz: 


HarryG.Hoak,733 Euclid Ave.,Cleveland. 0, 








| EUROPE P22, s 





EUROPEAN TOURS 


Write for information a inex- 
pensive summer tours. JUL Cc. 
BRANNAN, 1726 W. 100TH oun 
CHICAGO, | ILL. 


Membership in a Clark P Party 
Insures a tour intensely satisfying. $280 up 
for mid-summer vacations, North Cape and 
others. Frank C. Clark, Times Bldg., N. Y. 
Party of six sails April 25. 
Delightful route including 
the Dolomites. Experienced — Send 
for itinerary. Four months, $1000. 

Miss AMES, 39 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

“Comprehensive | 


$415 Summer Tour EUROPE 


New York to Naples. University man leader. 
Other popular tnps. The Shelton Parties, 
Box X, 1049 Old So. ‘Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


SPRING TOUR, Apr. 2. It. —Eng. 10 members. 
ORIENT, May 23. Led by famous Archeologist. 
BEST OF EUROPE, June 20-24. It.—Eng. Send 
for Plans, Methods, Booklets, etc. 
UNIVERSITY TRAV EL-STUDY CLUB, Syracuse, N.Y. 


FJ A 0 PF & iste us tell pen about our tours? 


oe = May 25, June 6 
u 
WALTER H. wooDs c0.. Journal CO., Journal Bldg., Boston 








d 27, 


EUROPE=ORIENT 


Mediterranean Tours Gaduding. Egypt— 
Holy “ane, — a Special Balkan 
Tour), April, » June, J 

Northern Tours Tadoding areal, Swe- 
den, Russia), June, July, August 
“Best in Travel.” Booklets upon request. 

ALTHOUSE TOURS CO. 
1333 Walnut St. Philadelphia 


Special Tour to The Clinical Congress ‘of 
Surgeons of North America. Youmay be gone 
from 20 to 55 oae as convenience demands. 
Costs $235 to $425. Limited accommodation. 
American Travel Club, Box W, Wilmington, Del. 
Routes. Superior 


EUROPE 


THOS. COOK & SON 


5 Broadway New York 








Five Series of 
Excellent Tours. All 














Special Winter ‘Trip 
$90 


combining visits to 


HAVANA 


Interesting and by because of the esi 
nating charms of tropical life and 


SANTIAGO 


Full of historic interest as battle-ground of 
e Spanish-American campaign. 


NASSAU 


Lie Seat of the British Colonial Government 
of the Bal , offers attractive social life. 

Brief or extended visits may be pea 
Excellent hotels. 

Golf, boating, bathing, and other outdoor 
recreations, 

Write for literature and further particulars 
NEW YORK and CUBA MAIL S. S. CO. 
General Office, Pier 14, E. R., New York 


Or any Railroad Ticket Office 
or Authorized Tourist Agency. 





























EUROPE and ORIENT 


An especially fine tour sailing April 25. 
Other tours, various dates and routes, Nor- 
way, Sweden and Russia. 

AROUND THE WORLD 
Summer tour via Siberia. 
Westward and Eastward in Fall. 

INDEPENDENT TRAVEL, MOTOR TOURS 

Whatever your travel desires, write us. 

H. W. DUNNING & CO. 
102 Congregational Hou Boston, Mass. 
otel Oakland, Oakland, Cal. 


TEMPLE LP TOURS 


Sail in March, April, May, June, July. Best 

routes, best management, best testimonials, 

and lowest prices in the world. Address 
EMPLE TO 





8 Beacon: Street Boston, Mass. 


Through the Alps 
Private party now forming (limited) from Genoa, 
weg 30th, 85 days, $350. Part Tours from 17 days, $98 
Pp, commencing in June andJuly. Send for Booklet. 
Prof. Caselotti’s Tours, 135 Carnegie Hall, N.Y. 


EUROPEAN TOUR: June 16—Sept. 20 
MR. and MRS. WILFORD S. CONROW 

All travel First Class. France. Italy, Switzerland, 

Germany, Belgium, England. Auto Trips. Many un- 

usual places visited. $690. Steamerextra. Write 

R. T. MOUNT, » 27 Willi William Street. New York City 


ROYAL TOURS $2, FoR 


BOOKLETS 
Spring and Summer Tours de Luxe 
Vacation Tours. Motor Tours de Luxe 
Royal Tours, 1 Madison Ave., New York 











EUROPE, ORIENT, GREEC MIDNIGHT SUN 
Long and short ‘tours sai June—July, via 
Azores, Madeira, Gibraltar, Spain, Algiers. 
10th year. Illustrated booklet with map. 
Johnson Tours, 210 E. Preston St., . Baltimore, Md. 


Choice Tours to Europe 
Seventh Season. Experienced conductors. 

Moderate cost. Send for booklet. 

The Dean Tours, 161 Devonshire St., Boston 


KUGLER’S { TOURS: 19th Year 


( Continentai Tour June 2 
101 oe, $795.00. French and Spanish Tour 
from Paris Sept. 5, $420.00. 

Kugler Tours, 7 East 4th Street, , Cincinnati, 0. 


SSS University Travel 


ANOTHER NILE CRUISE—S. S. LOTUS 
The first cruise is filled ; the second leaves 
Cairo March 20. Our’ party sails from 
New York February 21. 

SPRING and SUMMER TOURS 
Greece, Italy, Spain: Sailings in March 
and April. Norway, Germany, England: 
Sailings in May and June. 

Send for Announcement of Tours 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


























NDEPENDEN 


PERFE 







19 Trinity Piace, Boston, Mass. 


PARTY TRAVE 













1.306.819 
TONS 


Cruises 
West Indies 


Venezuela and the 
Panama Canal 


By 
VICTORIA LUISE 
March 11 and April 11 

Duration 16 to 27 days. 
Cost $145-$175 up. 


MEDITERRANEAN 
SERVICE 
by Steamships Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Hamburg and Moltke 
Ports of call: 
Madeira, Gibraltar, 
Algiers, Naples and Genoa 


Around the World 


via Panama Canal 
135 days—$900.00 and up 

The greatest and most at- 
tractive cruise ever planned. 
Leaving New York, January 31, 
1915, by S. S. CLEVELAND 
(17,000 tons) through the Canal, 
arriving at San F rar cisco in time 
for the opening of the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition. Cost includes 
all necessary expenses afloat and 
ashore. —_—_— 

Write for illustrated book 
giving full information. 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
41-45 Broadway, New York 


Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston, 




























Pittsburgh. Chicago, New 
Orleans, Minneapolis, St. 
Louis, San Francisco, 
Montreal 


RAYMOND - WHITCOMB 





TOURS 


EUROPE 


To the Mediterranean, 
Spain, Algeria, Switzerlan 
Summer Tours to British Ay seat, 
Switzerland, Germany, North Cope sae 

Russia. New Grand Tours, Pan-German 


~ ieee Italy, 


Tour, Russia and the Caucasus. May, 
June, July d 
Small nartien under escort. Everything 


of the best. Frequent departures. 
JAPAN and CHINA 

In the beautiful wisteria season, Mar. 5 

and Apl. 7. Also Siberia. 

ROUND THE WORLD 
Wonderful year’s tour (new) begins Aug. 
19. Other tours of five to nine months. 
Departures Sept. 19 to Jan. 7. 

Ask for Booklet desired 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
Boston NewYork Phila. San Fran, 














EUROPE 


Mediterranean tours to Italy, the Ri- 
viera and Switzerland. Winter, Spring 
and Summer. 
Also British Isles and Northern Coun- 
tries. Moderate cost. Best management. 
Also Pension Tours at low prices. 
ROUND THE WORLD 
Inclusive rates, $1,625 and $2.000. First- 
class throughout. Departures Oct. 29, 
Jan. 21, and Fe 
Send for Booklet destred 
300 Washington St., Boston 


THE PILGRIM TOURS 


Raymonp & Wuitcoms Co., Agents 
Boston, New York, Phila., ‘San Fran. 


|| Babeock’s Tours 


Europe $300to $1000. No Extras. Small Partics 
14th year. \\37 Dean Street, Brooklyn,N.Y. 




































































Yellowstone { 


Park 


AMERICA’S ONLY GEYSER 
LAND 
Created 


‘‘For the Benefit and Enjoyment 
of the People’’ 














Old Faithful Geyser—the most renowned of 
all geysers in the Park — playsfor all; the Grand 
Canyon of the Yellowstone, the Snow-dappled 
Peaks, the Mirror Lakes, the Dashing Streams 
and a thousand other wonders are open to 
everybudy. Tourists stop at Magnificent Ho- 
tels ai the end of each day’s journey. 










Send eight cents for three illustrated booklets 
descriptive of this Wonderland. 







Season 
June 15 --- September 15 























Northern Pacific 
Railway 






A. M. CLELAND, - 
General Passenger Agent, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





























state 0 tanmataen yen 


The Finest Resort Hotel 
In the World | 


Has “been built at Sunset 
Mountain, Asheville, N. C. 


Absolutely Fireproof. Open All the Year 


An old-fashioned Inn—walls five feet thick, of granite 
boulders. Water from slopes of highest mountain east 
of Rockies; milk and créam: supplied! exclusively by 
Biltmore Dairies on estate of George W. Vanderbilt; 
finest golf links in the South adjoin Hotel. Write for 
rates and Booklet “A.” 


GROVE PARK INN 


Sunset Mountain, Asheville, N. C. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 


February 13.—Torpedoes two miles away are 
exploded by ultraviolet rays in experiments 
carricd out by the Italian Government at 
Florence. 

Alphonse Bertillon, who invented the famous 
system of criminal identification which bears 
his name, dies in Paris. 

Henry W. Thornton, superintendent of the 
Long Island Railroad, is appointed general 
manager of the Great Eastern Railway Com- 
pany, England. 

M..Koremykin is appointed Russian Premier 
to succeed P. M. Kokovsoff. 


February 16.—Viscount Aoki, famous Japanese 
diplomat, ex-Ambassador to the United States. 
dies in Tokyo. 

Dr. Knut Hammarskjold forms a Swedish 
Ministry which is regarded as representing no 
political party, but whose chief aim will be to 
carry out the King’s policy on national defense. 

Sir Stuart Montagu Samuel, M.P., is ordered 
by a London court to pay $65,000 in penalties 
and costs because he voted in the House of 
Commons while his firm had a contract with 
the British Government. 


February 17.—The Duma adopts a bill extend- 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S EASsy 
CHAIR 





In this column, to decide questions concerning the correct ys 
of words, the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary iy 
consulted as arbiter. 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
wii be iaken of anonymous communications. 





“R. T. M.,” New York, N. Y.—“ Kindly te 
me the origin of the word graft as applied to dis. 
honest business methods.”’ 

‘The origin is unknown. It has been traced 
to the word grafit—the result of the horticultural 
operation—as profit resulting from an outgrow) 
of a legitimate occupation. But this is purl; 
assumption. 

“A. W._ B.,” Ontario, Wis.—(1) “Will yoy 
please explain to me whether the ‘for’ in tii 
sentence is redundant? ‘Where are you bound 
for." (2) Kindly give me the correct pronuncia. 
tion of ‘ pendulum.’”’ 

(1) It is redundant, but common among se. 
faring men when referring to the port of cestina. 
tion of a ship. (2) pen’ju-lum. 


“R. C. C.," Pittsburg, Pa.—‘ Please inform 





ing the property and personal rights of 
married women. 
February 18.—Ex-President§ Billinghurst. of 
Peru. is exiled. 
Domestic 
WASHINGTON 


February 11.—General arbitration treaties with 


me if the pronoun ‘kind’ can be uscd as a singular 
or as a plural in the following sentence, or if 
‘these’ is used, is it necessary to say ° 
‘These kind of stores sell the best articles.’ "’ 


Kind is not and never was a pronoun. It is 
either an adjective or a noun. In the sense you 
use it, it is a noun standing for “variety” o 
“sort.’’ There is nothing incorrect in ‘‘ Stores of 
these kinds"’ or ‘“‘ These kinds of stores,”’ if the idea 





Great Britain, Japan, Italy, Spain, Norway, 


Sweden, Portugal, and Switzerland are re- 
ported favorably by the Foreign Relations 
Committee. 


The Senate passes a bill to provide a temporar 
method for the nomination and election of 
United States Senators in States which hi. 
not legislated to carry out the seventeenth 
constitutional amendment for direct election 
of Senators. 


February 12.—Moses Friedman, superintendent 
of the Carlisle. Pa.. Indian School, is suspended 
on charges not made public as yet. 

Ground is ‘broken in Potomac Park for the 
erection of the $2,000,000 marble memorial 
to Abraham Lincoln. 


February 13.—The Senate passes a bill, intro- 
duced by Senator Bryan, of Florida, creating 
the grade of vice-admiral in the Navy. 


February 14.—Senator Augustus O. Bacon, of 
Georgia, dies at the age of seventy-five. He 
was a member of the Senate for nineteen years. 


February 15.—Chairman Walsh, of the Federal 
Industrial Committee, announces that an in- 
vestigation of the reports that thousands of 
men and women are idle in this country will 
be undertaken at once. 

17.—President Wilson 


February denies that 


religious prejudice is shown in the handling of ; 


his correspondence 
who is a Catholic. 

February 18.—The Alaska Railroad Bill is passed 
in the House by a vote of 230 to 87. 


by Secretary Tumulty, 


GENERAL 


February 11.—The Government begins suit to 
abrogate the lease of the Southern Pacific and 
Central Pacific under the. Sherman Act, 
alleging restraint of trade and discrimination 
of routes. 

Maximo Castillo, the Mexican bandit leader, 
wanted by the Constitutionalists, is captured 
in New Mexico by United States soldiers. 


February 16.—The Massachusetts Free Employ- 
ment Bureau, maintained by the State, re- 
ports that it found work for approximately 21,- 
000 persons in the fiscal year of 1913. 

February 18.—The Maryland House of Repre- 
sentatives defeats a resolution looking to an 
equal-suffrage constitutional amendment. 





An Act of Kindness.—Marjorie, aged 
five, had been given some chocolates of 
various sizes. Picking up a little one, she 
said: ‘* This is a baby chocolate’; and of a 
large one: ‘‘ This is a mama chocolate.” 
She then swallowed the little one, and 


lifting the larger chocolate to her mouth | 


to eat that also, she said: ‘ Don’t ery, 
baby, your mama is a-comin’.’’—Boston 
Transcript. 


is to express plural varieties. If, however, only 
| one variety or type is meant, the sentence shoul 
read: ‘‘ This kind of store."’ 

“J. F. F.,"’ St. Louis, Mo.—‘ Please advise me 
which of the following sentences is correct, and 
why: ‘A few drops does the work,’ or ‘A few drops 
do the work.’”’ 

The rule in English is that the noun and verb 
must agree in number—drops being a _ plural 
noun, the verb must be do and not does. 

“C. H. S.,"" Newark, Ohio—‘t Which is correct: 
‘Some one’s else,’ or ‘Some one else's’? 

Either; but ‘‘some one else’s"’ is preferred. 

“TT. M. H. C.,” New York, N. Y.—‘* Which of 
the two following expressions is correct: ‘and 
writing to those whom I feel arc my friends to 
inform them of that fact, I naturally include 
you,’ or ‘and writing to those who 1 feel are my 
friends to inform them of that fact, I naturally 
include you’ ?”’ 


The rule is: ‘‘ When the relative is the subject 
of the predicate verb in its clause, use who." 
If you will eliminate the parenthetical words “! 
feel"? you will see at a glance which is correct— 
“and writing to those who are my friends .. .’ 

“OC. M. J.,’’ Falco, Ala.—(1) ‘‘ Which is correct? 
‘He is now at Pittsburg.’ or ‘in Pittsburg.’ 
Is it correct to use a or_an before the words 
historian and eulogy? (3) Which of the following 
sentences is correct? ‘The Smith-Jones Mant- 
facturing Company has begun the erection of ils 
new plant,’ or ‘The Smith-Jones Manufacturing 
Company have begun the erection of their new 
plant.’”’ 

(1) ‘At’ or “‘in,’’ as you please. The one is 
as good as the other. (2) “A historian” and 
“an eulogy’? are both correct. The “h” it 
historian should be aspirated. (3) ‘‘The (Smith 
Jones) Manufacturing Company has begun the 
erection of its new plant."’ Altho it bears 4 
compound or plural name, it is but one company, 
and therefore takes the verb in the singular. 

“J. M. L.,”’ Cleveland, O.—‘ Does Persse, the 
maiden name of Lady Augusta Gregory, the Irish 
playwright, denote that she is of Irish or Scotch 
descent? What was the date of her birth? 

Lady Augusta Gregory is the ‘youngest 
daughter of Dudley Persse, of Roxborough. 
county of Galway,” Ireland. This 
formation given in Who's Who, 1913. 
fix Ireland as the native country of Lady Gregory. 
The books we have do not tell us whether Pers* 
| is Trish or Scotch (i. e. Highland), or an altered 
! form of Piers, the French name (which appeas 
in I:ngtish variously as Pierce, etc.); nor have We 
any means of ascertaining Lady Gregory's daté 
of birth. In the ballad of ‘“‘Chevy Chase,” i. 
the name Percy or Percey is spelled Persé—ther 
| may be a connection between this and Perssé. 
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Building and Serving 


To build the best car possible. To make it give the 
greatest possible satisfaction. 


That is the purpose of our company. 


We state it because we believe it will help us to gain 
and hold the favorable opinion of the public as regards 
our car and our methods. ; 


Our ideal is simple enough—to produce the best, to 
serve the best. 


Everyone in our Locomobile organization is working 
to help achieve this ideal. He is working for Locomobile 
quality in production or service. 

Our policy of limited manufacture, not more than 


Four Cars a Day, is one of the practical steps taken to 
accomplish Locomobile Quality. 


Every Locomobile employee is instructed to carry out 
the company metto: Quality instead of Quantity. 


Our phrase, ‘*The Best Built Car in America,”’ is a 
purpose, an ideal—not a claim of superiority. 


To accomplish our ideal we must supply transporta- 
tion of the highest quality. 


Our problems, then, and the functions which we must 
perform, are similar to those of the ocean liner and the 
limited express train. 


The Cunard Line, with its wenderful record for both 
safety and speed, does not actually build its ships. Ordi- 
narily the American railroad does not build its rolling 
stock. The Locomobile car is completely built in the 
Locomobile shops. We create our car in its entirety, 
and father our product indefinitely during its use. 


We design the Locomobile to be stylish, roomy, luxuri- 
ous, efficient, and above all safe. 


After the design is worked out and accepted a model 
car is built, which is tested on the road for months. After 


the model car is accepted and approved preparations are 
made to buiid it. 


The Locomobile is built in limited quantities in a plant 
specially designed for quality work. It is built from 
selected materials of the highest prices and quality, amd 
it is made by expert New England mechanics. 

Every part is tested; every group of parts is tested ; 
every chassis and every completed car is tested. We feel 
that this complete and thorough testing our product is a 
necessary step in the working out of our policy. 

Our idea in going to all this expense and trouble is to 
make every Locomobile like every other Locomobile, 
down to the smallest details that have to do with effi- 
ciency, comfort and safety. 


The completed Locomobile when delivered to ‘the 
owner is watched over by one of our sixteen branch 
houses distributed throughout the country. These 
branch houses are dedicated to the Locomobile owner. 
They are operated by men trained and employed by the 
Locomobile Company. 

They are stations for service, as well as salesrooms. 


The word Service, so far as we know, has never been 
defined. Our definition of it may be interesting. 

We define Service as follows: That effort expended by 
members of the. Locomobile organization and Locomo- 
bile chauffeurs which produces the continued satisfaction, 
comfort and safety of the owner with the least possible 
inconvenience and expense. 


Our branch house system was inaugurated in 1899, 
our first year, as an important part of our policy. 

The information and experience resulting from the 
operation of these branch houses has enabled us to better 
our car and our service every year. 

The Locomobile Company of America 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Plain Crepes—40 to 45 inches 
wide ; at 50c. to $1.75 per 
yd. 

Fancy Crepes (75 {styles )— 
From small pin dot to the 
most elaborate embroidered 
designs; 40 to 45 inches 
ate at 65c. to $3.25 per 
yd. 

Eponge Rice Cloth—Ratines, 
Whip Cords, in light, me- 
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Imported White 


Dress Materials 
Spring and Summer 1914 


White Fabrics will undoubtedly be very popu- 
lar this coming season, 
importedaverylarge collection. The assortment 
contains every new weave of importance pro- 
duced by the leading manufacturers of France, 
Switzerland, Germany and England, as follows: 


Reg. Trade Mark 


and we have therefore 


dium and heavy weights; 40 
to 50 inches wide; from 85c. 
to $2.25 per yd. 
Embroidered Net—Various 
designs, 46 inches wide; at 
$2.25 per yd. 

English and French Piques 
—Soft finish, various size 
cords; 27, 32, 36, 43 and 50 
inches wide; at 40c. to $1.25 
per yd. 


Samples of any of these lines mailed upon request. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Ave., 33d & 34th Sts., N. Y. 
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| . _ ebmecttNe Efficioney 
The great secret of business anc social 
success is the ability to remember, 1 
ean make your mind an infallib! - clage- 
ified index from which you can i» stant- 
ly select thoughts, facts, figures, 
names, faces, arguments. | wil! enable 
you to concentrate, develop sc'f-con- 
trol, overcome self- consciousness, 
bashfuiness, think on your feet and 
intelligently address an audience with- 

notes. My method is easy, clear, simple 
infallible, Itis nota theory, but scier ‘fie and 

le, endorsed by’such no 

Fibers Hubbard, Prof. Swing, etc 
su yi P “ 
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prove all I od 80 write 
Diez S, Reae, neice Soe BREE’ oo 
iso learn aur ol a “Ks 
Dic my book *‘How to Speak in Public.’ 








Principal 2 Rs 
Dickson School of Memory, 754 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago, I 


ORGAN BUILDING 


By GEORGE LAING MILLER, F. R. C.0., Eng. 
Describes all latest inventions. Many illustration 














New York: SCHIRMER, DITSON, BAKER & TAYLOR, or the 
CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS. $1.00 








The University of Chicago 
HOME 
STUDY 


22nd Year 


in addition to resident 
work, offers also instruc- 
tion by correspondence. 


For detailed in- 
formation address 


U. of C. (Div. R )Chicago, ll. aero Tome 











SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc’ 
ture and writing of the Short story taught 
Dr. J mr Esenwein, ego hes incott’s Magazine. 
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250-page eeecene fr ease odivert 
THE HOME C ORRESPONDENC SCHOOL 
Dr. Esenwein Dept. 71, Springfield, Mess 
BUSINESS LAW EF Bn ys Miniature Law Library. 00 
complete work on Commercial Lt 
AeKt c ontains Legal Forms of all kinés 
=ets Should be in every Library. Fitsttt] 


pocket.9 volumes, $12.00, Safe cou 
sellor, Worth its weight ingold. 
pages, Order Now, Sent on approvl 























> LAW 


Callaghan & Co. Law Pubs. 





“c ? ° ” 
Home-Making, the New Profession 
Is a 100- pp “ handbook—it's FREE. Home-study Domestic 
Science cours ot home-making. teaching and well-paid positions 


Am. School of eas Economics, 525 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 


| Writing or Photoplay Writing. State which. 


SHORT STORY WRITERS 
Phillips School. Personal Instruction. 


Booklet free. ‘Stor ry Market” or “ Photoplay 


l0ceach. Phillips Studio 10 D.A.—156 Fifth Ave., New Y " 


Inspirational 


9 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New Vork 
Recommenis teachers tocolleges. public and private schol 
Advises parents abont schools. Wm. 0, Pratt. Mgr 


Story 
Market,’ 





“Dictionary of Thoughts” 


Contains 16,075 of the best thoughts (quotations) 
of 1775 of the world’s best authors and thinkers 
on 968 subjects arranged like a Dictionary. 682 
closely printed, double column pages, price $3.00. 
Sample pages free. 


F. B. DICKERSON CO. Box 54 Detroit, Mich. 
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Leading Law School 
In Correspondence 
Instruction 
Estab. i892 
Prepares for the Bar. 
Three Courses: Col- 
lege, Post - Graduate 
Classes begin each 
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and Business Law. 








cessful teaching d by high 
ART 16" Courses in Commmers 
Teachers’ Normal andApplied Art 


Artist's Outfit FREE to Enroled Students 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART. 789 Applied Art Bldg . Battle Creek, Mic 


.Profit or Culture. 
pera To 8 Seonsnepey tetppestadtioneeteheds. 


month. Send for catalog giving rules forad- 
mission to the bar of the several States. 
he Greatest Correspondence Law Sehool . 
im the World a! 
Chicage ¢ GCosscependense School of Law 
Reaper Block, Chicago 
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Jooklovers Shakespeare 
‘Che Handy, Helptal Edition.” 


On Thin Paper at Last 
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The SHAKESPEARE for which you have been waiting 
is waiting for you. It is the thin paper BOOKLOVERS 





#=s MACBETH <=“ 


which meets every test of desire and upsets publishing 





TWO IN ONE 


A 


4 (a 








No Other Edition 


. 
Contains 
the following invaluable features. They make 
Shakespeare easy to read, to understand and 
to appreciate, 


Topical Index 


in which you can find instantly any 
desired passage in the plays and poems. 


Critical C ts 








on the plays and characters. They are 
selected from the writings of Coleridge, 
Haslitt, Dowden, Furnivall, Goethe and 
many other world-famed Shakespearean 
scholars, 


Glossaries 

penhteetentean 
A complete one in each volume, explain- 
ing every difficult, doubtful or obsolete 
word. 


Two Sets of Notes 


One for the general reader and a supple- 
mentary set for students, 


Arguments 





These give a condensed story of each play 
in clear and interesting prose. 


Study Methods 


which furnish the equivalent of a college 
course of Shakespearean study. 


Life of Shakespeare 





by Dr. Israel Gollancz, with critical es- 
says by-Waller Bagehot, Leslie Stephen, 
Thomas Spencer Baynes and Richard 
Grant White. 








precedents by being sold for less than ever before. 


We have waited to print the BOOKLOVERS on thin 
paper until our paper maker could supply us with a 
product guaranteed to have every advantage of the 
old-style paper, yet lacking its cumbersome weight and 
bulk. The desired thinness has at last been secured 
and yet no sacrifice of reading and wearing qualities 
has been made. In addition a saving is effected. 


A limited edition of the thin paper BOOKLOVERS will 
come from the presses at the time this announcement 
appears. We want you to judge at our expense of its 
elegance and superiority over any previous edition. 
Bear in mind it .is the same BOOKLOVERS in a 


modern—elegant but economical—dress. 


Absolutely Complete and Unabridged 


The Booklovers is the Shakespeare of the discriminating. Two hundred world- 
famed scholars contribute to make it the best edition ever published. Its annota- 
tions, commentaries and glossary are thorough as scholarship can make them, yet 
clear, so that any one can understand and enjoy them. There are 20 charming, 
flexible back volumes in the edition, 7x5 inches in size, 7,000 pages in all. There 
are 40 magnificent full-page illustrations in color and hundreds of rare wood-cuts. 
The Booklovers includes every word Shakespeare wrote. Every hidden meaning, 
every obscure word, is thoroughly explained and Shakespeare made easy to under- 
stand as a popular novel. 


An $8.00 Art Portfolio Free 


As an extra incentive we offer absolutely free of charge a magnificent art port- 
folio to each of the first 200 whose orders we receive. 


This beautiful portfolio contains 16 duogravure plates reproducing famous 
Shakespearean pictures and photographs of views in the Shakespeare 
country. They would cost $8.00 if bought in an art store. The plates 
are g} x 124 inches in size, can be framed at small expense, or just as 
they are will decorate and beautify your home. The number of 
these artistic treasures is limited. Send your order now and 
obtain one free of cost. 


Set Free for Inspection 


A complete set of THE BOOKLOVERS will be sent free for 
e:amination prepaid to any address on receipt of the coupon 
properly filled out. No money need accompany, the coupon. If 
the set fails to please you, it may be returned at our expense. 
Examination places you under no obligation and costs 
you nothing. If the books are what you want you can 
keep the entire set and send us One Dollar only. You 
can pay the balance at the rate of $2.00 a month. 


The University Society 


44-60 E. 23rd St. NEW YORK 


~~ Bp 

3-7” 

UNIVERSHY 

SOCIETY 

New York 

You may send, pre- 

paid, for my examina- 

tion, a set of the Book- 

lovers Shakespeare, twenty 

volumes, in full limp leather 

binding, at your special price of 

$20.50. If the books are satisfac- 

tory, I shall pay you $1.00 within 

five days after their receipt, and $2.00 

each month thereafter until the balance 

is paid. If they are not, I shall notify you 

and hold them subject to yourorder. Also 

send, prepaid, the $8.00 Art Portfolio which I 
am to retain without cost if I keep the books. 


If you wish cloth binding, change $29.50 to $19.50 
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Leona DaLRYMPLE 


who was awarded the largest single prize ever 


given for any novel. Though under thirty. Ss. S. 
Miss Dalrymple takes her place immediately 
among the foremost novelists of America asa 


is Diane Westfall, who, wearied 
in woods and fields, only to meet u 
from ‘which she could never have 


A True-to-Life Hero 


the protector of this high-spirited 
beautiful girl. 


Here is the book for the book- 


lover weary of ‘“‘problem’’ and 
**sex’? novels—the book to choose to 
brighten your gray days and those of friends. 
Buy it today—at your book-shop. 


Publishers 








The $10,000.00 Prize Novel 


Diane of the Green Van 


By Leona Dalrymple 


A truly remarkable story of 


venture follow 


The Best of Over 500 


submitted in this great novel contest, 
which brought forth many stories of 
exceptional merit. 


ANE ot the GREEN VAN 


in our estimation and in that of the 
judges (Miss Ida M. Tarbell and Mr. 


A Fascinatingly Independent Heroine 


watchfulness of her resourceful lover. 


who determinedly persists in being | 


Delightiully Illustrated by Reginald Birch 
$1.35 Net 
Reilly & Britton Chicago 


open, in which love, laugh- 

mystery, surprise and ad- 
the Arcadia 
1 of the Green Van. 


Manuscripts 





McClure) stands out in all respects 
novel of unusual brilliancy. 


by social restraint, turns to a life 
nexpected and thrilling adventures, 
escaped had it not been for the 





Of This Extraordinary 
Story One Well- 
Known Writer Says: 
“The book 18 irresistibly absorbing; full of 
stirring situations; refreshing with out-door 
atmosphere; warm with wholesome sentiment; 


keenly delightful. The author displays rare 
wit, and masterful constructive ability. 


"IT could hardly wait to finish, and I wanted 
it all over as soon as I was done *’ 
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This little Blue-jay 
removing a million corng 
a month. 

It is doing that for hundreds” 
of thousands who used to doctor 
corns in old ways. And every 
one of those legions of people 
would gladly tell you this: 


60,0 


That Blue=jay stops pain in.’ 
stantly, ‘That the corn comes out if 
48 hours without any pain or soreness, 

That Blue-jay is applied in a? 
jiffy. And from that instant 
forgets the corn. 

‘That the corns never come back. 
New ones may come, but the old 
don’t reappear. 

Think of that, you who pare 
corns, you who use old-time methods, 
A famous-chemist, in the one right 
way, has solved the whole corn pro 
lem. And that way—Blue-jay= 
is at every drug store waiting for 
your use. 

Don't you think it time you tried 
it—now that sixty million ended corns 
owe their fate to Blue-jay? 
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and up-to 
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For Corns Torege 


by photo 
sources, i 
subjects 


15 and 25 cents—at Druggists 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 
Makers of Physicians’ Supplies 












If so, The Preparation 
of Manuscripts for the 
Printer will show you 


Do You 
Write ? “how to prepare your copy 
d tell you to whom to 


sellit. PRiICcE,75 CENTS. FUNK & WAG. 
NALLS COMPANY, New York. 








Is There a HELL? 


én is an dinate question, nd the book just published | 
with this title there are New Answers by Sixteen 
of the Ablest Writers and Preachers known to 
England, one of whom, Rev. Dr. A. C. Dixon, 
is also well known in America. 


You Should Know 


what their answers are. They 
many sects—including Catholic 
one is a Socialist. 





represent as 
and Jew—and 
They concern every man. 


12mo, Cloth; 60 cents net; by mail 68 cents 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 


354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 





A NEW Natural History—In One Volume 


with sixteen color plates direct from Nature and 
more than 200 illustrations from photographs, 


Cassell’s Natural History 
By F. MARTIN DUNCAN, F.R.P.S., F.R.M.S. 


No study of Nature is so full of interest, none 
so fascinating, as the study of animal life. 
Written in a chatty, easy manner, as free from 
technical terms as the theme permits. Cassell’s 
Natural History places ed ae the reader a 
Se gy picture of the evolution of animal life 
rom the simplest organization to the most 
complex type. 
Professor Duncan is one of the most noted 
iologists of the day. His knowledge is world- 
wide—he is a specialist, whether treating of 
denizens of the deep, the air, the earth, or 
under the earth, 


Medium 8vo, 450 pages. $2.50net; by mail $2.70 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 354 Fourth Ave., New York 
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relation to life andh 
This knowledge does not’ 
intelligently of itself, noriee 
ly from ordinary everyday sa 


Sexology 


(/dlustrated) 
By William H. Walling, A.M., M.D., impat 
a clear, wholesome w ay, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. a 
Knowledg@ a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Hav 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Som 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have” 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Kuowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daugl 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
All in one volume. Illustrated. . $2.00, postpaid 
Write for “Other People’s Opinions’ and Table of Cou 


Puritan Pub. C»., 777 Perry Bldg., Phila..?® 
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| Can You Identify these Views? 


They are shown and described, together with a 
a | thousand others, in the great new publication— 


The World and tts Peoples 


Just issued by RAND McNALLY & COMPANY, world famous pub- 
lishers of Maps, Atlases and Geographical Books of every description. 
THE WORLD and its PEOPLES contains— 


In order to dispose of the remainder of 
this edition auickly, a few remaining vol- 
umes are now being offered while they 
last at a special price by mail. Remember 

i a aaa = this book is published by Rand McNally 
&.Company, for over half a century the leading geographical publishers of the world. 
All the vast resources and the unequalled facilities of this great house have been utilized 
tomake THE WORLD AND ITS PEOPLES the most complete, authentic, interesting 
and up-to-date work of its kind ever attempted. To be absolutely sure of securing one of 
these remarkable volumes you must send us the attached coupon immediately. Mail it NOW. 


TO EVEN GLANCE THROUGH THIS WONDERFULLY FASCINATING AND INFORMING WORK 
is like taking a trip around the world. The amount of valuable information and useful data 
itcontains isenormous. From the world’s greatest capitals to the most obscure habitations 
of savage tribes, all branches of life and industry are accurately and fascinatingly described 
by photographs, maps and text. The physical characteristics of every country, its re- 
sources, industries, its people, their history, government, commerce and dozens of other 
subjects are covered in such a way as to both entertain and instruct. 


Ore he 








600 pages of fascinating and graphic descrip- 
tions of all countries of the world and the 
people who inhabit them. 


1000 photographic reproductions of all parts 
of the globe. 


100 full page colored maps brought right 


down to date. 


114 pages of Atlas Index of populations, 


It’s an encyclopedia, atlas, reference 
work, gazetteer, guide book, portfolio of 
al a 
curious and wonderful views—all in one 
large, magnificent volume, elegantly 
bound in genuine full seal grain leather, 
with gold top and gold lettering and 
design on side and back, 





AT A VERY LOW PRICE 








ay Small Monthly Payments 


THE WORLD AND ITS PEOPLES 
is an indispensable source of reference 
and timely information for the news- 
paper reader, the history reader and the 
fiction reader. The business man, the 
politician, the merchant, the scientist, 
the artist, and everyone else, no matter what 
his walk of life, will find ita help in a hundred 
different ways. It broadens and educates; it 
gives an accurate and practical knowledge of 
the world and the peoples who inhabit it. 


tte WORLD 
Wor 
PEOPLES 


Photographed 
ena Described 


TO THE BOY OR GIRL IN SCHOOL it is a source of invaluable informa- 
It supplements all their studies and interests; it broadens and 
develops their taste for good reading and provides a pleasant method of 
acquiring a fund of knowledge on countless important subjects. 


YOU WILL BE SURPRISED to find how much pleasure and what a wealth ¢ 
of valuable facts can be gotten from this splendid work. A few mo- page map, 
ments in looking over the beautifully illustrated booklet will con- 
It's a mighty interesting thing in itself. Send us the 
coupon now and we will forward you the booklet by return mail. 


tion. 


vince you. 





SEND THE ATTACHED COUPON 
FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE BOOK- 
LET CONTAINING SAMPLE 
PAGES, colored map—full 
size—and many beautiful 
and unusual scenes from . 
all over the world, to- 
gether with our special 
price and terms. 


Rand 
McNally 
& Company 


De “ 
536 S. Clark St. 

Chicago, Ill. 
Kindly send me 
free of charge, with- 
out any obligations 
on my part, your pro- 
Spectus containing sam- 
ple pages, colored full- 
photographic 
illustrations and full par- 
ticulars regarding your special 
price on THE WORLD AND ITs 

PEOPLES 


RAND McNALLY & CO. 


Established 1857 _ Dept. 1 


CHICAGO 
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The Many 
Modern Uses of 


: Electric Power 


ROM one end to the cther of this busy danger to workmen. It has A clea 

country electricity has been demonstratingits ness. It has reduced power costs and pr@ 
pre-eminence as the smoother and the booster of jts economy in related ways by simpli i 
business. In large manufacturing plants and 
small, in production centers of an immense va- Tie Cnet “Sudiiee tis teen a stil 
riety, in public works and private enterprises— : , - 
in every situation where POWER is needed— factor 2 Po ee and the great 17 
electricity has been proving its twentieth cen- of G-E Motors has enabled these splendi 
tury utility. It has increased light and good modern devices to meet all the intricate requ 
cheer by eliminating line shafting and substi- mentsof power transmission today. ‘The pat 
tuting individual motor drive. It has reduced list on this page will suggest the remarkaj 
fire dangers and insurance rates, and accident scope of usefulness in G-E apparatus. 





pbuilding 
“ 





operation, eliminating complexities in labor: 


Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Mississippi River Power Company, Panama Canal— 
Manchester, N. H.—Largest cotton mill Keokuk, Iowa—Largest power generating G E Motors have helped to build a 
in the world—produces 60 miles of woven equipment in the world—G E equipment operate the finished canal. 
clothanhour—usesG E Motors throughout. throughout. 
oe 9? 
Wo ; 
Anheuser-Busch Brewing Co. New York City Traffic— pe lpi ay cu nilll 
St. Louis, Mo.—G E Motor drive is used io, ates ; ‘ves are allowed c gh ; 
: sicaties Ems tthe west ta iy . NO steam locomotives are allowed on pany puts out enough railway motors 
extensively in this well known brewery. Manhattan Island. GE Electrical equip- operate an electric belt line around 
= ° ~ ment 1s used by the N. y. Central, e world. ‘ 
Buick Automobile Co., Interboro Elevated and the Hudson & 


Flint, Mich.—When operating at full : ; ‘ 
capacity this plant can produce a car a Manhattan Tubes. Universal Portland Cement Co. 
minute—G E Motors used of course. Buffington, Ind.—Operated by pa 
‘ ‘ ished by G E Motors. ; 

Cascade 7 unnel, furnished y x I tors. ; 
Great Northern R.R.—G E Electric Locomotives 
haul the trains through this famous tunnel. 

Catskill Aqueduct, Te Cuevas ee Ee ~ 
New York City’s water supply—practically all the elec- 
trical equipment used inconstructing this famous aque- 
duct was furnished by the General Electric Company. 

Great Southern Lumber Co., 

Bogahusa, La.—Largest lumber mill in the world 
used G E Motors exclusively. 

Indiana Steel Company, 

Gary, Ind.—Hundreds of thousands of horse power 
from G E Motors in this largest steel mill in the world. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Warner Sugar oe Company, 
Edgewater, N. J.—Uses G E Motor power exte 
for the refining of sugar. 


Wood Worsted Mill— 


American Woolen Company, Lawrence, Mass, 
Motors used throughout this largest worsted i 
in the world. is 


Woolworth Building, 


New York City—highest office building in the 0 
erected by G E Motor driven hoists. 9 





Atlanta, Ga. Chicago, Ml. ; Largest Electrical Manufacturer New Orleans, La. San Francisco, & , 
Baltimore, Md. Cincinnati, Ohio in the World New York, N. Y. St. Louis, Mo.” 
Birmingham, Ala. Cleveland, Ohio Niagara Falls, N. Y. Schenectady, 
Boise. Idaho Columbus, Ohio Hartford, Conn. Louisville, Ky. Omaha, Neb. Seattle, Wash, | 
’ Davenport, lowa Indianapolis, Ind Madison, Wis. Philadelphia, Pa. i: 
Boston, Mass. pars Pots ' ? : oe, Spokane, Waal 
— ng Dayton, Ohio Jacksonville, Fla. Mattoon, III. Pittsburg, Pa. = r - 
Buffalo, N. Y. : : ? Se Springfield, 
Denver, Colo. (65.6 Joplin, Mo. Memphis, Tenn. Portland, Ore. S N. ¥ 
pane, Mont. : Detrojt, Mich. of Agt.) Kansas City, Mo. Milwaukee, Wis. Providence, R. I. yaaseety o Y 
Charleston, W. Va. Elmira, N. Y. Keokuk, lowa Minneapolis, Minn. Richmond, Va. Toledo, Ohio s 
Charlotte, N. C. Erie, Pa. Knoxville, Tenn. Nashville, Tenn. Rochester, N. Y. Washington, 2e™ 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Fort Wayne, Ind. Los Angeles, Cal. New Haven, Conn. Salt Lake City, Utah Youngstown, 4a 


For Texas, Oklahoma and Arizona business refer to Southwest General Electric Co., (formerly Hobson Electric Co.)—Dallas, El Paso, Houston and Oklahon 
‘or Canadian business refer to Canadian General Electric Company, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


























